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FOR COOL, CLEAN, HEALTHFUL RIDING... 
GENERAL MOTORS AIR CONDITIONING IS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN NEW SMALLER-SIZED GM CARS! 


Get that air-borne feeling! Get Harrison Air Conditioning in 





your new General Motors car! You'll feel better . . . look neater 
BUICK SPECIAL ° ° i . . 

... ride cleaner! Besides giving you a refreshing climate of cool, 
invigorating air—free of excess humidity— Harrison Air Condi- 
tioning offers you a host of other important benefits. The air is 
literally washed as it enters your car... you enjoy wonderful 
new relief from pollen and other air-borne irritants. You stay 
neater, cleaner...dirt, dust and insects are locked out. Wind and 


road noise are muted, too, for more enjoyable conversation and 





radio reception. For the last word in clean, healthful motoring, 
see your General Motors Dealer and take a Harrison air-condi- 
tioned ride in the new Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 


or Chevrolet— including the four smaller-sized cars pictured. 





You'll discover how much more pleasant driving can be! 


*COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 


ASK YOUR GENERAL MOTORS DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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AUTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING 












PONTIAC TEMPEST 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS ¢* OlL COOLERS ¢ THERMOSTATS ¢« AIR CONDITIONERS ¢ HEATERS ¢ DEFROSTERS 











LRF ZENITH RADIO 

OITA CORPORATION, 

° CHICAGO 33, ILLI- 

t NOIS. IN CAN- 


ADA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO. The 
Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing 
aids. 42 years of leadership in radionics ex- 
clusively. 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 

d specifications subject to change with- 
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Please the one 


you want to please- 


sive a gift 


of Zenith quality! 


Zenith radios are world-famous for quality and 
performance—they’re famous for pleasing peo- 
ple, too. Like the beautiful new Royal 50 on 
the left. Shirtpocket size, it plays up to 75 
heurs on 2 low cost penlite batteries. In 
black, white, beige and white, charcoal and 
white or red and white. The all-transistor 
Royal 50, only $29.95*. 

A. Drift-free, high fidelity FM reception from 
wonderful two-speaker sound system. The 
Super Interlude FM/AM table radio, Model 
C845. In light or dark finish walnut veneers, 
ebony color or blond oak veneers. $129.95*. 
B. Snooz-Alarm# timer wakes you up to 5 
times. Sleep switch lets radio lull you to sleep, 
turns off set automatically. The Nocturne AM 
clock-radio, Model C519. In white, charcoal 
and white, yellow and brown, beige and white. 
AC only. $39.95*. 

C. Choose from 4 smart colors in this beautiful 


Zenith AM radio: blue, pink, beige or white. 
Features new high efficiency chassis, Wave- 
magnet® antenna, 4” speaker. AC-DC. The 
Zenith Tango, Model F 508, only $19.95*. 

D. World’s finest performing all-transistor 
pocket radio! Most powerful radio of its size! 
Has vernier, “on station” tuning. Zenith’s 
famous Royal 500E, in ebony color, maroon or 
off white, with Roman gold color trim. $75.00* 
E. Big tone in a compact outdoor portable! 
Pinpoint vernier tuning. Slide rule dial. Plays 
up to 350 hours on 6 low cost batteries. In 
genuine top graih leather with chrome-plated 
grille. Zenith’s Royal 755, $79.95*. 

F. Zenith’s famousall-transistor Trans-Oceanic® 
—powered to tune in the world! 9 supersensi- 
tive wave bands. Black Permawear covering 
with chrome and Roman gold color trim. The 
Royal 1000D, $275*f. 8-band Royal 1000, 
$250*f. 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American workmen 
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The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 





come to Jamaica— 


it’s no place like home 1 Edit 


T 
The 4450-square-mile island aid 
Ar 


of Jamaica in the West Indies FI 
is carved out of solid scenery : 
and jam-crammed with things 
to see and do—many of which Assist 
can be seen and done only 

here. Trade winds keep you | = 


Editor 


coolall day. Mountain breezes 
keep you cool all night. Come 
luxuriate with us in the charm 
and “foreignness” of this 
enchanting islandier island. 


You can’t get away for less! 


~ Jamaica: unlimited fun 
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come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 





A Jamaican vacation can (and 
often does) cost less than a 
ho-hum holiday elsewhere. 





Live-it-up in fabled resorts or 
play-it-down in charming 
guest cottages tucked among 
the hibiscus. Splurge (for 
next to nothing) on free port 
bargains. Explore Jamaica’s 
rich past (as in Old Spanish 
Town, right) and even richer ; 
present (above, below). Since —. 
Jamaica isthe placetolet your- 

self go, why notlet yourself go? 


come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 


Daily rates per person with 
meals from: *6 in guest 
houses; #10 in hotels; $15 in 
deluxe hotels. Completely- 
serviced cottages, $120 per 





week for 6 persons without 
meals. Low summer air fares 
now! See any travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board, 630 
Sth Ave., New York. Also 
Chicago * Miami ° Los Ange- 


les * San Francisco * Toronto 


IN THE WEST INDIES 
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A hot water lake is in: 


[] Mexico [(] New Zealand (] Peru 


Atop the loftiest peak on New Zea- 
land’s North Island is a crater lake 
filled with water so warm it emits 
steam. Tourists who have misplaced 
travel funds have been known to do 
the same thing. For safety, always 
carry The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Only 
you can cash them! 
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Querches are units of 
currency in: 


(J Saudi Arabia 
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Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
Querches in Saudi Arabia. Checks 
are $10, $20, $50, $100—each 
denomination in a different color 
for instant identification. 
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World’s only drive-in 
cavern is in: 
0 England ( Australia OU.S. 


The world’s only drive-in cavern is 
the Meramec Cavern in Stanton, 
Missouri. When you visit it, use 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. They’re 
known and accepted everywhere! 
Ask for them at your bank. 








JULY COveR. The cover for our all-U.S.A. issue, with its Statue of Liberty theme, 
is the work of Holiday Art Director Frank Zachary and Art Editor Louis Glessmann. 
Though the designers have strayed somewhat from the original, they have emphasized 
the feeling of freedom, excitement and strength generated by Bartholdi’s famous statue. 


HOLIDAY 


NEXT MONTH. In the August issue Aubrey Menen etches a revealing likeness of 
vigorous Milan, the new-rich aristocrat of Italian cities, and Han Suyin does a pres- 
ent-day portrait of Communist Shanghai. The delightful adventures of Madeline in 
London are presented by Ludwig Bemelmans, the reflowering of Biarritz is happily 
described by J. Bryan, III, and California’s legendary Sunset Strip is given a detailed 
inspection by John D. Weaver. Other August titles: The Berkshire Hills by William 
Manchester, A Lightning Guide to Atlantic City by Arnold Ehrlich, A Murder Tour of 
the Midwest by Eli Waldron and an Antic Arts on TV Commentators by Hugh G. Foster. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE ... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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eineken’s 
eineken’s 


eineken’s 
CEP DO 


A treasure 
of pleasure 


from Holland 
to here! 


Fully aged. Natural 
carbonation only. 
Brewed to 
Heineken’s exclusive 
old-world 
formula. 
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GRAND PRIX PARIS 1889 © 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


“Smart handsome 
Heineken’s glasses 
(one shown above), 
imported directly 
from Holland, are 
now available at a 
special price: 6 for 
$4.00. Allow about 
3 weeks for deliv- 
ery. Send check or 
money order to 
S.M.D.Co.,Dept.H, 
P. O. Box 1580, 
1 Wiis AR: by PA. Pits Pid 
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Heineken’'s 
HOLLAND BEER 


GEN. U.S. IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Shrieks 

I have just finished Dr. Eric Gold- 
man’s witty Oppressed Emancipated 
Woman (Party of One, May HOLiDay). 
Being somewhat too old and long in 
the tooth to emit one of the “loud 
shrieks” you expect, let me instead 
softly, softly mention a few points at 
which I take umbrage. 

It is possible I may justifiably rate 
myself an Emancipated Woman. At an 
early age, I marched up Fifth Avenue 
in the Suffrage Parade on that bitter, 
blisteringly windy day. 

Moreover, having produced a couple 
of children now themselves parents, I 
fail to see what’s so awful about the life 
of the Emancipated Woman of any age. 
The tragic example of the young editor 
who had to refuse a drink with an 
author because her husband wanted 
her with him leaves my eyes as dry as 
the Sahara Desert. She should have 
been pleased, and I'll bet she was. My 
dear Doctor Goldman, did you ever 
hear of the satisfaction of being needed? 

Nor does the ecstatic run-down of the 
daughter of the Irish maid, etc., etc., 
seem to me quite convincing. Their 
trouble, poor lambs, was that they 
simply were unequipped to do anything 
else. Somehow, I doubt Doctor Gold- 
man ever talked woman-talk with these 
serene souls. For which, of course, he 
cannot be blamed. After all, he’s a man. 

The pleasures of being a woman! 
They are, I think, rather more complex 
than Doctor Goldman makes them out. 
Or maybe they are simpler. In essence, 
they consist of such old-hat stuff as lov- 
ing and being loved, wanting and being 
wanted, needing and being needed. 
You got that, you got everything, sister. 
You can put up, oh easily, with such 
problems as Organization Men, cock- 
tail parties, jobs, no maids, children, 
PTA, doubling in brass all down the 
line—if you have those essentials. And 
the problems themselves keep the mind 
stretched, the senses alert. The Emanci- 
pated Woman—and Doctor Gold- 
man—would find daytime TV or even 
a “magnificently purposeless coffee 
klaisch” sadly lacking in revivifying 
powers. These simple pleasures do not 
satisfy, do not enthrall, and it’s not a 


question of “no longer’’; there were 


always many of us who demanded dif- 
ferent fare. Doctor Goldman is not 
unique in turning the cause and effect 
of the suffrage movement upside down. 

Sure, the dear old girls who “eman- 
cipated” us were often absurd. I know 
and treasure a few who are left; they’re 
surprised at some of the results of their 
exertions but they are far too intelligent 
to look under the bed for lost dreams. 
With no desire to belabor Doctor 
Goldman, I must say that standing up 
in buses, or even trolley cars, was way 
outside Carrie Chapman Catt’s imagi- 
nation. So were Organization Men. 
Beyond her realm, too, was running an 
establishment without the proper quota 
of cooks, upstairs maids, laundresses, 
seamstresses, ef al. I don’t like standing 
up in buses any better than any one 
else, but I am also aware that old men 
find it as hard to take as I do. Cry 
feminist! but isn’t it an exploded myth 
that men are capable of greater endur- 
ance than women? Remember, “‘Man 
may work from sun to sun but woman’s 


LETTERS 


work is never done.” So women work 
at an eight-hour-a-day job and run a 
house and bring up children, leap from 
cocktail party to cocktail party, are 
Uncle Toms in mink stoles and split- 
level houses—they’d laugh themselves 
sick at a Harriet Beecher Stowe wring- 
ing her hands over their plight. 

On one point—thank goodness, be- 
cause Doctor Goldman has given me 
a lot of fun—I agree with him from the 
bottom of my heart. And that’s The 
Importance of Being a Secretary. Once 
I found myself expounding to a group 
of girls in a Southern college the ad- 
vantages of learning shorthand and 
typing. These would, I said, get them 
into the world of publishing faster than 
anything else. They all wanted to write, 
or at least be editors, immediately, and 
the very words, Business Course, ap- 
palled them. They looked at me as if I 
were one of the lower primates. How- 
ever, they were so uniformly pretty 
they have undoubtedly all married 
Organization Men and by now are 
leading Uncle Tom lives of abject 


misery. 
TAY HOHOFF 


Editor 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
New York City 


I couldn’t agree more. His treatise is 


shocking and true. 
GLADYS K. HEIN 


Richland Center, Wis. 


Doctor Goldman is right about one 
thing: he does brood. Perhaps, though, 
we should excuse him. What can one 
expect from a historian who sees 
history as a Cosmic Imp? He’s bound 


to be bedeviled. 
DOROTHY E. ASHLEY 


Elkhart 


Amazing that Eric F. Goldman could 
be moderator of The Open Mind when 
his is so definitely closed. 

I have invented the Fear Imp. This 
Fear Imp, sensitive to the male’s fear 
at losing his special prerogatives, 
gained at the expense of woman’s intel- 
lectual development, will snap shut a 
man’s mind faster than he can say 
“feminine emancipation.”’ A man with 
a closed mind and wide-open emotions 
is a frightful thing to behold and I am 
therefore in the process of founding 
a ‘‘National Association for the Reduc- 
tion of Fear in Men as They Contem- 
plate Woman’s Advancement from 
Adjunct-to-the-Man to A-Person-in- 


Her-Own-Right.” 
MIMI KAPROLAT 


Berkeley, Calif. 


My National Association for the 
Emancipation of Emancipated Women 
will concentrate on organizing some 
communal housekeeping and child- 
caring facilities as in countries like the 
Soviet Union and Israel, who really 
believe women have brains and value 


them. 
ALTA GOLDNER 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Success Story 

I take this opportunity to say that 
the response to Will Success Spoil 
Atlanta? (May Ho .ipay) has been 
tremendous! Frances Gray Patton’s 
article was exceptionally well done and 
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she really got to the heart of the situa- 

tion in Atlanta. HoLipay has done the 

nation untold good in pointing up the 
growth and potential of our city. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 

Atlanta 


Frances Gray Patton caught At- 
lanta’s spirit of growth, progress, in- 


dustry, success, love of home. She | 


visited City Hall and the Cyclorama. 
She met the city’s famous citizens. But 
she missed one of the most significant 
characteristics about Atlanta. Atlanta 
is a city of churches—all kinds and 
varieties—and church-going families. 
Sunday church traffic on Peachtree 
Street is as heavy and congested as 
Monday business traffic. Is this not the 
basic reason for the quip, “‘Atlanta’s an 
amateur at sin,” the declining crime 
rate, the favorable racial climate, the 
long reign of the ‘‘Moralist Party’? 
CAROLINE RAKESTRAW 
Executive Director 
Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation, Inc. 
Atlanta 


In May Ho ipay there was a banker 
whose hobby was old cars and you pic- 
ture him with a 1904 Hupmobile. 

I helped build that model and Hupp 
never was in business in 1904 making 
cars. Just check and you will find very 
few four cylinders in 1904. 

There are a lot of us old-timers left 
that built motor cars from the steamers, 


gas and high wheelers. 
JOHN M. JANES 


Beardstown, Ill. 


@ Banker Mills B. Lane, Jr., says, “Of 
course it’s not a 1904 Hupmobile because 
the company wasn’t even established un- 
til 1908. We have no positive proof of the 
year model this particular car is. An 
expert in antique automobile circles is 
convinced this car is a 1909. I’m per- 
fectly willing to say it’s a 1909, but I 
can’t prove it. I'd give anything in the 
world to have its actual age authenti- 
cated.” —Ed. 


Atlanta is one of the world’s most 
beautiful cities, boasting miles of fabu- 
lous residential area. When you might 
have given us pictures of elegant man- 
sions and gardens, how could you pos- 
sibly choose to show instead a handful 
of business executives and the Reverend 


Martin King? 
MARTHA F. LEYS 


Waynesboro, Va. 


Mighty Congo 

Since I am of lazy temperament, this 
is my first fan letter to HOLIDAY, but a 
word must be said about the brilliance 
of Nadine Gordimer’s prose poem, 
The Congo River (May HO.ipay). 
Nothing I have read in my past recol- 
lection evokes the sense of history and 
myth that is Africa. It is a piece of 
great reportage with the style of great 


literature. 
NORMAN ROSTEN 


Brooklyn 


Journey, Part One 


I very much enjoyed reading Journey 
to Scandinavia (May Ho .ipay). It is 
Continued on Page 6 
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NEARLY 200 NOW IN 30 STATES AND CANADA... 
A NEW HOLIDAY INN OPENS ALMOST EVERY WEEK 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas ONLY THIS SIGN MEANS 


Virginia 
Wisconsin hi Alany Dn 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Traveling? 


Sure sign 

of what 
youre getting 
...and that 
what 

youre getting 
is good! 


The most reliable sign you can find as you 
travel—HOLIDAY INN. At nearly 200 
different locations along major traffic ar- 
teries in 30 states, you’ll find the uniform 
high quality of facilities and service that 
has made Holiday Inns the biggest and 
most respected name in Motor Hotels. Best 
of all, you’ll find these luxurious accom- 
modations and modernly beautiful sur- 
roundings are yours at moderate prices. 
Use your American Express credit card if 
you wish... and always reserve a room 
at your next stop-over point via Holiday 
Inns’ free teletype service. Your advance 
reservation is your assurance that you 
will enjoy the modern luxury, the cordial 
family atmosphere and good food that 
have come to be recognized as Holiday Inn 
trademarks from coast to coast. So look 
for the great sign with the star on top. 


Please send me without cost or obligation the latest 
Holiday Inns’ Directory giving locations, addresses, 
facilities, rates, phone and teletype number of all 
Holiday Inns now in operation. Write to: Holiday Inns 
of America, 3736 Lamar Ave., Memphis 18, Tenn. 


Name 
Street Address- 
a 


State. 


G7 Copyright 1961, Holiday Inns of America, Inc. 











When you go on vacation— 


Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 


ere +165: ‘751: 593e 


Experss, Compan i sow 


awe Express, 








Always carry 
laereen Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES: TRAVELERS CHEQUES + CREDIT CARDS +» MONEY ORDERS - TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING. 





Continued from Page 4 
another expression of the fact which I 
have often noticed—that Danes and 
Americans have much in common. 
K. KNUTH-WINTERFELDT 
Ambassador of Denmark 
Washington 


Hamilton Basso repeatedly warns 
about advance reservations in Copen- 
hagen. In the Central Railroad Station 
there, the Danish National Tourist 
Organization maintains an office which 
is open from 9 a.m. until midnight. 
Arriving there from Hamburg in Au- 
gust, 1959, about 11 at night, with scores 
of people, we were all accommodated 
within a short period of time either in 
a hotel or private home and at reason- 


able prices. 
CYRIL GROSS, JR. 


Kinderhook, N.Y. 


Green Thumb Department 


Your Handbook of Garden Flowers 
(May Ho pay) is one of the best. I am 
pleased to see that special, and too rare, 
kind of writing about gardens that 
gives rein to personal preference and 
style blended with practical informa- 
tion. A pleasure to read. 

RICHARD B. MCADOO 
New York City 


I can not agree with your opinion 
that the wistaria “on frame dwellings 
can act like a slow hurricane removing 
shutters, shingles and drain pipes.” 
Wistaria, ivy and even the mild Virginia 
creeper get out of hand if allowed to 
run wild. This also applies to children 
and tomeats. 

When wistdria is planted, it is held 
to twines amd later wires, and it is al- 
lowed to gtow just so much and so far. 
One must decide just what the size is to 
be and stick to it. A commercial grower 
told me that to have good grapes, one 
must have a sharp scissors, strong hands 
and no conscience. This also applies to 


the wistaria. 
CHARLES C. FINN 


Seattle 


Application Form 


Maurice Edelman, writing on Eng- 
land’s Powers That Be (May HOLIDAY), 
says: ““Until just a few years ago, appli- 
cants for admission to the Foreign 
Service were sized up partly at a 
country-house weekend where their 
demeanor in disposing of an hors 
d’oeuvres toothpick in a room without 
receptacles was closely scrutinized.” 

I was One of three psychologists on 
the staff of the Selection Board to which 
Mr. Edelman refers. No test or exercise 
even remotely resembling what he de- 
scribes was ever given. Nor did the 
Board set out to evaluate social skills 
of the kind Mr. Edelman suggests. 
Perhaps we should have, but we didn’t. 

PATRICK B. HOME 
New York City 


@ Maurice Edelman replies: “1 had this 
story on excellent authority. Following 
Parliamentary criticism of the country- 
house method of selection, the procedure 
was eventually changed.” —Ed. 


Onward and Upward 


Why Men Climb Mountains (May 
Houipay) has a quality seldom noted 
in outdoor articles. 

This writer has been climbing through 
hills, deserts and mountains ever since 
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HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Boys’ Schools 


BARRINGTON SCHOOL 


Boys’ Preparatory School 
Grades 7-12 and Post Graduate 


Excellent college preparatory school in 
lovely Berkshires. Also General Course, 
major sports, fine facilities, remedial read- 
ing, small classes. Summer Session July 1. 


Director of Admissions, Box 210D 
Great Barrington, Mass. NYC Telephone Circle 5-0240 


RCESTER 


ACADEMY — ®t 1834 

Boys prepared to meet increasingly difficult col- 

lege entrance requirements. Many graduates 

enter engineering and scientific schools. Grades 8-12. Pref- 

erence ate to younger students as college pressure re- 

quires thorough preparation. A few openings in ninth and 

tenth grades only. National enrollment. Teams in all 
sports. Gym., swimming pool, track. Activities. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster 
111 Providence Street Worcester, Mass. 


MANLIUS “cr 00s 
FOR BOYS 
Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 


intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium. 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 





























Admiral Farragut Academy 
Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
hool in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and_ career. 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 
FORK UNION WbARY 
ACADEMY 
* Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
peesemoort des 9-12) has increased honor 
roll 50%. Develops concentration. Full 
poke ROTC highest rating. 17 aa 
<9 LS este oe 2 completely “health gyms, 


¥ 2 indoor 8. Lame a h 
puiltings 8c bool gt 


ta year. For ie te el Housemathersy sara 
and catal 

* Dr. J. Sc Wlanen Box 17, Fork Union, Va. 
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STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
bean — vee write Supt. 

Y7, RON. Va. ‘ 
BASiC: COURSE R BY = 
U.S. ARMY TNSTRUCTORS. Founded 1860 


Augusta Military Academ 
“The Urleodiy School.” gD ietinguished ROTC achool in 
pee pen alley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Ay te —-20. Ae 
nad) graduates in leading colleges. A Me sedeg ric 
an. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. ate $1300. 
atalog- Gen. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 


ST JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
E : 7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
Mi individual attention. Reading Clinic. 
Boga O ireproof dorms, hospital, 

ee chapel. al meets including crew. 

a ‘é dk Summer Camp. 77th year. Catalog. 
peta oll Dir. of Admissions, Box 771, Delafield, Wisconsin 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
Episcopal- peoted college prep, military school. Lake shore 
campus. Est. 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College 
Board center. Expert guidance toward proper college 
choice. ROTC. All sports. New gym. Catalogs. 

77 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Howe Military School 
Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
tory, business. Ponate Achievement Rating gives 
fndfeidual g goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Sonus B. Bouton, M.A., 871 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
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UD SON IN ARIZONA 
\//A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, warm, dry climate. In Par- 
adise Valley, near Phoenix. College 
preparatory. Grades 1-12 (boarding 5-12). 
Small classes. Accredited. Riding included 
in tuition. Tennis, swimming, fishing pack 
trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, music. 33rd 
year. For catalog, write: 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizona 
Fenster Ranch Schoo!l—Tucson 


Fully accredited, nationally known ranch school for boys 
and girls. Grades 1-12. Colle: ge preparatory. Superior facil- 
ities and staff. Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, 
dry climate. For catalog write Mr. G. E. Fenster, Director, 
Fenster Ranch School, Box 6230, Tucson, Arizona 


Girls’ School 
Newport School 


For Girls. Prepares for leading colleges. Superior staff. 
Classes of 4 to 10. Study skills stressed. Grades 8 through 
12. Enrollment limited. All sports. E rquipenent unsurpassed. 
Catalog. New York City Rep., 220 E. 50th St., TE 8-0948. 

Newport, Rhode Island 


Colliege—Puerto Rico 


Inter American University of Puerto 
Ri c U.S. accred., bi-ling. B.A., B.S. Spec. '61 summer 

ico prgms: Lat. “Amer. Cent.; Biol.-Gen’l Sci. Tchrs 
Inst.; Hi Schl Stu. Sci. Camps; YMCA Prof. Lead. Train.; 
Germ., Creat. Writ. Workshops; Int'l Inst. Music seminars. 
Brochure. Dr. George Boyer, | A U, San German, P. R. 
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* BERTANI 
SOAVE 
(SOH-AH*VAY) 

About Soave, Gourmet Magazine 
says: “The wine is one of Italy’s 
best. A wine... that can be chilled 
or iced and that goes with almost 


any food.” One of many fine Bertani 


Wines. 


LIGHT, DRY WHITE WINE 
IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


©McKesson & Robbins, N.Y., 1961 
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STATE STREET 
The Restaurant Landmatk of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

: 
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Piquant tein: 


Barbecue Sauce adds 





zest to open-fire cooking 
of beef, 
pork, lamb 


or chicken. 
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This artfully 


to-use sauce 
imparts a rich 
flavor difference 
everyone enjoys. 


HEINZ 


Barbecue Sauce 
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his early teens. Next year he will scale 
that magic ridge of three score years 
and ten and, as a member of the 
“Hundred Peaks” section of the Sierra 
Club here, he is still climbing. Mr. 
Noyce in his forties is only a boy, has 
years more to be filled with the deepest 
and most interesting experiences. What 
he has written certainly conveyed a mes- 
sage to me and to anyone who has 
experienced that quiet, soul-sutisfying 
feeling of silent might which enfolds 
you alone on the side of a mountain, 
destroys your egos, relaxes your ten- 
sions and makes you a Christian. 
C..B. OLMSTEAD 
Riverside, Calif. 


Added Interest 


Thank you for publishing the fine ar- 
ticle by Clifton Fadiman on books and 
reading for children, which I have just 
read in the August, 1952, Ho ipay. If 
you think I am a little tardy at getting 
around to the August, 1952, issue, let 
me say I am a thrifty Yankee who 
throws nothing away that may be of 
use. And Fadiman’s article is more ap- 
plicable today when I have six children 
four of whom are in school, than it was 
in 1952 when we f id just two babies. 

WILLIAM STOCKDALE 
Putnam, Conn. 


Foreign Fan Mail 


I have been reading your wonderful 
magazine for over two years. Thanks 
to it, I not only enriched my baggage « ¢ 
tourist knowledge, but I improved a 
great deal my knowing of the English 
language. At times your articles on 
some partic ar place were so convinc- 
ingly interesting that I changed my 
mind on where to go to spend my holi- 
days. As far as my 1961 summer vaca- 
tions are concerned, I decided to visit 
the south of my country, so wonderful, 
and yet little known by me. 

ALESSANDRO PERUCCHINI 
Milan 


Sounding Board 


I ask myself if there is yet any civiliza- 
tion among us when we still burn and 
throw in boiling water living creatures 
of life? Crabs, lobsters, etc., to cook 
them alive! As long as there, is such in- 
difference and cruelty, there can not be 
feeling among humans. Cruelty has 
only one root as indifference has, and as 
long as we practice cruelty, we will have 
the repercussion of it among us. Stamp 
out cruelty and we will have kindness 
and the benefit of it. Disgust of torture 
will follow and the disgust of bloody 


wars. th? 
JEAN COUTERIER 


Greenwood Lake, N.Y. 


Reading your magazine monthly, I 
wish you’d tell me why the relationship 
between the public and the American 
soldier is so bad. Our code we abide by 
is “I am an American fighting man. I 
serve in the forces which guard my 
country and our way of life. I am pre- 
pared to give my life in their defense.” 
The public sees it every other way but 
what we represent, plus treating us like 
third-class citizens in the majority of 


cities. 
SP/4 GEORGE ROBINSON 


Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment toLetters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Squarc, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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200 mph Piper Aztec at pass where old Butterfield Trail cut through Hueco mountains 
in west Texas. Convenient landing strips abound at scenic points throughout the West. 


Portect Way to Tour the West 


by PIPER! 


What could be more perfect than cruising the wide open spaces by Piper? 
From Acapulco to Anchorage, you touch down where you wish—remote 
ranch strip...San Francisco... Jackson Hole... Las Vegas. It makes little 
or no difference where you want to go. Your Piper's ready and able to land 
you just about anywhere—straight, direct, in fast non-stop hops. 

That, of course, is the secret why smart people are sparking the great boom- 
ing interest in private and business airplanes—travel convenience, flexibility 
and fun. Most of the fast, beautiful Pipers you see are justifiable as business 
investments because of what they do to improve company profits. They're 
time savers, manpower savers, money makers. And they give their owners 
an extra fillip that makes every business trip seem more like a day off or a 
round of golf ...and just as therapeutic and relaxing. That's why flying your 
own Piper is justly called the world’s most practical sport. 

Sound far-fetched? YOU flying? Not when you see how easy your Piper 
dealer makes it. He'll teach you while you travel on business trips, or by 
the individual lesson. He'll teach you FREE when you buy your own Piper. 

Flying’s simple, fun, fascinating. Why not call or visit your Piper dealer 


(listed in the Yellow Pages) and get all the facts? 








bs cielo al Sele TESTE. ee, r 
PIPER COMANCHE-style-setting, world non-stop distance record holder, cruises 


over 180 mph with 250 hp engine; 160 mph with 180 hp. Carries four in quiet, 
roomy luxury. Other fine Piper planes include Aztec (shown at top); Apache, lowest 
cost twin-engine; new Cherokee, only low-cost 4-place with modern low wing; and 
the sensational Colt, which is priced at only $4995. 








YOURS FREE! Send for ‘HOLIDAY FLIGHT KIT" containing Piper catalog, 
full information on learning to fly, and a colorful book describing a typical 
Piper owner's vacation trip to Mexico. Just write Dept. D-7. 


PIPER accor: coxossnen 


Lock Haven, Pa. 





MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 














ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST 
SPECTACULAR COURSES 


Challenging feature of the 
CASTLE HARBOUR estate, new 
18 hole golf course boasting 

the Island’s sportiest holes, 

most beautiful views. Everything’s 
in full swing . . . boating, fishing, 
water sports with dancing and 
floorshows nightly. Here's your 
complete Bermuda vacation at 
one distinguished resort! 


JOHN C. FISCHBECK Il, Gen. Mgr. 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 


TUCKER'S TOWN, BERMUDA 


For color folders & reservations 
See your TRAVEL AGENT or 
HOTEL COUNSELLORS, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17-TN 7-1450 
5p Boston 16 
AG ichigan Ave. 250 Boylston St. 
2-4383 CO 6-1370 








by Romain Gary 


Clifton Fadiman welcomes Romain 
Gary’s second guest appearance in 
Party of One: 


““As a phenomenon we must call 
Romain Gary singular. In all other re- 
spects however he is a one-man plural- 
istic universe. He has two secretaries ; 
to the first he starts dictating at 7 
A.M., to the second at 10 P.M. As an 
ex-French Air Force officer he wears 
three decorations. As novelist he is 
credited with seven novels, including 
one Goncourt Prize winner, The Roots 
of Heaven, a best-seller on two conti- 
nents. His latest novel is The Talent 
Scout. As athlete he can and does run 
five miles regularly without stopping— 
and he did this even while he was 
French Consul General in Los Ange- 
les, where sidewalks are at a premium 
and all automobiles Juggernauts. 
As a sleeper he requires, accord- 
ing to circumstances, either nine or 
zero hours. 

“*He has in preparation (to continue 
with this numbers game) ‘twelve 
or thirteen other projects,’ mostly 
novels; and believes that for the 
human race ‘the next 20,000 years 
will be difficult.’ 

“*A record of his varied life—he is 
now only forty-seven—is contained in 
his forthcoming autobiography, Prom- 
ise at Dawn, shortly to appear in con- 
densed form in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

“The subjoined essay is hardly cal- 
culated to win M. Gary a medal for 
popularity to pin beside his war deco- 
rations. But, as readers of his earlier 
Party of One essay on The Human 
Face know, M. Gary is not, however 
multi-talented, a professional crowd- 
pleaser. We, with suitable bows of 
thanks, are delighted to receive from 
his hands this delicious little vial of 
prussic acid.” —THE EDITORS 


© Romain Gary 1961 


PARTY OF ONE 


The triumph of rudeness: East or West, 


it’s all One World when it comes to bad manners 


@ In our age of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, it is not often that a man can 
venture an opinion with something 
approaching absolute conviction. I 
take great pleasure, therefore, in 
committing myself to the following 
point of view: Mr. Khrushchev, as 
he stood on the floor of the United 
Nations not so long ago, brandish- 
ing his shoe in his hand, was truly 
expressing the spirit of our time. I 
firmly believe that the banner 
Khrushchev raised so high above his 





head—a soft, brown leather mocca- 
sin, I understand—will remain a 
more fitting monument to the 20th 
Century than the United Nations Or- 
ganization itself, and that millions will 
queue at the Kremlin gates to behold 
it, long after its owner’s departure. 

For I have no doubt whatsoever 
of what Mr. Khrushchev’s message 
to the world was on that historic oc- 
casion: he was expressing the abso- 
lute rudeness of our time. 

I hope that no one will claim that 
the Soviet statesman was speaking 
only for the communist East. Rude- 
ness knows no frontiers, no national 
barriers, no classes, no races; it is 
perhaps the only true and complete 
incarnation of fraternity in our time. 
Together with sexual activity and 
hunger, it is the most general charac- 
teristic of the species and the true 
link between all the peoples of the 
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world. You have only to see the j 
blackboard-jungle kids in the streets | 
of Warsaw or New York, or observe 
how the supposedly courteous 
Frenchmen or Italians spit their 
hatred at you from behind the wheels 
of their cars, or take part as mem- 
bers of the opposition in any political 
rally anywhere, to realize that as far 
as beastliness of manners is con- 
cerned all nations and all peoples, 
whatever their religious creed or the 
color of their skin, have at last 


Mr. Khrushchev’s shoe: 
a fitting monument 
to the 20th Century. 


DRAWING BY RONALD SEARLE 


achieved a unity, a liberty, an equal- 
ity and a fraternity, proving that 
mankind did not dream in vain. 

In Soviet Russia today the word 
bezkulturno—meaning uncultured, 
ill-mannered, uneducated—is the 
greatest expression of scorn known 
to the communist vocabulary. But 
the* lack of consideration and out- 
right spite of one human being for 
another are as prevalent today in the 
streets of Tokyo and Paris as in 
those of Moscow. When a Teddy- 
boy in London beats up an old 
woman in the streets he is merely 
“adjusting” to the manner in which 
our society behaves, be it on the 
level of the Hiroshima atom bomb 
or on some more modest level of dis- 
regard for our fellow men. 

Please do not misunderstand me: 
I do not pretend I am different from 

Continued on Page 10 
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EARLY MORNING TRIP? New 
General Electric Trip-Mate Travel 
Alarm Clock wakes you on the 
dot for early outings! Your choice 
of “‘Read-Easy” lighted dial in 
pink, blue or brown, or luminous 
dial in brown or gray. Tough, 
leather-textured case. Only 3” 
high. Ideal travel companion! 


DRIES YOUR HAIR—ANYWHERE! 
And lets you walk, talk and hear 
while your hair is drying! Now 
General Electric Hair Dryer \ets 
you wash and dry your hair as 
often as you like, at beach or 
mountains, hotel or motel. Dryer 
straps to waist, has compact stor- 
age case. 


ee RAS 
What's New From 


General Electric 


FOR 


VACATION 
TRAVEL 


QUICK COFFEE BREAK? Take 
your “coffee shop” with you! 
General Electric Peek» A+ Brew® 
Coffee Maker counts the cups, 
brews 3 to 10 cups of perfect coffee 
quickly, automatically! Keeps it 
hot, too. Enjoy a hot cup of coffee 
as you like it—any time, anywhere! 


PLUGS IN AROUND THE WORLD! 
New General Electric Steam & Dry 
Travel Iron has two adapter plugs 
that fit almost all outlets, here and 
abroad... (from Zanzibar with 230 
volts A.C. to Munich with 110 volts 
D.C.). Weighs only 134 pounds, 
folds flat for easy storage. Trans- 
lucent water bulb is removable. 


General Electric Company, 
Housewares & Commercial Equip- 
ment Division, Bridgeport2,Conn. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








Continued from Page 8 

you. To keep my place in our society, I 
long ago accepted the rules of the game. 
I have learned as well as you how to 
snatch a taxi in the rain from another 
person, even when the stranger was the 
first to hail the driver. I know as well as 
you how to sneak my car into a parking 
space ahead of the fellow who is trying 
to back his own car into it and who was 


there before me. When a pedestrian 
makes me miss a green light, I express 
my thoughts the same way you do. 
When I sit in a bus and see a woman 
standing, I too have a strong tendency 
to see her in her early twenties and not 
in her late fifties, and it’s only when her 
eye meets mine that I rise with a pleas- 
ant smile, even though I do not gen- 
erally add, as the other fellow did: 


‘Please do sit down; I don’t want you 
to think that I give my place up only to 
pretty women.” And at forty-seven lam 
slowly unlearning one of the lessons 
of my childhood: I am actually trying 
to remember not to kiss a lady’s hand. 

On this one point, I must confess, 
I am not yet adjusted. I have spent 
many happy years in the United 
States, a nation that is still perhaps 








For the best looking eyes under the sun 


In any sun-filled season, you’ll look your best and see 
better in Outdoor Eyewear by American Optical. That’s 
because AO outdoor lenses offer clear, undistorted vision 
plus excellent protection from irritating ultraviolet and 
infrared rays... and the frames are designed by eyewear 
fashion experts! What’s more, AO Red Dot frames are 
made to ‘‘take it’’ because they feature temple screws 


that won’t loosen or get lost. 


AO Outdoor Glasses are available in either plain or 
prescription lenses—and you have a choice of three fa- 


*, M. REG. POLAROID CORP, 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 


3 





mous shades: Calobart (green), Cosmetanj{ (tan), and 


10 





True Color (neutral grey). Each may also be combined 
with a Polaroid* element that eliminates reflected glare. 

For the best in sight for outdoor living all year round, 
see a member of the Eye Care Professions. 


tr. M. REG. AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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the kindest and most good-hearted 
in its every-day behavior and which 
can claim to have, by far, the most 
polite car-parking attendants in the 
world. (Whenever I hear criticism of 
the United States abroad, of its 
political or other shortcomings, I 
leap to its defense. I remind such 
insolent critics of the niceness and 
courtesy of the American parking 
attendant, and this usually leaves 
them speechless.) But, pleasant as 
they have been, my years in the 
United States would have been even 
more agreeable if American women 
had allowed me to kiss their hands. 
It is not that I am a sex fiend; it is 
just that, as a child, I was taught 
that good manners require a man to 
kiss a lady’s hand. 

During the early part of my stay 
on the American continent, I was 
still trying to perform this—to me at 
least—sacred ritual. More than forty 
years ago my mother had explained 
to me that to kiss the hand of a mar- 
ried woman is a tribute to all the 
mothers of the world who have suf- 
fered in childbirth; it is a discreet 
apology and a symbol of gratitude. 
But in the United States I found my- 
self embroiled in a muscular struggle 
whenever I tried to raise a lady’s 
hand to my lips. My gesture was al- 
ways misunderstood. Either the lady 
threw a quick, worried glance in the 
direction of her husband, or else she 
blushed and smiled delightedly and 
a little guiltily, and more often than 
not exclaimed, “Oh, thank you!” 
making me feel like a fool. Despite 
my frustration, I still regard the kiss- 
ing of a woman’s hand as one of 
those small courtesies necessary for 
the preservation of that essential 
margin between men and women, 
which makes them both, in different 
ways, superior to each other and, 
therefore, again in different ways, 
and on a higher level, truly equal. 

The rude and crude notion of the 
equality of sexes, as it is conceived 
today, is of such absurdity that it 
leads to more cases of homosexual- 
ity, frigidity and impotence than any 
other cause known to psychiatry. At 
a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Psychosomatic Medicine, Dr. Mau- 
rice Linden, Director of the City of 
Philadelphia Mental Health Divi- 
sion, attributed frigidity to the so- 
called equality of sexes, promoted 
by the modern emancipation of 
women and what he calls “role ex- 
change”—that is, a woman’s taking 
the part of the man in society and 
the home. This unnatural role of the 
mother is often the cause of homo- 
sexuality in her children, which prob- 
ably explains why homosexuality 
and frigidity are becoming wide- 
spread diseases of our time. I quote 
the doctor’s conclusion: 
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“The situation can be resolved if 
the woman patient can be restored 
to a truly feminine position.” 

I do not mean to imply that this 
can be achieved merely by kissing 
the woman’s hand. Both masculine 
and feminine behavior must be 
changed. The nature of the relation- 
ship between the sexes should be re- 
considered. A more courteous and 
respectful—a more idealistic—atti- 
tude toward the female is probably 
part of the answer. The contempo- 
rary antiromantic education given to 
our children, incorporating the idea 
that a woman is nothing but a man 
in every way but one, is destructive 
to the very nature of the psychologi- 
cal and sexual relationship between 
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man and woman. Yet the answer to 
the problem of the equality of the 
sexes is very simple. 

Men are superior to women, but 
women are superior to men; and 
that is why both sexes are equal, in 
different ways and on different lev- 
els. Indeed, the whole humanistic 
concept of mankind is one of superi- 
ority: it entails looking up, not look- 
ing down. Politeness—the word has 
become so old-fashioned and futile, 
so rarely used that I hardly dare 
write it—politeness is only a form of 
romanticism, and romanticism itself 
is but a form of idealism, born of a 
high conception of man and of his 
dignity. 

Just as we cannot live without our 
essential myths and symbols, we 
cannot function as human beings 
without politeness. When our myths 
and symbols are destroyed or col- 
lapse, we are ready for the psychia- 
trist or the lunatic asylum, or for a 
totalitarian regime that will satisfy 
all our animal needs, provided we do 
not object to being treated like ani- 


mals. Juvenile delinquency—the bru- 
tality, rudeness and violence of our 
youth—is largely due to a deeply 
frustrated romanticism, a world dis- 
ease in which myths and symbols and 
romantic images are thwarted on all 
sides by a materialistic, pseudo-Freud- 
ian, crudely realistic approach to the 
human being—particuarly in the re- 
lationship between sexes. 


The matter of so-called ‘“‘natural’’ 
behavior deserves a little attention from 
those concerned about the beastliness of 
our time. I have no patience with peo- 
ple who behave “‘naturally.” In fact, I 
am sick and tired of them, of their “‘sin- 
cerity” and their “integrity” —attitudes 
which perhaps make life easier for those 
who practice them, but make it almost 
unbearable for their victims. 


Natural behavior is not the purpose 
of civilization. I don’t care if you be- 
have naturally or not, but I don’t want 
to see your hairy chest over your sweat 
shirt when I am eating. I don’t want to 
hear clinical details about your sex life, 
or about the sex life of your partners. I 
don’t want you to explain to my daugh- 
ter—I am happy to report that I 
haven’t one—that if she is not in- 
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dulging in a completely free sex life, 
it only means that she is inhibited 
and therefore unnatural. I don’t want 
you, if you are an angry young man, 
to use realistic four-letter words just 
to show that you harbor no roman- 
tic illusions about love or anything 
else. 

Natural behavior and even sin- 
cerity are only too often cheap forms 
of self-indulgence, typical of a de- 
generate society which rejects disci- 
pline and whose slogan, Let Go: 
Don’t Hold It Back, quickly be- 
comes an unbearable imposition on 
those who refuse to accept it. | am 
not interested in your sincerity or 
your integrity; I want you to be po- 
lite, to respect my beliefs and secret 
vulnerabilities, and if you are suffer- 
ing from a compulsion to “speak 
your mind,” please take your mind 
somewhere else. 

Some years ago a man whom | in- 
advertently invited to my house had 
a fit of sincerity, after dinner, and he 
proceeded to tell my guests exactly 
what he thought of them. In his 
opinion, all my guests were intellec- 
tual frauds, snobs, phonies. The 
artist$ usiiong them were “commer- 
cialists,” the writers lacked integ- 
rity, and the painters, having found 
a gimmick once and for all, were 
merely prostituting themselves. The 
fact that I would much rather have 
had at my table a well-behaved pros- 
titute than a university graduate with 
that sort of notion of sincerity did 
not cross his mind. He was probably 
convinced that he was merely speak- 
ing “the truth” and being “honest.” 
He probably felt “‘pure,”” courageous 
and admirable. To me he was noth- 
ing but a brute, guilty of invasion of 
privacy, and although getting rid of 
him involved smashing a window 
and breaking some furniture, I did 
so without hesitation. 

To speak one’s mind without any 
consideration for the difficulty of be- 
ing a man, for our lack of talent, our 
struggles, our illusions, our short- 
comings and frailties, to speak the 
cruel truth when nothing essential is 
at stake, is simply bigotry and intol- 
erance. After all, it is possible that if 
mankind were to know the whole 
truth about itself it would disinte- 
grate and die in horror and despair. 

But how can we escape this self- 
indulgent disrespect for the other 
person when we live in a society 
where our children are brought up 
by a pseudo-Freudian school of edu- 
cators? As soon as they begin to 
think, they are encouraged to be 
“themselves,” to smash and break 
and scream without punishment. I 
have seen a child stuff live fledglings 
into the fingers of a glove, under the 
complacent eyes of his modern par- 
ents. When I made a dash for the 
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little monster, I was reprimanded and 
told that I was giving the child a trauma. 
The fact that the child was torturing 
and killing birds and was giving me a 
trauma did not seem in the least to 
bother those stupid followers of some 
nonsense textbooks on children’s psy- 
chology. 

The incident took place more than 
thirteen years ago and I am sure that 


this particular brat is today proudly 
holding his own with the other 
morons of his generation who try 
to run you down with their cars or 
murder you in a fit of self-expression 
and natural behavior. Statistics show 
that the “uninhibited” generation is 
providing more inmates for lunatic 
asylums than any other, that it in- 
cludes more sex deviates and juve- 


nile delinquents than any other. Par- 
tially to blame for this are those 
so-called educators and child psy- 
chologists who simply refuse to ac- 
knowledge the fact that a certain 
amount of individual containment is 
necessary for the peaceful coexist- 
ence of all. There were fewer mur- 
derers among youngsters when chil- 
dren were disciplined severely and 
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Scallop Shell on the ocean floor» 


@ Seashells carried halfway around the world—from 
an ocean floor in the Orient to Marcus Samuel’s curio 
shop near the London docks—started a chain of events 
that created one of today’s best-known trademarks. 

Sailors coming off their ships sold the seashells they 
had collected to the curio shop owner. When used on 
ornamental boxes and trinkets, the shells found favor 
in mid-Victorian eyes, and the merchant imported 
thousands upon thousands of shells. 

Later, the sons of Marcus Samuel gave this Far 
Eastern trade a new dimension by shipping the first 
bulk cargo of kerosene through the Suez Canal. They 
gave seashell names to their ships, and when a com- 
pany was formed to engage in the oil business, the 
scallop shell became its trademark. 

Perhaps it was out of sentiment for their father’s 
beginnings that Marcus Samuel’s sons thought of the 
shell. Yet their choice proved most appropriate for the 
enterprise that was to become the Shell Companies. 

Since antiquity the shell has symbolized the sea, the 
voyage and the quest. Venus, born of the sea, was 
identified with the shell. It was the badge of pilgrims 
to the shrine of the apostle, St. James—and of Cru- 
saders in their quest to the Holy Land. 

In our day, as name and trademark of the Shell 
Companies, the shell continues to be the sign of the 
quest. Shell men search for oil in forests, deserts and 
under the ocean floor. Then the quest goes on in Shell 
laboratories where research people seek new products 
from petroleum. 

Examples: man-made rubber that duplicates tree- 
grown rubber for the first time. New insecticides to 
aid the farmer in his age-old battle against pests. 
Adhesives so tough they replace rivets in airplanes. 
And, of course, always finer gasolines and motor oils. 

When yoy see the Shell sign think of it as the symbol 
of the quest for new ideas, new products and new ways 
to serve you. The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Com- 
pany; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 


© SHELL OIL COMPANY, 1961 
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kept in their place, when good man- 
ners began in the nursery. Unless we 
reverse the trend and try to teach in- 
dividual discipline at an early age, 
we will see the final breakup of our 
free society, which will be succeeded, 
of sheer necessity, by some totalitar- 
ian discipline. 

This problem of manners has put 
democracy at stake. A deep scorn 


for humanity underlies the rudeness 
of our century. Americans are by 
far, in my opinion, the most friendly 
people in the world, but even here 
the “Hi, Mac” attitude and the 


who-does-he-think-he-is approach de- 
rive less, it seems to me, from the 
honorable notion that all men are 
equal than from a sort of unconscious 
scorn and the barely disguised nihilistic 


idea that all men are equal, if not to 
zero, at least to very little. The popu- 
lation explosion all over the world will 
soon make life unbearable unless we 
compensate for the ever-increasing 
physical proximity of each man to his 
neighbor by more considerate, more 
tolerant and less uninhibited behavior. 

I am not preaching hypocrisy in 
human relations. | am clamoring for 
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a nobler approach to democracy, for 
a greater mutual respect among all 
of us, ordinary travelers on the bus 
of life, where courtesy to the ever- 
increasing and pressing crowd of fel- 
low passengers is essential for our 
comfort on this brief journey. 

If I resent being called by my first 
name by a man whom I met barely 
two minutes ago, it is not out of a 
feeling of superiority, it is not be- 
cause I harbor the secret illusion 
that I am special and different. To 
the contrary. A man who calls me 
immediately by my first name with- 
out knowing anything about me is 
actually avoiding me. He doesn’t 
want to bother with me, to find out 
if he likes or dislikes me; in fact, he 
refuses to know me. He will forget 
me in a few moments and will never 
see me again, and so, by slapping 
me on the back and calling me by 
my first name, as if he had known 
me all his life, he avoids the diffi- 
culty of becoming truly acquainted 
with me, and actually gets rid of me 
rather rudely, under the disguise of 
friendliness. 

In our disturbed and uncertain 
age, not knowing where we are go- 
ing, how and if we shalhget there, 
the least we can do in our common 
predicament is to treat one another 
with a certain amount of respect. It 
is more important and more urgent 
today to teach our children this hum- 

ble form of tolerance—courtesy and 
good manners are nothing else but 
that—than to try to convince them 
that capitalism is better than com- 
munism, or vice versa. If history has 
proved something, it is that means 
and ways are more important than 
the distant ends. 

No one can say with certainty 
where humanity’s bus is going, but 
good manners, at least, will permit 
us to travel together in some sort of 
comfort. Politeness is tolerance ap- 
plied on the level of everyday life; 
after all, the first purpose of civiliza- 
tion is to make life easier for every- 
one. Respect for the human being 
goes all the way from simple cour- 
tesy to the determination of avoid- 
ing a nuclear holocaust. 

To return to Mr. Khrushchev, let 
us be fair and admit that as he stood 
on the floor of the United Nations 
brandishing his shoe, he was not 
merely speaking for the communist 
East. 

Let us admit that on this partic- 
ular occasion he was speaking for 
the West as well and, with the ban- 
ner of rudeness firmly grasped and 
symbolically raised above his head, 
he was presenting us with a striking, 
if unexpected, image of an idea so 
dear to the heart of the late Wendell 
Willkie: the image of One World. 

THE END 
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In Northwest Oregon, natural beauty is abundant 
and quietly magnificent. Left: Multnomah Falls, 
plunging 680 feet into the Columbia River Gorge. 


The Best of Oregon 


A three-day drive through 


the granaeur of the Lewis and Clark country 


BY JOHN WESLEY NOBLE 


@ Last summer I set out to convince 
my partisan California wife that 
by driving north into Oregon I could 
show her some of America’s most 
spectacular scenery. I promised that 
by avoiding main highways, and 
taking back roads I knew as a boy, 
we would dine well, sleep profoundly 
and refresh ourselves in lush forests 
little changed since Lewis and Clark 
came that way 155 years ago. I 
might even produce for her a wild 
elk or bear. 

I chose the second weekend in 
August, when Oregon’s renowned 
“mists” are least likely to mar a 
weekend, and plotted a course from 
memory and road maps. With Port- 
land as a starting point, our route 
would take us inland toward the 
snow-peaked Cascade Mountains, 
south through the Willamette Valley, 
west over the Coast Range to the 
Pacific and north along the shore 
to the mouth of the Columbia River, 
then upstream with the salmon to 
Bonneville Dam and return to Port- 
land, a circle tour of 500 miles. I 
budgeted a generous $50 a day to 
cover accommodations, meals, re- 


freshments, entertainment, admis- 
sions and automobile expense. 

We began our tour with a hearty 
breakfast at the Sheraton-Portland’s 
Promenade Room, hard by the new 
Lloyd Center, a showplace shop- 
ping center with eighty-odd stores, 
bricked malls, regional art and 
graceful landscaping. As the sun 
topped Mount Hood’s 11,253-foot 
snow cone ahead, we headed out 
Powell Boulevard, past Lambert 
gardens aglow with “flowers to 
please lovers of the beautiful,” rais- 
ing scented reminders of the recent 
Rose Festival. Soon we were out of 
town and driving through kaleido- 
scopic acres of commercial gladioli. 

At Gresham, where crowds would 
soon be gathering for the Mult- 
nomah County Fair, we left the 
highway and turned south through 
meadows rolling up from brooks to 
solemn stands of fir, through pas- 
tures dotted with pink wild roses, 
berries and glossy-leafed Oregon 
grape. 

A western meadow lark gave us 
the same cheery welcome the 
pioneers heard when their covered 


wagons rolled over the Oregon Trail. 
At Boring, trucks were dumping logs 
in a mill pond. Wood smoke scented 
the morning air. We swung west to 
Damascus, passed a mossy grist mill 
under ancient maples, and admired 
the fancy barns by which local for- 
tunes once were measured. 

I pulled up at a crossroads general 
store with sales notes tacked on its 
porch and noticed a few horse col- 
lars on sale. Paying twenty-four 
cents for a package of cigarettes, I 
recalled the Oregonian’s resistance 
to taxes. (Oregon doesn’t have a 
sales tax.) We paused again at a 
roadside stand to sip cider and buy 
a basket of crisp apples for twenty- 
five cents. 

A barefoot boy on a tractor 
waved us on toward Carver, where 
the Clackamas River, cold and 
green, sweeps down from Mount 
Hood. Rudyard Kipling once bat- 
tled a Clackamas salmon and called 
it his greatest thrill in America. A 
pheasant was crowing from a hedge- 
row of scarlet bull thistles as we 
came to Oregon City. 

Continued on Page 16 
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Hven 
the littlest girls 
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by Long Distance 


You smile and say hello. Ask 
how are you? Laugh and say 
oh that’s wonderful! Tell the 
news. Say I love you. Make one 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Keep in touch by Long Distance 


another feel good. Try it. The 
nicest things will happen. And 
the rest of your day will be all 
the happier because you called. 
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Continued from Page 14 

In 1828, Dr. John McLoughlin, a 
Hudson’s Bay factor, built a sawmill 
here at the falls of the Willamette. 
The mill brought Indians, trappers, 
and the first settlers to make Oregon 
City for a time the key settlement of 
the Northwest Territory. The new 
Oregonians dispossessed McLough- 
lin and created their own demo- 
cratic institutions—the first public 
school west of the Rockies, the first 
newspaper, library, whisky still and 
log jail. 

We were both anxious to travel 
Oregon City’s “perpendicular street,” 
a silolike elevator which carries 
townspeople up a 130-foot bluff from 
the business section by the river to 
their homes. The ride takes fifteen 
seconds and offers a sweeping view 
of the pleasant old town, its paper 
mills, falls and log rafts clearing the 
locks for Portland, twelve miles 
down the Willamette. A short walk 
then brought us to McLoughlin 
House, a handsome Western Colo- 
nial mansion restored as a National 
Historic Site. Its rich furnishings, in- 
cluding an antique table set with 
crested china, came by windjammer 
around Cape Horn. 

From Oregon City we drove south 
to Aurora, then west to Champoeg, 
a 140-acre park under huge trees by 


a bend of the river, often called the 
“Cradle of Oregon.” Here, on May 
2, 1843, a handful of settlers gath- 


ered to decide whether Oregon 


should join the United States or re- 


main British; a Frenchman’s vote é 
swung the day for Uncle Sam. The | 


occasion is commemorated by a® 


museum which also offers relics of § 4 


steamboat days. The log Pioneer §) 
Mother’s Home illustrates how § A 
early Oregonians fared with spin- } 
ning wheels and fireplaces full of | 4 
kettles. , 

Continuing south, we drove 
through fields of green beans and ¢) 
hops to Chemawa, an educational § 
center for Indians. Farther on, by a} 
snowy field of Queen Anne’s lace, 
we saw a sign designating the 45th 
Parallel, the halfway mark between 4 
the Equator and North Pole. () 

At Salem we followed tree-shaded 
avenues to the modern capitol, a 
white marble building surmounted 
bya gilded statue of The Pioneer. In- 
side more statues and murals demon- 
strate Oregon’s pride in her past. A 
guide informed us that the state has 
always looked forthrightly ahead. 
Oregon instituted initiative and refer- 
endum in 1902, the direct-primary 
(1904), recall (1908), and was the 
first state to introduce sex education 
into secondary schools. 
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Spotting our out-of-state license, 
nospitable Salemites urged us to 
try some of the many sports of the 
region—water skiing, golf, fishing 
for trout in the nearby Cascades, or 
hunting deer, bear or elk in the 
Coast Range to the west. 

Instead we sought out the Marion 
Motor Hotel, an elegantly restored 
1870 inn with an art gallery and an- 
tique shop. Our lunch consisted of 
an open-face steak sandwich for my 
wife, onion soup and fruit salad for 
me. For dessert we had fresh berry 
tart with whipped cream—an Oregon 
tradition at this season. 

After lunch we visited Bush Pas- 
ture Park, a 100-acre preserve in the 
city’s residential area. Banker-pub- 
lisher Asahel Bush promised the 
townspeople his farm when he died 
if they agreed not to collect taxes on 
it during his lifetime. The deal has 
worked out nicely. Velvet lawns 
spread through orchards to the 
banker’s mansion, with its marble 
fireplaces, iridescent French wallpa- 
per and a rare player pipe organ that 
still booms out a tune. The upper 
floors have been taken over by im- 
aginative local artists who conduct 
summer art courses. 

Continuing on, we passed Willam- 
ette University, the oldest institution 
of higher learning in the Far West 


(1842). Crossing the Marion Street 
Bridge, we glanced enviously at 
water skiers on the Willamette, 
then turned south along the west 
river bank. Our route took us 
through wheat fields and flocks of 
turkeys to Camp Adair, a World War 
II relic. We passed on to Corvallis, 
circled the broad campus of Oregon 
State College and followed Route 20 
toward the sea. On this side of the 
Coast Range the streams flow east 
to the Willamette; beyond the sum- 
mit they pour west into the Pacific. 
Halfway up, on a side road, we 
spotted one of Oregon’s few remain- 
ing covered bridges—still white and 
solid. The scent of evergreens was 
strong as we rode over the summit 
and followed the Yaquina River 
down to Toledo. In World War I, 
an Army division built a huge mill 
here to cut spruce for airplane con- 
struction. Another seven miles 
brought us to Newport, our first 
overnight stop. A suite at Willer’s 
Motor Hotel ($12), atop the town’s 
highest hill, gave us a panoramic 
view from the harbor mouth north 
to Yaquina Head lighthouse. 

In lieu of a dip, we washed our 
faces in the salt-water natatorium 
and made a quick run north of town 
to peer into the foamy maw of 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, a tide-carved 
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caldron in the rocky sea cliff. All but 
twenty miles of the 400-mile Oregon 
seacoast is owned by the state, with 
frequent picnic and camping spots, 
most of them equipped with showers, 
laundry facilities and coin-operated 
electric stoves. After storms the beaches 
are a beachcomber’s dream; driftwood, 
colorful agates and glass fish-net floats 
drift in on the Japan Current. We 


strolled the sands for an hour, my wife 
adding a twist of bleached drift to our 
souvenirs, while I picked up some red 
agates. At sunset we stood on the bluff 
above Yaquina Bay and watched three 
foreign ships load lumber and the local 
fishing fleet discharge tuna and salmon. 
Suddenly we were ravenously hungry. 

We decided to drive south along the 
ocean to Adobe, a motel on the sea 


with a dining room above the surf. 
Larry Smith, who built the inn, poured 
our drinks and presented the menu. 
We chose warm clam nectar for an ap- 
petizer, followed by hearts of lettuce 
with Roquefort dressing and crab Susy, 
crabmeat rolled in French pancakes 
with tomato sauce and melted cheese, 
served with peas and baked potato. 
Accompanying the entree was a bottle 
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of Almadén Zinfandel from Cali 
fornia’s Santa Clara Valley. With 
our coffee we tried the host’s special 
candied bananas. Our bill: $7.55. 

We drove back along the coast, 
crossed the bridge into Newport just 
over the masts of a German freighter, 
and dropped down to the bay-front 
Abbey Hotel fora nightcap. Yaquina 
light flashed along the murmuring | 
surf as we turned in. I figured we 
had driven 175 miles this delightful 
day. 


Awakening next morning to a 
sparkling ocean and cloudless sky, 
we watched the sports boats depart 
as we gulped coffee. On maps, US 
101 appears to be a major highway. 
Actually it twists between sea and 
mountains like an Indian trail (as 
once it was), skirting coves and 
beaches, dipping into forests, loop- 
ing around wooded promontories 
with rocky heads buried in the surf. 

We took the one-mile turnout to 
Otter Crest, atop Cape Foulweather. 
From the lookout, 500 feet above the 
surf, we gazed across the ocean to 
the horizon, forty miles away, where 
a freighter pushed south toward San 
Francisco. Stunty pines, salal and 
huckleberry brush spread from our 
feet to aquamarine coves, where sea 
lions lazed on the swells and black 
Oregon murres strutted like pen- 
guins over the rocks. 

Five miles beyond we came to tiny 
Depoe Bay, its narrow gut foaming 
into the sea directly beneath the 
concrete highway bridge, where we 
watched fishing boats buck seaward 
like rodeo broncs leaving the chute. 
Nearby, the Spouting Horns spewed 
geysers through vents in the rocks 
and an aquarium advertised “‘a walk 
on the bottom of the ocean.” We 
went in to see the octopuses, then 
took snapshots of the seaweed 
“gardens” trailing in the surf. Then 
we traveled on to Boiler Bay, with 
its rusty marker of an old wreck, and 
to Kernville, where the Siletz River 
comes in from the neighboring In- 
dian reservation. Wherever we looked, 
seaside gardens dazzled us with 
dahlias, gladiolas, fuchsia, tuberous 
begonias, all brilliant in the appe- 
tite-inflating salt air. 

At Ocean Lake we turned in at 
the Surftides, a resort which features 
an Adult Village where parents can 
check their children at a recreation 
center and relax beside a swimming 
pool convenient to lending library, 
cocktail lounge, beauty salon and 
gift shop. Settling at a table with a 
view of the Pacific, my wife ordered 
German pancakes rolled in butter, 
maple syrup and lemon juice, while I 
consumed a small steak, hashed 
brown potatoes, muffins and coffee. 
As I paid the bill the waitress told us 
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about the winter crowds that come 
to witness the violent ocean storms. 
Given snug shelter and good food, 
it sounded like a capital idea. 

Between beach and forest and a 
side jaunt to Pacific City, the morn- 
ing was gone. Shortly after noon we 
turned inland, trading the sea smell 
for the sweet aroma of new-mown 
alfalfa. By the Trask River we 
watched anglers cast for trout. 
Across the valley rose a barnlike 
building, the biggest wooden struc- 
ture in the world—1080 feet long, 300 
wide and 195 high—a blimp hangar 
of the Tillamook Naval Air Station, 
which once mounted anti-submarine 
patrols along the coast. 

On the main street of Tillamook 
we found our lunch spot, Victory 
House. Since this was cheese coun- 
try, my wife had a grilled crab-and- 
cheese sandwich, while I feasted on 
split-pea soup, tossed salad, pan- 
fried chicken and baked potato 
buried in whipped-cheese butter 


DON’T WALK AWAY 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


with sour cream. A region of plenty, 
we agreed, as I paid the $3.75 tab. 

Two miles north we stopped at 
the Tillamook Cheese Kitchen, 
where I left orders for Christmas 
gift packages. Nibbling cheese as we 
drove on, we came back to the ocean 
at Twin Rocks and continued north 
to Manzanita, where chunks of bees- 
wax still float up from the wreck of 
an old Spanish galleon. 

A magnificent vista opened from 
the 1700-foot crest of Neah-kah-nie 
Mountain. It was a little dizzying 
trying to encompass an ocean and 
fifty miles of wild forested shore at 
a glance. We pushed on to view the 
magnificent scenery at Ecola State 
Park, in the lee of Tillamook Head, 
v'here Sacajawea, Lewis and Clark’s 
Indian guide, saw her first whale. 
Dark clouds were gathering and it 
appeared we were to sample the 
“mists” that keep Oregon green. We 
hastened along to Seaside, our over- 
night stop. 

After checking in at the Seasider 
($12) we joined the crowds along the 
two-mile cement “‘boardwalk,”’ where 
the annual Miss Oregon Pageant is 
staged, and became engrossed in a 
bingolike game called Fascination. 


Raindrops were splattering the wind- 
shield when we set off to dinner at the 
Crab Broiler, south of town. We re- 
laxed over cocktails while flames 
danced in a stone fireplace and willows 
gently dripped on garden pools beyond 
Japanese-style windows. The waitress 
brought my Boston clam chowder and 
pinned me into a bib for the house spe- 
cialty, barbecued crab served hot in the 


shell with tangy sauce, garlic bread and 
French fries. My wife was content with 
a rare tenderloin steak and cole slaw. 
With dessert and coffee the tab was 
$13.25. 

On the way back to the hotel we 
stopped at the Par-Tee Room and 
tapped toes to a jazz combo. “This rain 
should bring the salmon in,” the bar- 
man said cheerfully. As I dropped off to 


SO 


OBVIOUSLY 


sleep later, I thought of the salmon 
waiting to come in from the sea to 
fresh water. The rain would start them 
and tomorrow we'd be trailing them 
upstream. With our side jaunts, we had 
driven 134 miles today. 


A soft drizzle was misting the break- 
ers when we awakened, but the bellboy 
Continued on Page 22 
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Introducing...the 1961 model 
of the safest tire in the world: 
Captive -Air Double Eagle 


If everyone rode on the Captive-Air Double Eagle there would be no more 
flat tires. No more fears of blowouts. Because it’s the one premium tire that’s 
really two: Goodyear’s finest and most famous tire, Double Eagle; plus a Captive- 
Air nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare.” The ridé? Quieter, smoother than ever. 


1. The new trim Double Eagle tire. You get a new, 
supremely luxurious ride, because this latest version 
of Goodyear’s famous Double Eagle is trimmer. The 
trimmer it is, the more it “gives” against bumps. So 
you ride softer, smoother, quieter. Yet, though it’s 
trimmer, Double Eagle is 70% stronger than an ordi- 
nary tire. And you don’t sacrifice mileage. In fact, you 


<3. Remarkable guarantee. So confident are we that a 
Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t go flat, we’ve backed 
it with a unique guarantee: If it ever goes flat from any 
cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your road service, 
(2) replace the inner shield free, and (3) give you full 
allowance for all unused tread wear if the outer tire 
is damaged. Any Goodyear dealer will make good on 
it. And there are over 60,000 of them in all 





can probably add 500 miles for every 1000 
you’re used to getting from ordinary tires. 


2. With the Captive-Air Safety Shield. 
This tough nylon-and-steel cord ‘inner spare” 
makes this the only premium tire that gives you a 
second chance. A second chance during a blow- 
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50 states. Next trip, leave your worries home. 


A. Introductory offer. So you won’t have to 
settle for less, your Goodyear dealer is offer- 
ing a special introductory trade-in allowance 
for a limited time only on Captive-Air 
Double Eagles. Terms? Of course. You can 
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out. A second chance against punctures. A 
second chance against any road hazard that threatens 
your tires, your trip, even your life. If the outer tire 
is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Shield carries the 
load—for up to 100 miles—to get you home safely. 


‘“‘charge it” at your Goodyear dealer’s... or he’ll ar- 
¥ange convenient budget terms. It’s all intended to make 
it easy for you to own the Captive-Air Double Eagle 


... “the finest tire man can make and money can buy!” 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire # Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Continued from Page 19 

said it would clear. It did. By the time 
we filled up on blueberry pancakes at 
the hotel coffee shop, the sun was spar- 
kling on beach and sea. After breakfast 
we drove to the southern entrance to 
Fort Stevens State Park, where we 
turned off to view the beached wreck of 
the Peter Iredale, the most photo- 
graphed bit of scenery on the Oregon 


coast. A British bark of 2075 tons, it 
missed the mouth of the Columbia 
River to the north and came plunging 
ashore in 1906. We found it at low tide 
and walked through the rusted hull 
from bow to broken masts. 

On our way again, we turned right 
four and a half miles near Astoria and 
climbed a parklike knoll to restored 
Fort Clatsop. Here Lewis and Clark 


spent the winter of 1805-06 compiling 
notes before the long trip back East. 
Gazing out from the cell-like rooms 
behind the log stockade, we recalled the 
journals Bernard DeVoto had edited 
into a fascinating saga, and pictured 
the valley that enchanted Lewis and 
Clark. Then we headed for Astoria and 
the Astor Column, which depicts the 
discovery story in dramatic friezes. 
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The Astor, a copy of Trajan’s 
Column in Rome, rises 125 feet 
from the top of Coxcomb’s Hill. We 
approached it by steep, winding 
streets where each home, as in San 
Francisco, has a view of water and 
hills. We huffed and puffed up the 
166 circular stairs of the column and 
were more than compensated for 
our efforts. At our feet lay Astoria, 
a city built on furs, fir and salmon. 
The thrilling spectacle embraced the 
blue estuary gathering in the Youngs 
and Lewis and Clark rivers below, 
the 3287-foot Saddle Mountain, the 
sea-swept dunes of Fort Stevens and 
the nine-mile-wide mouth of the 
Columbia, 1207 miles from its 
source in the snows of the Canadian 
Rockies. A toylike ferry churned to 
the Washington bank, where Capt. 
Robert Gray, out of Boston with 
documents from George Washing- 
ton, dropped anchor on May Il, 
1792, and named the broad river 
after his ship. Through the tele- 
scope we saw the silvery flash of fish 
being pulled into small boats clus- 
tered over the bar. The salmon were 
coming in. 

We eased down to U.S. 30 and 
cruised east through several river 
towns, then over the _ interstate 
bridge to Longview, Washington—a 
“perfectly planned” community of 
the 1920's, ‘“‘where every man could 
walk to his work.” Rounding Ore- 
gon’s northernmosthump, we headed 
south to Deer Island and Scappoose, 
close to the Willamette’s junction 
with the Columbia. We were almost 
in Portland. My wife felt the trip was 
ending too soon, but I had a sur- 
prise for her. Threading our way 
through northeast Portland, we 
headed east toward Mount Hood. 

Twenty-five miles from town, we 
emerged at Crown Point, a 725-foot 
promontory with a view thirty-five 
miles up the Columbia Gorge. 
Legend claims the massive canyon 
was plowed by Paul Bunyan and his 
big blue ox. Less fanciful geologists 
lay its formation, eons ago, to a 
great inland sea bursting through the 
Cascade mountain barrier to reach 
the Pacific. Whatever the cause, the 
sights for the next eleven miles were 
fantastic—Latourelle Falls, Shep- 
perd’s Dell with a 140-foot cataract, 
the Pillars of Hercules, Bridal Veil, 
Coopey, Mist Falls, Wah-Kee-Nah 
and finally the ribbony, 680-foot 
Multnomah. 

Multnomah Falls Lodge, a stone 
chalet at the base of the cataract, 
seemed an ideal setting for a chuck- 
wagon lunch. We heaped plates 
with beef stew and corned beef and 
sampled some of the salads. Through 
a window by our table we could 
glance up through lacy leaves to the 
delicate falls. 
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Continuing east after lunch, we 
paused at Oneonta Gorge—its falls 
shimmering past wildflowers on 
mossy walls—then savored Horsetail 
Falls spraying over the road, and 
the lofty knobs of St. Peter’s Dome 
and Cathedral Point. At Dodson we 
eased on to the Portland-Dalles 
expressway for Bonneville. 

Our first stop was the fish hatch- 
ery, set in its own park by the river, 
with a shaded pool where large trout 
leap for titbits and giant sturgeon 
cruise for leftovers. Nearby, in con- 
crete ponds, we found dark swarms 
of newly spawned salmon instinc- 
tively turned to the current from the 
inflow waterfall. As we watched, the 
tiny fish flung themselves clear, 
gamely trying to hurdle the spilling 
water. We crossed the causeway over 
Bonneville Dam’s thundering out- 
flow and watched huge chinook 
salmon leap over the foamy stair- 
ways to the river above. With this, 
I suggested, we had indeed had a 
full sampling of Oregon’s natural 
attractions. 

As the sun turned Mount Hood’s 
white cone a soft pink, we discussed 
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dinner. Jake’s for spicy Oregon craw- 
fish? The new Bush Gardens for Jap- 
anese food? Trader Vic’s? We finally 
agreed on the London Grill in the Ben- 
son Hotel, where gongs clash and lights 
dim as flaming shish kebab is served. 
Over cocktails we decided on Rocky 
Mountain oysters sautéed with arti- 
choke hearts in butter and heavy cream, 
local limestone lettuce with an oil- 


vinegar dressing, and for our entrée 
thick butterfly filet mignon browned 
in a chafing dish at the table, garnished 
with spicy sauce, flamed in brandy and 
served with wild rice. With the steak we 
shared a bottle of Beaujolais Cruse 1955, 
and we finished with Coffee Wellington, 
strong java with coconut syrup and 
light rum, topped with coffee-flavored 
whipped cream. The check: $23.70. 


Over a cigar I estimated that in three 
days we had traveled just over 500 miles. 
Our trip had enriched the state of Ore- 
gon by almost $150; Oregon, in turn, 
had enriched us with an unforgettable 
sense of the Northwest’s abundance, 
its virile history and its natural mag- 
nificence. The next time, however, we 
agreed to concentrate on looking for 
an elk or bear. THE END 
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@ This issue contains much about Amer- 


ica. One of our greatest living novelists, 
John Steinbeck, writes an account of a 
journey of discovery and rediscovery, 
from which his love for the land and the 
people shines as strongly as ever. The 
incredible Henri Cartier-Bresson has 
turned his all-seeing lens in our direc- 
tion, and Ernst Haas produced an awe- 
inspiring photographic record of our 
Western mountains. There are inquiries 
into such matters as luxury train rides 
in America, the fascination of our re- 
gional speech patterns, the fabled glitter 
of Las Vegas, American architecture, 
and the way the Mark Twain country 
fooks today. In fact, we have been at 
pains to indicate some of the sights and 
sounds and excitements which America 
currently offers the traveler; but we feel 
bound to warn everybody that for the 
next few years the traveler, especially 
in the South, is likely to encounter cer- 
tain other sights and sounds and excite- 
ments, of a very special nature, which 
may give him cause for wonder and 
alarm. 

For the sake of the innocent wayfarer 
who happens to get caught up in any of 
these shenanigans, and wants to try to 
make some sense out of them, it may be 
fitting to set down here a piece of Amer- 
ican history. 

A man called Dred Scott, born in 
Virginia around 1795, was adjudged by 
the United States Supreme Court sixty- 
two years later not to be a citizen of 
the United States. He had passed his 
days as a chattel, legally owned by a 
succession of fellow countrymen who, 
through the grace of God and the acci- 
dent of genealogy, were citizens be- 
yond all doubt and justly proud of it. 
His condition was not rare, for at 
that time human beings fell at birth 
into one of two categories in this 
country: some were free, and others 
were available for sale. 
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A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


Now there were those among the free 
citizens who regarded this system as 
undesirable, and the case of Mr. Scott 
(a shiftless, illiterate individual, but a 
human being) roused them to demon- 
strations of protest. This and similar 
incidents, culminating in the. election 
of a President who looked with little 
favor upon the owning of ladies and 
gentlemen by other ladies and gentle- 
men, irrespective of color, persuaded 
some States to band together and select 
another President, of their own, so that 
they might continue to practice the cus- 
tom of slavery. Their action was held by 
the elected government to be rebellious, 
and in 1861 there was a resort to vio- 
lence. For the next four years American 
citizens fought one another with knives, 
pistols, rifles, cannon, gunboats and 
every harmful engine at that time avail- 
able to civilized man. Concentration 
camps were established. Gangrene and 
tetanus, typhoid and slow starvation, 
fever and consumption, caused men, 
women and children to perish, or to 
suffer mutilation, or to lose their reason. 
More than two hundred thousand men 
and boys were killed on the battlefield 
by gunshot, disemboweling, strangula- 
tion, dismemberment, clubbing, or dis- 
integration through the action of ex- 
plosives. 

When exhaustion came, and the side 
standing for the union of the states was 
established as a spent and stricken vic- 
tor, it was decided that an amendment 
should be added to the Constitution, 
laying it down as a principle and a law 
that people should not buy and sell one 
another. Within the next few years a 
further adjustment was made, to provide 
that all people born or naturalized here 
should count as citizens and be entitled 
to their fair share of the personal free- 
doms which this nation was originally 
dedicated to bestow. There was grum- 





bling, but a good many people thought 


it a reasonable arrangement, and the 
Union held together. Some even felt 
that the blood bath might not have been 
in vain. 

Now, a hundred years later, it has 
been found fitting to commemorate the 
shambles in various ways. Bloody and 
barbarous engagements are to be re- 
enacted by men in theatrical costumes, 
with fireworks. Elegant balls and soirees 
are to be held. The rafters of country 
clubs are to ring with merry laughter and 
the clank of imitation sabers. There is 
to be a brisk trade in battle games, 
replica muskets, prettified literary mush, 
and music-box cigarette lighters (made 
in Japan) that play Dixie. This holiday 
mood is scheduled to continue for four 
years, cheered on by gleeful commercial 
interests, and blessed by sentimentalists 
who prefer to forget two things: first, 
that some of us even now are being bru- 
tally denied certain personal freedoms; 
and second, that at the solemn rites 
which set the whole shabby circus in 
motion, the official opening speaker, 
apart from reviling the President who 
had insisted on keeping the Union to- 
gether, came out in favor of some of the 
very principles which the Civil War is 
generally supposed to have eradicated. 
This was the keynote on which the Cen- 
tennial began: it seems likely to remain 
the keynote of many of the revels of the 
next four years, and it would be hard to 
find another nation that would mock it- 
self with such cheerful cynicism. 

HOLiDay customarily presents for its 
readers, and even recommends, places 
that are worth visiting, events we believe 
should be seen. We now recommend 
that if our readers feel inclined to attend 
any of these junketings, they should 
choose those which promise at least a 
decent respect for the dead, and a proper 
regard for the living. Let us, in fact, be 
very sure what we are celebrating. 

THE Epitors 
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IN QUEST 
OF AMERICA 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


The author (left) at Sag Harbor, Long Island, the 
starting point of his eye-opening travels through New England and 
the Midwest—Part One of a swing around the nation. With him is a gentleman 


named Charley, road companion and all-around best friend. 
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When I was very young and the urge to be someplace 
else was on me, I was assured by mature people that 
maturity would cure this itch. When years described me 
as mature, the remedy prescribed was middle age. In 
middle age I was assured that greater age would calm 
my fever, and now that I am fifty-eight perhaps senility 
will do the job. Nothing has worked. Four hoarse blasts 
of a ship’s whistle still raises the hair on my neck and 
sets my feet to tapping. The sound of a jet, an engine 
warming up, even the clopping of shod hoofs on pave- 
ment brings on the ancient shudder, the dry mouth and 
vacant eye, the hot palms and the churn of stomach high 
up under the rib cage. In other words, I don’t improve; 
in further words, once a bum always a bum. I fear the 
disease is incurable. I set this matter down, not to in- 
struct others but to inform myself. 

When the virus of restlessness begins to take posses- 
sion of a wayward man, and the road away from Here 
seems broad and straight and sweet, the victim must 
first find in himself a good and sufficient reason for go- 
ing. This, to the practical bum, is not difficult. He has a 
built-in garden of reasons to choose from. Next he must 
plan his trip in time and space, choose a direction and a 
destination. And last he must implement the journey. 
How to go, what to take, how long to stay. This part of 
the process is invariable and immortal. I only set it down 
so that newcomers to bumdom, like teen-agers in new- 
hatched sin, will not think they invented it. 

Once a journey is designed, equipped and put in 
process, a new factor enters and takes over. A trip, a 
safari, an exploration, is an entity, different from all 
other journeys. It has personality, temperament, in- 
dividuality and uniqueness. A journey is a person in it- 
self; no two are alike. And all your plans, safeguards, 
policing and coercion are fruitless. We find after years of 
struggle that we do not take a trip. A trip takes us. Tour 
masters, schedules, reservations, brass-bound and in- 
evitable, dash themselves to wreckage on the personality 
of the trip. Only when this is recognized can the blown- 
in-the-glass bum relax and go along with it. Only then 
do the frustrations fall away. In this a journey is like 
marriage. The certain way to be wrong is to think you 
control it. I feel better now, having said this, although 
only those who have experienced it will understand it. 


My plan was clear, concise and reasonable, I think. 
For twenty years I have traveled in many parts of the 
world. In America I live in New York, or dip into 
Chicago or San Francisco. But New York is no more 
America than Paris is France or London is England. 
Thus I discovered that I did not know my own country. 
I, an American writer, writing about America, was 
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working from memory, and the memory 
is at best a faulty, warpy reservoir. I 
had not heard the speech of America, 
smelled the grass and trees and sewage, 
seen its hills and water, its color and 
quality of light. I knew the changes only 
from books and newspapers. But more 
than this, I had not felt the country for 
twenty years. 

Once I traveled about in an old 
bakery wagon. A double-doored rattler 
with a mattress on its floor. Then I 
stopped where people stopped or 
gathered, | listened and looked and felt, 
and in the process had a picture of my 
country the accuracy of which was im- 
paired only by my own shortcomings. 

So it was that I determined to look 
again, to try to rediscover this monster 
land. Otherwise, in writing, I could not 
tell the small diagnostic truths which 
are the foundations of the larger truth. 

With all this in mind I wrote to the 
head office of a great corporation which 
manufactures trucks. I specified my 
purpose and my needs. I wanted a 
three-quarter-ton pickup truck, capa- 
ble of going anywhere under possibly 
rigorous conditions, and on this truck 
I wanted a little house built like the 
cabin of a small boat. A trailer is diffi- 
cult to maneuver on mountain roads, 
is impossible and often illegal to park, 
and is subject to many restrictions. In 
due time specifications came through— 
for a tough, fast, comfortable vehicle, 
mounting a camper top—a little house 
with a double bed, a four-burner stove, 
a heater, refrigerator and lights operat- 
ing on butane, a chemical toilet, closet 
space, storage space, windows screened 
against insects—exactly what I wanted. 
It was delivered in the summer to my 
little fishing place at Sag Harbor, near 
the end of Long Island; although I 
didn’t want to start before Labor Day, 
when the nation settles back to normal 
living, I did want to get used to my 
turtle shell, to equip it and learn it. 
It arrived in August, a beautiful thing, 
powerful and yet lithe. It handled al- 
most as easily as a passenger car. And 
because my planned trip had aroused 
some satiric remarks among my friends, 
I named it Rocinante, which you will 
remember was the name of Don 
Quixote’s horse. 

I took one companion on my jour- 
ney—an old French gentleman poodle 
known as Charley. Actually his name 
is Charles le Chien. He was born in 
Bercy, in the outskirts of Paris, trained 
in France, and while he knows a little 
poodle-English, he responds quickly 
only to commands in French. Other- 
wise he has to translate and that slows 
him down. He is a very big poodle, of 
a color called bleu, and he is blue when 
he is clean. Charley is a born diplomat. 
He prefers negotiation to fighting and 
properly so, since he is very bad at 
fighting. Only once in his ten years has 
he been in trouble—when he met a dog 
who refused to negotiate. Charley lost 
a piece of his right ear that time. But he 
is a good watchdog—has a roar like a 
lion, designed to conceal from night- 


wandering strangers the fact that 
he couldn’t bite his way out of a cornet 
du papier. 

Under the big oak trees of my place 
at Sag Harbor, Rocinante sat, hand- 
some and self-contained, and neigh- 
bors came to visit, some neighbors we 
didn’t even know we had. And I saw 
in their eyes something I was to see 
over and over in every part of the 
nation—a burning desire to go, to 
move, to get under way, anyplace— 
away from any Here. They spoke 
quietly of how they wanted to go some- 
day, to move about, free and un- 


SMALL BOY, 
BIG DREAM 


anchored, not toward something but 
away from something. I saw this look 
and heard this yearning everywhere 
in every state I visited. Nearly every 
American hungers to move. 

One small boy about thirteen years 
old came back every day. He stood 
apart shyly and looked at Rocinante, 
he peered in the door, even lay on the 
ground and studied the heavy-duty 
springs. He was a silent, ubiquitous 
small boy. He even came at night to 
stare at Rocinante. After a week he 
could stand it no longer. His words 
wrestled their way hell-bent through 
his shyness. He said, “If you’ll take me 
with you, why, I'll do anything. I'll 
cook, I’ll wash all the dishes, and do 
all the work and I'll take care of you.” 

Unfortunately for me I knew his 
longing. “I wish I could,” I said. “But 
the school board and your parents and 
lots of others say I can’t.” 

“I'll do anything,” he said. And I be- 
lieve he would. I don’t think he ever 
gave up until I drove away without him. 
He had the dream I’ve had all my life, 
and there is no cure. 


Rocinante was packed and ready, 
Charley was more than ready, then 
Labor Day choked the roaus with 
weary families which had barely sur- 
vived their vacations. Car tops were 
loaded with the incredible equipment 
the modern child requires for bare 
existence—bicycles, boats, equipment 
for the chemistry of the stomach. I 
didn’t dare take to the highways while 
this squalling migration was in process. 

The morning came, a bright one with 
the tawny look of autumn in the sun- 
light. My wife and I parted very quickly 
since both of us hate good-bys, and 
neither one of us wanted to be left when 
the other had gone. She gunned her 
motor and exploded away for New 
York, and I, with Charley beside me, 


drove Rocinante to the Shelter Island 
Ferry, and then to a second ferry to 
Greenport and a third from Orient 
Point to the coast of Connecticut, 
across Long Island Sound, for I wanted 
to avoid New York traffic and get well 
on my way. And I confess to a feeling 
of gray desolation. 

On the ferry deck the sun was sharp 
and the coast of the mainland only an 
hour away. A lovely sloop stood away 
from us, her genoa set like a curving 
scarf, and all the coastal craft trudged 
up the Sound or wallowed heavily to- 
ward New York. And then a submarine 
slipped to the surface half a mile away 
and the day lost part of its brightness. 
Farther away another dark creature 
slashed through the water, and an- 
other—and of course they are based 
on New London and this is their home. 
And perhaps they are keeping the 
world’s peace with this venom. 

I wish I could like submarines, for 
then I might find them beautiful, but 
they are designed for destruction, and 
while they may explore and chart the 
sea bottom, and draw new trade lines 
under the Arctic ice, their main purpose 
is threat. I remember too well crossing 
the Atlantic on a troop ship and know- 
ing that somewhere on the way the dark 
things lurked searching for us with 
their single-stalk eyes. Somehow the 
light goes bleak for me when I see them 
and remember burned men_ pulled 
from the oil-slicked sea. And now they 
are armed with mass murder, our only 
silly way of deterring mass murder. 

Only a few people stood in the wind 
on the top deck of the clanking iron 
ferryboat. A young man in a trench 
coat, with cornsilk hair and del- 
phinium eyes red-edged by the dull 
wind, turned to me and then pointed. 
“That’s the new one,” he said. “She 
can stay down three months.” 

““How can you tell them?” 

“I know them. I'm on them.” 

“Atomic?” 

“Not yet, but I’ve got an uncle on 
one and maybe pretty soon.” 

“Would you like to be down three 
months?” 

“You'd get used to it. The food’s 
good and there’s movies and—I’d like 
to go under the Pole, wouldn’t you?” 

“I guess I would.” 

“And there’s movies and all kinds 
of—future.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“From over there—from New Lon- 
don, born there. My uncle’s in the 
service and two cousins. I guess we’re a 
kind of submarine family.” 

“They worry me.” 

“Oh! You’d get over that, sir. 
Pretty soon you wouldn’t even think 
you were submerged—that is, if you 
haven’t got something wrong with you. 
Ever had claustrophobia?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then. You soon get used to it. 
Care to go below for a cup of coffee?” 

“Sure I would.” 

And could be he’s right and I’m 
wrong. It’s his world, not mine any 


more. There’s no anger in his del- 
phinium eyes and no fear and no 
hatred either, so maybe it’s all right. 
It’s just a job with good pay and a 
future. I must not put my memories 
and my fear on him. Maybe it won’t be 
true again, but that’s his lookout. Per- 
haps he understands some things I will 
never learn. 

We drank our coffee out of paper 
cups, and through the square ferry 
windows he pointed out the drydocks 
and the skeletons of new submarines. 
“Nice thing about it is if there’s a 
storm you can submerge and it’s quiet. 
Sleep like a baby and all hell busting 
loose up above.” He gave me directions 
for getting out of town, some of the 
very few accurate ones I got on the 
whole trip. 

“So long,” I said. “I hope you have 
a good—future.” 

“It’s not bad, you know. Good-by, 
sir.” 

And driving along a back Connecti- 
cut road, tree-bordered and gardened, 
I knew he had made me feel better and 
surer and—all right. 

For weeks I had studied maps, large- 
scale and small, but maps are not 
reality at all—they can be tyrants. I 
know people who are so immersed in 
road maps that they never see the 
countryside they pass through, and 
others who, having traced a route, hold 
to it as though held by flanged wheels 
to rails. I pulled Rocinante into a small 
picnic area maintained by the state of 
Connecticut and got out my book of 
maps. And suddenly the United States 
became huge beyond belief and impos- 
sible ever to cross. I wondered how in 
hell I’d got myself mixed up in a project 
that couldn’t be carried out. It was 
like starting to write a novel. When I 
face the desolate impossibility of writ- 
ing five hundred pages, a sick sense of 
failure falls on me and I know I can 
never do it. This happens every time. 
Then gradually I write one page and 
then another. One day’s work is all I 
can permit myself to contemplate, and 
I eliminate the possibility of ever 
finishing. So it was now, looking at 
the bright-colored projection of mon- 
ster America. The leaves of the trees 
about the campground were thick and 
heavy, no longer growing but hanging 
limp and waiting for the first frost to 
whip them with color and the second 
to drive them to the earth and terminate 
their year. 

Charley is a tall dog. Sitting in the 
seat beside me, his head was almost as 
high as mine. He put his nose close to 
my ear and said “Ftt.”’ This is remark- 
able. He is the only dog I ever knew 
who could pronounce the consonant f- 
This is because his front teeth are 
crooked, a tragedy which keeps him 
out of dog shows, but because his 
upper front teeth slightly engage his 
lower lip Charley can pronounce f 
clearly. The word Ftt means he would 
like to salute a bush or a tree. I opened 
the cab door and let him out and he 
went about his ceremony. Then we 
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drove on in the autumn afternoon, 
heading north. 

Because I was self-contained, I 
thought it might be nice if I could in- 
vite people I met along the way to my 
home for a drink, but I had neglected 
to lay in liquor. But there are pretty 
little bottle stores on the back roads 
of this state. I knew there were some 
dry states but had forgotten which they 
were and it was just as well to stock 
up. A small store was set well back from 
the road in a grove of sugar maples. It 
had a well-kept garden and flower 
boxes. The owner was a young-old man 
with a gray face, I suspect a teetotaler. 
He opened his order book and straight- 
ened thecarbons with patient care. You 
never know what people will want to 
drink. I ordered bourbon, Scotch, gin, 
vermouth, vodka, a good brandy, aged 
applejack and a case of beer. It seemed 
to me that these might take care of 
most situations. 

It was a big order for a little store. 
The owner was impressed. “‘Must be 
quite a party.” 

“‘No—it’s just traveling supplies.” 

He helped me to carry the cartons 
out and I opened Rocinante’s door. 

“You going in that?” 

“Sure.” 

“‘Where?” 

“All over.” 

And then I saw what I was to see so 
many times on the journey—a look of 
longing. “Lord! I wish I could go.” 

“Don’t you like it here?” 

“Sure. It’s all right, but I wish I 
could go.” 

“You don’t even know where I’m 
going.” 

“I don’t care. I'd like to go any- 
where.” 

Eventually I had to come out of the 
tree-hidden roads and do my best to 
bypass the cities. Hartford and Provi- 
dence and suchlike are big cities, 
bustling with manufacturing, lousy with 
traffic. Driving and trying to find your 
way through, there’s no possibility of 
seeing anything. But now I have been 
through hundreds of towns and cities 
in every climate and against every kind 
of scenery, and of course they are all 
different, and the people have points of 
difference, but in some ways they are 
alike. American cities are like badger 
holes, ringed with trash—all of them— 
surrounded by piles of wrecked and 
rusting automobiles, and almost smoth- 
ered with rubbish. Everything we use 
comes in boxes, cartons, bins, the so- 
called packaging we love so much. 
The mountains of things we throw away 
are much greater than the things we use. 

In this, if in no other way, we can see 
the wild and reckless exuberance of our 
production, and waste seems to be the 
index. Driving along, I thought how in 
France or Italy every item of these 
thrown-out things would have been 
saved and used for something. This is 
not said in criticism of one system or 
the other, but I do wonder whether 
there will come a time when we can no 
longer afford our wastefulness. Chemi- 


cal wastes in the rivers, metal wastes 
everywhere, and atomic wastes buried 
deep in the earth or sunk in the sea. 
When an Indian village became too 
deep in its own filth, the inhabitants 
moved. And we have no place to which 
to move. Nothing in nature creates the 
mess the human does. 

I had promised my youngest son to 
say good-by in passing his school at 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, but I got 
there too late to arouse-him, so I drove 
up the mountain and found a dairy, 
bought some milk and asked permis- 
sion to camp under an apple tree. The 
dairyman had a:Ph.D. in mathematics 
and he must have had some training in 
philosophy. He liked what he was do- 
ing and he didn’t want to be somewhere 
else—one of the very few contented 
people I met in my whole journey. 

I prefer to draw a curtain over my 
visit to Eaglebrook school. It can be 
imagined what effect Rocinante had on 
two hundred teen-age prisoners of edu- 
cation just settling down to serve their 
winter sentence. They visited my truck 
in droves, as many as fifteen at a time 
in the little cabin. And they looked 
courteous curses at me because I could 
go and they could not. My own son 
will probably never forgive me. Soon 
after I drove off, I stopped to make sure 
there were no stowaways. 

My route went north in Vermont and 
then east in New Hampshire in the 
White Mountains. The roadside stands 
were piled with golden pumpkins and 
russet squashes and baskets of red 
apples so crisp and sweet that they 
seemed to explode with juice when you 
bit into them. I bought apples and a 
gallon jug of fresh-pressed cider. I be- 
lieve that everyone along the highways 
sells moccasins and deerskin gloves. 
And those who don’t, sell goat-milk 
candy. And I had not seen before the 
factory-outlet stores in the open coun- 
try selling shoes and clothes. And the 
villages are the prettiest, I guess, in the 
whole nation, neat and white-painted, 
and unchanged for a hundred years 
except for traffic and paved streets, and 
the motels and tourist courts. 

The climate changed quickly to cold 
and the trees burst into color, the reds 
and yellows you can’t believe. And it 
isn’t only color but a glowing, as 
though the leaves gobble the light of 
the autumn sun and then release it 
slowly. There’s a quality of fire in these 
colors. I got high in the mountains be- 
fore dusk. A sign beside a stream of- 
fered fresh eggs for sale, and I drove 
up a farm road and bought some eggs 
and asked permission to camp beside 
the stream and offered to pay. 

He was a spare man, the farmer, with 
what we think of as a Yankee face and 
the flat vowels we consider Yankee 
pronunciation. 

“No need to pay,” he said. “The 
land’s not working. But I would like to 
look at that rig you’ve got there.” 

I said, “Let me find a level place and 
put it in order and then come down for 
a cup of coffee—or something.” 


I backed and filled until I found a 
level point where I could hear the eager 
stream rattling. It was almost dark. 
Charley had said “Ftt’”’ several times, 
meaning this time that he was hungry. 
I opened Rocinante’s door and turned 
on the light, and there was utter chaos 
inside. Now I have stowed a boat very 
often against roll and pitch, but the 
quick stops and starts of a truck are 
a different thing. The floor was littered 
with books and papers. My typewriter 
roosted uncomfortably on a pile of 
plastic dishes, a rifle had fallen down 
and nudged itself against the stove, 


COFFEE AND 
APPLEJACK 


and one entire ream of paper, 500 
sheets, had drifted like snow to cover 
the whole thing. I lighted the gas- 
mantle lamp, stuffed the debris in a little 
closet and put on water for coffee. In 
the morning I would have to reorganize 
my cargo. No one can tell how to do it. 
The technique must be learned the way 
I learned it, by failures. 

The moment it was dark it became 
bitterly cold, but the lamp and the gas 
burners of the stove warmed my little 
house cozily. Charley ate his supper, 
did his tour of duty and retired into a 
carpeted corner under the table which 
was to be his for the next three months. 

I opened a can of corned-beef hash 
and patted it into a disposable alumi- 
num dish and set it on an asbestos pad 
over a low flame, to heat very slowly. 
And the coffee was barely ready when 
Charley let out his lion roar. I can’t say 
how comforting it is to be told that 
someone is approaching in the dark. 
And if the approacher happened to 
have evil in his heart, that great voice 
would give him pause if he did not 
know Charley’s basically pacific and 
diplomatic nature. 

The farm owner knocked on my door 
and I invited him in. 

“You've got it nice in here,” he said. 
“Yes, sir, you've got it nice.” 

He slipped in the seat beside the 
table. This table is lowered at night and 
the cushions convert and make a dou- 
ble bed. “Nice,” he said again. 

I poured him a cup of coffee. It 
seems to me that coffee smells even 
better when the frost is in. “A little 
something on the side?” I asked. 
“Something to give it authority?” 

““No—this is fine. This is nice.” 

“Not a touch of applejack? I’m 
tired from driving, and I'd like a spot 
myself.” 

He looked at me with the contained 
amusement that is considered tacitur- 


nity by non- Yankees. “Would you have 
one if I didn’t?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“I wouldn’t rob you then—just a 
spoonful.” 

So I poured each of us a good dollop 
of twenty-one-year-old applejack and 
slipped in on my side of the table. 
Charley moved over to make room and 
put his chin down on my feet. 

There’s a gentility on the road. A 
direct or personal question is out of 
bounds. But this is simple good man- 
ners anywhere in the world. He did not 
ask my name, nor I his, but I had seen 
his quick eyes go to the firearms in 
their rubber slings, to the fishing rods 
pinioned against the wall. 

We chatted for some minutes, and 
presently he said, “I can smell your 
supper’s nearly ready. I'll step along. 
Will I see you in the morning?” 

“I don’t know. I’m going to start 
early. I want to get clear across Maine 
to Deer Isle.” 

““Say—that’s a pretty place, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know yet. I haven’t been 
there.” 

“Well, it’s nice. You'll like it. Thanks 
for the—coffee. Good night.” 

Charley looked after him and sighed 
and went back to sleep. I ate my hash, 
and made down my bed and dug, out 
a book. Roosters were crowing before 
I went to sleep. 

And I felt at last that my journey 
was started. 


Charley dog likes to get up early, and 
he likes me to get up early too. And 
why wouldn’t he? Right after his 
breakfast he goes back to sleep. Over 
the years he has developed a number of 
innocent-appearing ways to get me up. 
He can shake himself and his collar 
loud enough to wake the dead. If that 
doesn’t work he gets a sneezing fit. But 
perhaps his most irritating method is 
to sit quietly beside the bed and stare 
into my face with a sweet and forgiving 
look on his face. I come out of deep 
sleep with the feeling of being looked 
at, but I have learned to keep my eyes 
tight shut. If I even blink he sneezes 
and stretches, and that night’s sleep is 
over for me. Often the war of wills goes 
on for quite a time, I squinching my 
eyes shut and he forgiving me, but he 
nearly always wins. 

If a wayfaring stranger wishes to 
eavesdrop on a local population, the 
places to slip in and hold one’s peace 
are little bars and church. But some 
New England towns don’t have bars, 
and church is only on Sunday. A good 
alternative is the roadside restaurant 
at breakfasttime, when men gather be- 
fore going to work or going hunting. 
And to find these places inhabited of a 
morning, one must get up very early. 
There is a drawback even to this. Early- 
rising men not only do not talk much to 
strangers, they barely talk to one an- 
other. Breakfast conversation is limited 
to a series of laconic grunts. The nat- 
ural New England taciturnity reaches 
its glorious perfection at breakfast. 
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I fed Charley, gave him a limited 
promenade and hit the road. An icy 
mist covered the hills and froze on my 
windshield. I am not normally a break- 
fast eater, but here I had to be or I 
wouldn’t see anybody unless I stopped 
for gas. At the first lighted roadside 
restaurant I pulled in and took my seat 
at a counter. The customers were folded 
over their coffee cups like ferns. A 
normal conversation runs as follows: 

Waitress: “Same?” 

Customer: “Yep.” 

Waitress: “Cold enough for you?” 

Customer: “Yep.” 

(ten minutes) 

Waitress: “Refill?” 

Customer: “Yep.” 

This is a really talkative customer. 
Some reduce it to “burp” and others 
do not answer at all. An early-morning 
waitress in New England leads a lonely 
life, but I soon learned that if I tried to 
inject some gaiety into her job with 
a blithe remark, she dropped her eyes 
and answered “Yep” or “Umph.” 
Still I did feel that there was some kind 
of communication, but I can’t say just 
what it was. 

The best of learning came on the 
morning radio, which I came to love. 
Every town of a few thousand people 
has its station, and it takes the place of 
the old local newspaper. Bargains and 
trades are announced, social doings, 
prices of commodities, messages. But 
in addition, as I went farther north and 
it got colder, | was aware of more and 
more advertising for Florida real es- 
tate. As I went along I found that more 
and more people lusted toward Florida 
and that thousands had moved there 
and more thousands wanted to and 
would. The advertising, with a side look 
at Federal Communications, made few 
claims except for the fact that the land 
they were selling was in Florida. Some 
of them went out on a limb and prom- 
ised that it was above tide level. But 
that didn’t matter, the very name Flor- 
ida carried the message of warmth and 
ease and comfort. 

I’ve lived in good climates and it 
bores the hell out of me. I like weather 
rather than climate, and I'd like to see 
how long an Aroostook County man 
can stand Florida. I wonder if a Down 
Easter, sitting on a nylon-and-alumi- 
num chair out on a changelessly green 
lawn, slapping mosquitoes in the eve- 
ning of a Florida October—I do wonder 
if the stab of memory doesn’t strike 
him in the vitals. And in the humid 
ever-summer I dare his picturing mind 
not to go back to the shout of color, 
to the clean rasp of frosty air, to the 
smell of pine wood burning and the 
caressing warmth of a kitchen in freez- 
ing weather. For how can one know 
color in perpetual green, and what 
good is warmth without cold to give it 
sweetness ? 

I drove as slowly as custom and the 
impatient law permitted. That’s the 
only way to see anything. Every few 
miles the states provided places of rest 
off the roads, sheltered places some- 


times near dark streams. There were 
painted oil drums for garbage, and pic- 
nic tables and sometimes fireplaces or 
barbecue pits. And at intervals I drove 
Rocinante off the road and let Charley 
out to smell over the register of previous 
guests. Then I would heat my coffee 
and sit comfortably on my back step 
and contemplate wood and water and 
the quick-rising mountains with crowns 
of conifers and, high up, the fir trees 
dusted with snow. 

Long ago one Easter I had a looking 
egg. Peering in a little porthole at the 
end, I saw a lovely little farm, a kind of 
dream farm, and on the farmhouse 
chimney a stork sitting on a nest. I re- 
garded this as a fairy-tale farm as 
surely imagined as gnomes sitting under 
toadstools. And then in Denmark I 
saw that farm or its brother, and it was 
true, just as it had been in the looking 
egg. And in Salinas, California, where 
I grew up, we had some frost although 
the climate was cool and foggy. When 
we saw colored pictures of a Vermont 
autumn forest it was another fairy 
thing and we frankly didn’t believe it. 
In school we memorized Snowbound 
and little poems about Old Jack Frost 
and his paintbrush, but the only thing 
Jack Frost did for us was to put a thin 
skin of ice on the watering trough, and 
that rarely. To find not only that this 
bedlam of color was true but that the 
pictures were pale and inaccurate trans- 
lations was to me startling. I can’t even 
imagine the forest colors when | am 
not seeing them. 

I wondered whether constant associ- 
ation could cause inattention and asked 
a native New Hampshire woman about 
it. She said the autumn never failed to 
amaze her. To elate her. 

“It is a glory,” she said, “‘and can’t 
be remembered, so that it always comes 
as a surprise.” 


Preparation for the winter in New 
England is drastic. The summer popu- 
lation must be large and the roads and 
highways gorged with refugees from 
the sticky heat of Boston and New 
York. Now the hot-dog stands, the ice- 
cream parlors, the curiosity shops, deer- 
skin-moccasin and glove places were 
all shuttered and closed, many of them 
with cards saying OPEN NEXT SUMMER. 

I can never get used to the thousands 
of antique shops along the roads, all 
bulging with authentic and attested 
trash from an earlier time. I believe the 
population of the thirteen colonies was 
less than 4,000,000 around the time of 
the Revolution, and every man jack of 
them must have been frantically turning 
out tables, chairs, china, glass, candle 
molds, and odd-shaped bits of iron, 
copper and brass for future sale to 
20th Century tourists. There are 
enough antiques for sale along the 
roads of New England alone to furnish 
the houses of a population of fifty 
millions. 

If I were a good businessman, and 
cared a tittle for my unborn great- 
grandchildren, which I do not, I would 


gather all the junk and the wrecked 
automobiles, comb the city dumps and 
pile these gleanings in mountains and 
spray the whole thing with that stuff 
the Navy uses to moth-ball ships. At the 
end of a hundred years my descendants 
would be permitted to open this treas- 
ure-trove and they would be the antique 
kings of the world. If the battered, 
cracked and broken stuff our ancestors 
tried to get rid of now brings so much 
money, think what a 1954 Oldsmobile, 
or a 1960 Toastmaster will bring. And 
a vintage Waring Blendor—Lord!— 
the possibilities are endless. Things we 
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have to pay to have hauled away could 
build fortunes. 

Before I started my tour, I knew that 
every few days | would have to stop at 
an auto court or a motel, not so much to 
sleep but for the sake of hot, luxurious 
bathing. In Rocinante I heated water in 
a teakettle and took sponge baths, but 
bathing in a bucket delivers little clean- 
liness and no pleasure whatever. A 
deep-dish sitdown in a tub with scald- 
ing water is a pure joy. Quite early on 
my trip, however, I invented a method 
for washing clothes you will go a long 
way to better. It came about this way. 

I had a large plastic garbage bucket 
with cover and bail. Since the normal 
movement of the truck tipped it over, 
I tethered it by a length of strong elastic 
rope of cotton-covered rubber to the 
clothes pole in my little closet, where 
it could jiggle to its heart’s content 
without spilling. After a day of this, 
I opened it to dispose of the stuff at a 
roadside garbage can and I found the 
most thoroughly mixed and kneaded 
garbage I have ever seen. | guess all 
great inventions spring from some such 
experience. The next morning I washed 
the plastic bucket, put in two shirts, 
underwear and socks, added hot water 
and detergent, and hung it by its rubber 
rope to the clothes pole, where it jigged 
and danced crazily all day. That night 
I rinsed the clothes in a stream and 
you've never seen laundry so clean. 

So much for daintiness, but it didn’t 
take care of hot baths. Not far outside 
of Bangor I stopped at an auto court 
and rented a room. It wasn’t expensive. 
The sign said GREATLY REDUCED WINTER 
RATES. It was immaculate—every- 
thing done in plastics—the floors, the 
curtain, tabletops of stainless burnless 
plastic, lamp shades of plastic. Only 
the bedding and the towels were of a 
natural material. I went to the small 
restaurant run in conjunction. It was all 


plastic, too, from tablecloth to butter 
dish. The fried potatoes were in plastic, 
the sugar and crackers wrapped in 
cellophane, the jelly in a small plastic 
coffin sealed with cellophane. It was 
early evening and I was the only cus- 
tomer. Even the waitress wore a 
sponge-off apron. She wasn’t happy but 
then she wasn’t unhappy. She wasn’t 
anything. But I don’t believe anyone is 
a nothing. There has to be something 
inside if only to keep the skin from col- 
lapsing. This vacant eye, listless hand, 
this damask cheek dusted like a dough- 
nut with plastic powder had to have a 
memory or a dream. On a chance I 
asked, “How soon you going to Flor- 
ida?” 

““Nex’ week,” she said listlessly. Then 
something stirred in that aching void, 
and she added, “Say, how do you know 
I’m going?” 

“Read your mind, I guess.” 

She looked at my beard. “You with a 
show?” 

“oe.” 

“Then how do you mean read my 
mind?” 

“Maybe I guessed. Like it there?” 

“Oh, sure. I go every year. Lots of 
waitress jobs in the winter.” 

“What do you do down there, I 
mean for fun?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just fool around.” 

“Do you fish or swim?” 

“Not much. I just fool around. I 
don’t like that sand. Makes me itch.” 

“Make good money?” 

“It’s a cheap crowd.” 

“Cheap?” 

“They rather spen’ it on booze.” 

“Than what?” 

“Than tips. Just the same here with 
the summer people. Cheap.” 

Strange how one person can saturate 
a room with vitality, with excitement. 
Then there are others, and this dame 
was one of them, who can drain off 
energy and joy, can suck pleasure dry 
and get no sustenance from it. Such 
people spread a grayness in the air 
about them. I’d been driving a long 
time and perhaps my energy was low 
and my resistance down. She got me. I 
felt so blue and miserable I wanted to 
crawl into a plastic cover and die. What 
a date she must be, what a lover! | 
tried to imagine that last and couldn’t. 
For a moment I considered giving her a 
five-dollar tip but I knew what would 
happen. She wouldn't be glad. She'd 
just think I was crazy. 

I went back to my clean little room. 
I rarely drink alone, and I don’t think I 
will make a habit of it until | become an 
alcoholic. But this night I got a bottle 
of vodka from my stores and took it to 
my cell. In the bathroom two water 
tumblers were sealed in cellophane 
sacks imprinted: “These glasses are 
sterilized for your protection.” Across 
the toilet seat a strip of paper bore the 
message: “This seat has been sterilized 
with ultraviolet light for your pro. 
tection.”” Everyone was protecting me 
and it was horrible. I tore the glasses 
from their covers. I violated the toilet- 
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seat seal with my foot. I poured half a 
tumbler of vodka and drank it and then 
another. Then I lay deep in hot water 
in the tub and I was utterly miserable 
and nothing was good anywhere. 

If Charley hadn’t shaken and bounced 
and said “‘Ftt,”’ I might have forgotten 
that every night he gets two dog bis- 
cuits and a walk to clear his head. I put 
on clean clothes and went out with him 
into the star-raddled night. The Aurora 
Borealis was out. I’ve seen it only a few 
times in my life. It hung and moved 
with majesty in folds like an infinite 
traveler upstage in an infinite theater. 
In colors of rose and lavender and 
purple it moved and pulsed against 
the night, and the frost-sharpened stars 
shone through it. What a thing to see 
at a time when I needed it so badly. 
I wondered for a moment whether I 
should grab that waitress and kick her 
behind out to look at it, but I didn’t 
dare. She could make eternity and 
infinity melt and run out through your 
fingers. 

I gave Charley three dog biscuits, 
rumpled up the sterile bed and went 
out to sleep in Rocinante. 


It is not unlike me that in heading 
toward the west I should travel east. 
As a matter of record, that has always 
been my tendency. I was going to Deer 
Isle for a good and ample reason. My 
long-time friend and associate, Eliza- 
beth Otis, has been going to Deer Isle 
every year. When she speaks of it, she 
gets an other-world look in her eyes 
and becomes completely inarticulate. 
When I planned my trip she said, “Of 
course you'll stop at Deer Isle.” 

“It’s out of my way.” 

“Nonsense,” she said in a tone I know 
very well. I gathered from her voice and 
manner that if I didn’t go to Deer Isle 
I had better never show my face in New 
York again. She then telephoned Deer 
Isle and spoke to Miss Eleanor Brace, 
with whom she always stays, and that 
was that. I was committed. All I knew 
about Deer Isle was that there was 
nothing you could say about it, but 
if I didn’t go I was crazy. Also Miss 
Brace was waiting for me. 

I had written directions on how to 
go, detailed directions, but have you 
ever noticed that instructions from 
one who knows the country get you 
even loster than they do when they are 
accurate? I got lost in Bangor. I also 
got lost in Ellsworth, which I am told is 
impossible. Then the roads narrowed 
and the lumber trucks roared past me. 
I was lost almost all day. 

Late in the despairing afternoon I 
stopped my truck and approached a 
majestic Maine state trooper. What a 
man he was, granite as anything quar- 
ried about Portland, a perfect model 
for some future equestrian statue. I 
wonder if future heroes will be carved 
in marble jeeps or patrol cars? 

“I seem to be lost, officer. I wonder if 
you could direct me?” 

“Where is it you want to go?” 

“I’m trying to get to Deer Isle.” 


He looked at me closely and when he 
was satisfied that I wasn’t joking he 
swung on his hips and pointed across 
a small stretch of open water, and he 
didn’t bother to speak. 

“Is that it?” 

He nodded from up to down and left 
his head down. 

“Well, how do I get there?” 

I have always heard that Maine 
people are rather taciturn, but for this 
candidate for Mount Rushmore to 
point twice in an afternoon was to be 
unbearably talkative. He swung his 
chin in a small arc in the direction I had 
been traveling. If the afternoon had not 
been advancing I would have tried for 
another word from him even if doomed 
to failure. “Thank you,” I said, and 
sounded to myself as though I rattled 
on forever. 

It is so easy Once you have been over 
it. I couldn’t believe I could find the 
place, but presently there was the great 
old house of Miss Eleanor Brace and 
there she was to welcome me. I let 
Charley out, and suddenly an angry 
streak of gray burned across the clear- 
ing in the pines and bucketed into the 
house. That was George. He didn’t 
welcome me and he particularly didn’t 
welcome Charley. I never did rightly 
see George but his sulking presence was 
everywhere. George is an old gray cat 
who has accumulated a hatred of peo- 
ple and things so intense that even hid- 
den upstairs he communicates his 
prayer that you will go away. If the 
bomb should fall and wipe out every 
living thing except Miss Brace, George 
would be happy. That’s the way he 
would design a world if it were up to 
him. And he could never know that 
Charley’s interest in him was purely 
courteous; Charley has no interest in 
cats, even for chasing purposes. 

We didn’t give George any trouble 
because for two nights we stayed in 
Rocinante, but I am told that when 
guests sleep in the house George goes 
into the pine woods and watches from 
afar, grumbling his dissatisfaction and 
pouring out his dislike. Miss Brace ad- 
mits that for the purposes of a cat, 
whatever they are, George is worthless. 
He isn’t good company; he is not sym- 
pathetic, and he has little aesthetic 
value. 

“Perhaps he catches mice and rats,” 
I suggested helpfully. 

“Never,” said Miss Brace. ““Wouldn’t 
think of it. And do you want to know 
something? George is a girl.” 

One doesn’t have to be sensitive to 
feel the strangeness of Deer Isle. And 
if people who have been going there for 
many years cannot describe it, what 
can I do after two days? It is an island 
that nestles like an infant against the 
breast of Maine, but there are many of 
those. The sheltered darkling water 
seems to suck up light, but I’ve seen 
that before. On this island the pine 
woods rustle, and the wind cries over 
open country that is like Dartmoor. 

Stonington, Deer Isle’s chief town, 
does not look like an American town at 


all. Its houses are layered down to the 
calm water of the bay. This town re- 
sembles Lyme Regis on the coast of 
Dorset, and I would willingly bet that 
its founding settlers came from Dorset 
or Somerset or Cornwall. 

Down by the Stonington harbor the 
summer boats were being pulled up for 
storage. And here, as in many other in- 
lets nearby, are large lobster pounds 
crawling with those dark-shelled Maine 
lobsters from the dark water which are 
the best lobsters in the world. Miss 
Brace ordered up three—not more than 
a pound and a half, she said, and that 
night their excellence was demonstrated 
beyond a doubt. There are no lobsters 
like these—simply boiled, no fancy 
sauces, only melted butter and lemon— 
they have no equals anywhere. Even 
shipped or flown alive away from their 
dark homes, they lose something. 

I have demonstrated that I can’t de- 
scribe Deer Isle either. There is some- 
thing about it that opens no door to 
words. But it stays with you afterward, 
and, more than that, things you didn’t 
know you saw come back to you after 
you have left. One moment I remember 
very clearly. It might have been caused 
by a quality of light or by the autumn 
clarity. Everything stood out separate 
from everything else, a rock, a rounded 
lump of sea-polished driftwood on a 
beach, a roof line. Each pine tree was 
itself and separate even though it was a 
part of a forest. Drawing a very long 
bow of relationships—could it be that 
the people have that same quality? 
Surely I never met such ardent individ- 
uals. I would hate to try to force them 
to do anything they didn’t want to do. 


A RAIN OF 
LONELINESS 


I moved up the coast of Maine— 
through Milbridge and Addison and 
Machias and Perry and Robbinston 
until there was no more coast. As I 
drove north through the little towns 
and the increasing forest that now 
rolled away to the horizon, the season 
changed quickly and out of all propor- 
tion. The houses had a snow-beaten 
look, and many country houses were 
crushed and deserted, driven to earth 
by the winters. Except in the towns 
there was evidence of a population 
which had once lived here and farmed 
and had its. being, and had then been 
driven out. 

The forests were marching back, 
and where farm wagons once had been, 
only the big logging trucks rumbled 
along. And the game had come back 
too. Deer strayed on the roads and 


there were marks of bear, and once, 
rounding a bend, I nearly ran down 
three lady mooses, big as camels they 
looked to me. They regarded me with 
large brown loving eyes and strolled 
away into the forests. 

Maine seemed to stretch on end- 
lessly. I felt as Peary must have felt 
when he was approaching the North 
Pole. But I wanted to see Aroostook 
County, the big northern county of 
Maine. There are three great potato- 
raising sections—Idaho, Suffolk County 
on Long Island, and Aroostook, Maine. 
Lots of people had talked of Aroostook 
County but I had never met anyone 
who had been there. I had been told 
that the crop is harvested by French 
Canadians who flood over the border at 
harvest time. My way went endlessly 
through forest country and past many 
lakes, not yet frozen. As often as I 
could I chose the small wood roads and 
they are not conducive to speed. Most 
of the roadside restaurants were closed. 
The temperature lifted and it rained 
endlessly and the forests wept. Charley 
never got dry and smelled as though 
he were mildewed. 

The sky was the color of wet gray 
aluminum, and on its translucent 
shield there was no indication of where 
the sun might be behind it, so that I 
couldn’t tell direction. On a curving 
road I might have been traveling east 
or south or west instead of the north I 
wanted. 

That old fake about the moss 
growing on the north sides of trees 
lied to me when I was a Boy Scout; it 
grows on the shady side, and that may 
be any side shielded from the light. I 
determined to buy a compass in the 
next town, only there wasn’t any next 
town on the road I was traveling. 

The darkness crept down and the 
rain drummed on the steel roof of the 
cab and the windshield wipers sobbed 
their arcs. Tall dark trees lined the 
road, crowding the gravel. It seemed 
hours since I had passed a car or a 
house or a store. A desolate loneliness 
settled on me—almost a frightening 
loneliness. I pulled in behind the ap- 
proach to a concrete bridge, tried to 
level the truck and couldn’t find a level 
place on the sloping roadside. 

Even the cabin was dismal and damp. 
I turned the gas mantle high and lighted 
two burners of my stove to drive the 
loneliness away. And the rain drummed 
on the metal roof. Nothing in my stock 
of foods looked edible. The darkness 
fell and the trees moved closer. Over 
the rain drums I seemed to hear voices 
as though a crowd of people muttered 
and mumbled off stage. And Charley 
was restless. He didn’t bark an alarm, 
but he growled and whined uneasily, 
which is very unlike him, and he didn’t 
eat his supper. I succumbed utterly to 
my desolation, made two _peanut- 
butter sandwiches and went to bed and 
wrote letters home passing my loneli- 
ness around. 

Then the rain stopped falling and the 
trees dripped, and I helped to spawn a 
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school of secret dangers. Oh, we can 
populate the dark with horrors, even 
we who think ourselves informed and 
sure, believing nothing we cannot 
measure or weigh. I knew beyond all 
doubt that the dark things crowding 
in on me either did not exist or were 
not dangerous to me, and still 1 was 
afraid. I thought how terrible the 
nights must have been in a time when 
men knew the things were there and 
were deadly. But no, that’s wrong. If 
I knew they were there, | would have 
weapons against them, charms, pray- 
ers, some kind of alliance with forces 
equally strong but on my side. Know- 
ing they were not there made me de- 
fenseless against them and perhaps 
more afraid. 

Lying in my bed under the weeping 
night I did my best to read, but while 
my eyes moved on the lines I listened to 
the night. On the edge of sleep a new 
sound jerked me awake, the sound of 
footsteps, I thought, moving stealthily 
on gravel. On the bed beside me I had a 
flashlight two feet long, made for coon 
hunters. It throws a powerful beam at 
least a mile. I got up from bed and 
lifted my 30:30 carbine from the wall 
and listened again, near the door of 
Rocinante—and I heard the steps come 
closer. Then Charley roared his warn- 
ing and I opened the door and sprayed 
the road with light. It was a man in 
boots and a yellow oilskin. The light 
pinned him still. 

“‘What do you want?” I called. 

He must have been startled. It took 
him a moment to answer, “I want to go 
home. I live up the road.” 

And now I felt the whole silly thir 5, 
the ridiculous pattern that had piled 
up layer on layer. “Would you like a 
cup of coffee—or a drink?” 

“No—it’s late. If you'll take that 
light out of my face Ill get along.” 

I snapped off the light and he disap- 
peared but his voice in passing said, 
“Come to think of it, what are you 
doing here?” 

“Camping,” I said. “Just camped for 
the night.”’ And I went to sleep the mo- 
ment I hit the bed. 


The sun was up when I awakened 
and the world remade and shining. 
There are as many worlds as there are 
kinds of days, and as an opal changes 
its colors and its fires to match the 
nature of a day, so do I. The night 
fears and loneliness were so far gone 
that I could hardly remember them. 
Even Rocinante, dirty and pine-needle- 
covered as she was, seemed to leap 
over the road with joy. Now there were 
open fields among the lakes and forests, 
fields with the crumbly friable soil po- 
tatoes love. Trucks with flat beds 
loaded with empty potato barrels 
moved on the roads, and the mechani- 
cal potato digger turned up long wind- 
rows of pale-skinned tubers. I saw 
mountains of potatoes—oceans—more 
potatoes than you would think the 
world’s population could consume in a 
hundred years. 


My knowledge of Canadian French 
derives from motion pictures, usually 
those with Nelson Eddy and Jeanette 
MacDonald, and it consists largely of 
“by gar.” It’s odd, but I didn’t hear a 
single one of the potato pickers say 
“by gar,” and they must have seen the 
pictures and known what is right. The 
women and girls wore pants, usually of 
corduroy, and thick sweaters and they 
covered their heads with bright-colored 
scarves to protect their hair from the 
dust that rises from the fields with the 
smallest wind. Most of these people 
traveled in big trucks covered with dark 
canvas tarpaulins, but there were some 
trailers and a few camper tops like 
Rocinante. At night some slept in the 
trucks and trailers, but also there were 
tents pitched in pleasant places, and 
the smells that came from their cooking 
fires indicated that they had not lost 
the French genius for making soup. 

Their tents and trucks and trailers 
were settled on the edge of a clear and 
lovely lake. | parked Rocinante a de- 
cent distance away but also on the 
lake’s edge. Then | put on coffee to boil 
and brought out my garbage-bucket 
laundry, which had been jouncing for 
two days, and rinsed out the detergent 
at the edge of the lake. 

In establishing contact with strange 
people, Charley is my ambassador. I 
release him—he drifts toward the ob- 
jective, or rather to whatever the objec- 
tive may be preparing for dinner. I re- 
trieve him so that he will not be a 
nuisance—er voila ! A child can accom- 
plish the same thing, but a dog is better. 

The incident came off as smoothly 
as One might expect of a tested and 
well-rehearsed script. I sent out my 
ambassador and drank a cup of coffee 
while I gave him time to operate. Then 
I strolled to the camp to relieve my 
neighbors of the inconvenience of my 
miserable cur. They were nice-looking 
people, a dozen of them not counting 
children, three of the girls pretty and 
given to giggling. two of the wives 
buxom and a third even buxomer with 
child, a patriarch, two brothers-in-law 
and a couple of young men who were 
working toward being brothers-in-law. 
But the operating chieftain, with defer- 
ence of course to the patriarch, was a 
fine-looking man of about thirty-five, 
broad-shouldered and lithe, with the 
cream-and-berries complexion of a girl 
and crisp black curling hair. His cheeks 
changed blushing color as quickly and 
as often as a Siamese fighting fish. 

The dog had caused no trouble, he 
said. The truth was that they had re- 
marked that he was a handsome dog. 

1 of course found myself prejudiced 
in spite of his deficiencies, being his 
owner, but the dog had one advantage 
over most dogs. He was born and 
raised in France. 

The group closed ranks. The three 
pretty girls giggled and were instantly 
smothered by the navy-blue eye of the 
chieftain backed by a hiss from the 
patriarch. 

Was that the truth? Where in France? 


In Bercy, on the outskirts of Paris; 
did they know it? 

No, unfortunately they had never 
been to the fatherland. 

I hoped they might remedy that. 

They should have known Charley for 
a French national by his manners. They 
had observed my roulotte—Rocinante— 
with admiration. 

It was simple but comfortable. If 
they found it convenient, I should be 
pleased to show it to them. 

I was very kind. It would give them 
pleasure. 

If the elevated tone indicates to you 
that the conversation was carried on in 
French, you are wrong. The chieftain 


A SOIREE ABOARD 
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spoke a very pure and careful English. 
My French is ridiculous anyway. 

I gathered Charley to me. Might I 
expect them after their supper, which 
I smelled on the fire? 

They would be honored. 

I set my cabin in order, heated and 
ate a can of chili con carne, made sure 
the beer was cold and even picked a 
bouquet of autumn leaves and put 
them in a milk bottle on the table. I 
opened the roll of paper cups laid in 
for just such an occasion, and made 
coasters from folded paper towels. 
It’s amazing what trouble you will 
go to for a party. Then Charley barked 
them in and I was host in my own 
house. Six people can squeeze in behind 
my table and they did. Two others, be- 
sides me, stood up, and the back door 
was wreathed with children’s faces. 
They were very nice people but quite 
formal. | opened beer for the big ones 
and pop for the outsiders. 

After that night of desolate loneli- 
ness it felt very good to be surrounded 
by warm and friendly, if cautious, peo- 
ple. I tapped an artesian well of good 
feeling by making a small speech in 
pidgin French. It began: “*Messy damn. 
Je vous porte un cher souvenir de la belle 
France—en particulier du Département 
de Charente.” 

They looked startled but interested. 
Then John, the chieftain, slowly trans- 
lated my speech into high-school Eng- 
lish and put it back into Canadian 
French. “Charente?” he asked. “Why 
Charente?” 

I leaned down and opened a com- 
partment under my sink and lifted out 
a bottle of very old and reverend 
brandy brought along for weddings, 
frostbite and heart attacks. John stud- 
ied the label with devout attention. And 
his words were reverent also: “Jesus 





Christ,” he said. “I forgot. Charente— 
that’s where Cognac is.” Then he read 
the purported year of the bottle’s na- 
tivity and softly repeated his first words. 
He passed the bottle to the patriarch 
in his corner and the old man smiled so 
sweetly that for the first time I could 
see he lacked front teeth. 

I handed John a corkscrew while I 
laid out the crystal—three plastic cof- 
fee cups, a jelly glass, a shaving mug 
and several wide-mouthed pill bottles. 
1 emptied their capsules into a saucepan 
and rinsed out the odor of wheat germ 
with water from the tap. The cognac 
was very, very good, and from the first 
muttered “Santé” and the first clicking 
sip, you could feel the Brotherhood of 
Man growing until it filled Rocinante 
full—and the sisterhood also. 

A bottle doesn’t go very far among 
nine people. They refused seconds and 
I insisted. And the division of thirds 
was put on the basis that there wasn’t 
enough to save. And with the few di- 
vided drops of that third there came 
into Rocinante a triumphant human 
magic that can bless a house, or a truck 
for that matter—nine people gathered in 
complete silence and the nine parts 
making a whole as surely as my arms 
and legs are part of me, separate and 
inseparable. Rocinante took on a glow 
it never quite lost. 

Such a fabric cannot be prolonged 
and should not be. The patriarch gave 
some kind of signal. My guests 
squirmed out of their squeezed-up 
seats behind the table and, as it should 
be, the adieux were short and very for- 
mal. Then they went into the night, 
their way home lighted by the chieftain 
John carrying a tin kerosene lantern. 
They walked in silence among sleepy, 
stumbling children and I never saw 
them again. But I like them. 

I didn’t make down my bed because 
I wanted to start very early. I curled up 
behind the table and slept a little while 
until, in the dim false dawn, Charley 
looked into my face and said “Ftt.” 
While I heated my coffee, I made a little 
sign on cardboard and stuck it in the 
neck of the empty brandy bottle; then, 
passing the sleeping camp, | stopped 
and stood the bottle where they would 
see it. The sign read: “Enfant de France, 
Mort pour la Patrie.”” And | drove away 
as quietly as I could; on this day I in- 
tended to take the road south down the 
long reach of Maine. There are times 
that one treasures for all one’s life and 
such times are burned clear and sharp 
on the material of total recall. I felt 
very fortunate that morning. 


On such a trip as mine, so much 
there is to see and to think about that 
event and thought set down as they oc- 
curred would roil and stir like a slow- 
cooking minestrone. Then there are 
map people whose joy is to lavish more 
attention on the sheets of colored 
paper than on the colored land rolling 
by. I have listened to accounts by such 
travelers in which every road number 
was remembered, every mileage was 
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recalled and little countryside discov- 
ered. Another kind of traveler requires 
to know in terms of maps exactly where 
he is pinpointed every moment, as 
though there were some kind of safety 
in black and red lines, in dotted indica- 
tions and squirming blue of lakes and 
the shadings that indicate mountains. 
It is not so with me. I was born lost and 
take no pleasure in being found, nor 
much identification from shapes which 
symbolize continents and states. Be- 
sides, roads change, increase, are wid- 
ened or abandoned so often in our 
country that one must buy road maps 
like daily newspapers. But since I know 
the passions of the mapifiers I can re- 
port that I moved north in Maine 
roughly or parallel to U.S. Highway 
No. | through Houlton, Mars Hill, 
Presque Isle, Caribou, Van Buren, 
turned westward still on No. 1, past 
Madawaska, Upper Frenchville, and 
Fort Kent, then due south on Number 
11 past Eagle Lake, Winterville, Por- 
tage, Squa Pan, Masardis, Knowles 
Corner, Patten, Sherman, Grindstone, 
and so to Millinocket. I can report this 
because I have a map before me but 
what I remember has no reference to 
the numbers and colored lines and 
squiggles. I have thrown this routing in 
as a sop and shall not make a habit of 
it. What I remember are the long 
avenues in the frost, the farms and 
houses braced against the winter, the 
flat, laconic Maine speech in crossroads 
stores where I stopped to buy supplies. 
The many deer that crossed the road 
on nimbling hooves and leaped like 
bounding rubber away from the pass- 
ing Rocinante. The roaring lumber 
trucks, and always that this huge area 
had once been much more settled and 
was now abandoned to the creeping 
forest, the animals and the cold. 

The big towns are getting bigger and 
the villages smaller. The hamlet store, 
whether grocery, general, hardware, 
clothing, cannot compete with the su- 
permarket and the chain organization. 
Our treasured and nostalgic picture of 
the village general store, the cracker- 
barrel store where an informed yeo- 
manry gather to express opinions and 
formulate the national character, is 
very rapidly disappearing. And people 
who once held family fortresses against 
wind and weather, against scourges of 
frost and drought and insect enemies, 
now cluster against the busy breast of 
the big town. The new American finds 
his challenge and his love in traffic- 
choked streets, skies nested in smog, 
choking with the acids of industry, the 
screech of rubber, and houses leashed in 
against one another, while the townlets 
wither a time and then die. This, I 
found, is as true in Texas as in Maine. 

Maine is just as long coming down 
as it is going up, maybe longer. I had 
dawdled too long and it was getting 
cold and I had visions of Napoleon at 
Moscow and the Germans at Stalin- 
grad—so I retreated smartly. 

In the short time since I had passed, 
the foliage of the White Mountains 


had changed and tattered. The leaves 
were falling, rolling in dusky clouds, 
and the conifers on the slopes were 
crusted with snow. I drove long and 
furiously, to Charley’s great disgust. 
Any number of times he said “‘Ftt” to 
me, but I ignored him and barreled on 
across the upraised thumb of New 
Hampshire. I wanted a bath and a new 
bed and a drink and a little human 
commerce, and I thought to find it on 
the Connecticut River. 

It is very strange. When you set a 
goal for yourself, it is very hard not to 
hold toward it even if it is inconvenient 
and not too desirable. The way was 
longer than I had thought and I was 
very tired. My years answered my in- 
tentness with aching shoulders but I 
was aimed at the Connecticut River 
and I ignored the weariness and this 
was utter nonsense. 

It was nearly dark when I found the 
place I wanted, not far from Lancaster, 
New Hampshire. The river was wide 
and pleasant, bordered with trees and 
edged with a meadow. And near the 
bank there stood what I was lusting 
for—a row of neat little white houses 
on the green meadow by the river, and 
a small compact-housed office and 
lunchroom, with a sign on the roadside 
bearing the welcome words OPEN and 
VACANCY. 

I swung Rocinante off the road and 
opened the cab door to let Charley out. 
The afternoon light made mirrors of 
the windows of the office and lunch- 
room. My whole body ached from the 
road as I opened the door and went in. 
Not a soul was there. The register was 
on the desk, stools at the lunch counter, 
pies and cakes under plastic covers— 
the refrigerator humming and a few 
dirty dishes soaking in soapy water in 
the stainless-steel sink, and a faucet 
dripped slowly into it. 

I banged the little bell on the desk, 
then called out—‘*Anybody here?” No 
answer, nothing. I sat down on a stool 
to await the return of the manage- 
ment. The numbered keys to the little 
white houses hung on a board. The 
daylight slipped away and the place 
darkened. 

I went outside to collect Charley 
and to verify my impression that the 
sign said Open and Vacancy. By now 
it was getting dark. I brought out a 
flashlight and looked through the office 
for a note saying “Back in ten minutes.” 
There was none. I felt strangely 
like a Peeping Tom; I didn’t belong 
there. 

Then I went outside and moved 
Rocinante out of the driveway, fed 
Charley, made some coffee and waited. 
It would have been simple to take a 
key, leave a note on the desk to say that 
I had done so, and open one of the little 
houses. It wasn’t right. I couldn’t do it. 
On the highway a few cars went by and 
crossed the bridge over the river but 
none turned in. The windows of the 
office and grill flashed under approach- 
ing headlights and then blacked out 
again. 


I had planned to eat a light supper 
and then to fall dog-weary into bed. I 
made down my bed, found I wasn’t 
hungry after all and lay down. But 
sleep would not come to me. I listened 
for the return of the management. At 
last I lighted my gas mantle and tried 
to read, but with listening I could not 
follow the words. Finally I dozed, awak- 
ened in the dark, looked out—nothing, 
nobody. My little sleep was troubled 
and uneasy. 

At dawn I arose and created a long, 
slow, time-wasting breakfast. The sun 
came up searching out the windows. I 
walked down to the river to keep Char- 
ley company, returned, even shaved 
and took a sponge bath in a bucket. 
The sun was well up by now. I went to 
the office and entered. The refrigerator 
hummed, the faucet dripped into the 
cold soapy water of the sink. A heavy- 
winged fat fly crawled fretfully over a 
plastic pie cover. At 9:30 I drove away 
and no one had come, nothing had 
moved. The sign still read Open and 
Vacancy. I drove across the iron bridge, 
rattling the steel tread plates. 

The empty place disturbed me 
deeply, and come to think of it, it still 
does. 


THE GOOD SIDE 
OF SIN 


Sunday morning, my last day in New 
England, I shaved, dressed in a suit, a 
white shirt and a decent dark tie, pol- 
ished my shoes, whited my sepulcher 
and looked for a church to attend. 
Several I eliminated for reasons I do 
not now remember, but when I passed 
a John Knox church, of blindingly white 
shiplap, | drove into a side street and 
parked Rocinante out of sight, gave 
Charley his instructions about watching 
the truck, and made my way with dig- 
nity to church. I took my seat in the 
rear of the spotless, polished place of 
worship. The prayers were direct and 
to the point, directing the attention of 
the Almighty to certain weaknesses and 
undivine tendencies I know to be mine 
and could only suppose were shared by 
others gathered there. The service did 
my heart and I hope mysoul some good. 

It had been long since I had heard 
such an approach. It is our practice 
now, at least in the large cities, to find 
from our psychiatric priesthood that 
our sins aren’t really sins at all but 
psychiatric accidents set in motion by 
forces beyond our control. There was 
no such nonsense in this church. The 
minister, a man of iron with tool-steel 
eyes and a delivery like a pneumatic 
drill, opened up with a prayer and 


reassured us that we were a pretty sorry 
lot. And he was right. We didn’t amount 
to much to start with, and thanks to 
our own tawdry efforts we had been 
slipping ever since. 

Then, having softened us up, he went 
into a glorious sermon, a_fire-and- 
brimstone pitch-fire sermon. Having 
proved that we, or perhaps only I, were 
no damn good, he painted with cool 
certainty what was likely to happen to 
us if we didn’t make some basic reor- 
ganizations, for which he didn’t hold 
out much hope. He spoke of hell as an 
expert, not the mush-mush hell of these 
soft days, but a well-stoked, white-hot 
hell served by technicians of the first 
order. Maybe we’ve seen too many 
blast furnaces, watched motion-picture 
mushroom clouds rising from atomic 
explosions that release the unthinkable 
and therefore unbearable heat of the 
sun. This reverend brought it to a point 
where we could understand it, a good 
hard-coal fire, plenty of draft and a 
squad of open-hearth devils who put 
their hearts into their work, and their 
work was me. 

I began to feel good all over. For 
some years now God has been a pal 
to us, practicing togetherness, and that 
causes the same emptiness a father does 
when he plays softball with his son. But 
this Vermont God cared enouginabout 
me to go to a lot of trouble kicking 
the hell out of me. He put my sins in a 
new perspective. Whereas they had 
been small and mean and nasty and 
best forgotten, this minister gave them 
some size and bloom and dignity. | 
hadn’t been thinking very well of my- 
self for some years but if my sins had 
this dimension there was some pride 
left. I wasn’t a naughty child but a 
first-rate sinner and I was going to 
catch it. 

I felt so revived in spirit that I put 
five dollars in the plate, and afterward, 
in front of the church, shook hands 
warmly with the minister and as many 
of the congregation as I could. It gave 
me a lovely sense of evil-doing that 
lasted clear through till Tuesday. I 
even considered beating Charley to 
give him some satisfaction, too, be- 
cause Charley is only a little less sinful 
than I am. All across the country I 
went to church on Sundays, a different 
denomination every week, but nowhere 
did I find the quality of that Vermont 
preacher. He forged a religion designed 
to last, not predigested obsolescence. 


I crossed into New York State at 
Rouses Point and stayed as near to 
Lake Ontario as I could. It was my in- 
tention to look at Niagara Falls, which 
I had never seen, and then to slip into 
Canada, from Hamilton to Windsor, 
keeping Lake Erie on the south, and to 
emerge at Detroit—a kind of end run, 
a small triumph over geography. 

It rained in New York State, rained 
coldly and pitilessly. Indeed the dismal 
downpour made my intended visit to 
Niagara Falls seem redundant. I was 

Continued on Page 79 
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The Natural American 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


“To me, photography is the simultaneous recogni- 
tion, in a fraction of a second, of the significance of an 
event as well as of a precise organization of forms 
which give that event its proper expression.” 

That is Henri Cartier-Bresson speaking, and a 
glance at any of the works in this gallery of American 
citizens will bear out the truth of his statement. Not 
that anyone glances at a Cartier-Bresson photograph. 
His observation is so direct and uncompromising, his 
control of technique so assured and yet so disarmingly 
cavalier, that after the first shock of pleasure or sur- 
prise his pictures demand to be studied, to be sa- 
vored, as poems are studied and savored: each 
gives a subtly searching account of a particular in- 
stant in time, but it is also timeless. 

These photographs were made last summer, when 
Cartier-Bresson took a journey across America seek- 
ing examples of what he has called “‘the rituals of 
pleasure.” No doubt he found many. This is, after all, 
a pleasure-loving nation, naively insistent on its de- 
termination to work hard and play hard; nor can it be 
denied that a certain preoccupation with holiday 
ritual is inherent in our character—we are by no 
means unique in that. 

But Cartier-Bresson has penetrated here to deeper 
levels than our solemn affection for ceremonial 
mumbo jumbo, ritualistic fal-lals and precision-drilled 
drum majorettes. Here are Americans we thought 


we knew, brought closer: familiar fellow creatures 
caught in attitudes we recognize but never saw be- 
fore. Our secret thoughts are here. We are laid out 
like specimens, frozen forever in this or that manifes- 
tation of the American dream. 

This is the way we were in our off-duty hours that 
summer, a little while before men took off for outer 
space: obstinately casual, seriously playful, brawny, 
inquisitive, proudly extrovert, eager to pursue the 
happiness which was declared our inalienable right on 
a day in that other, far-off summer of 1776. How 
close we came to achieving the happiness, these pic- 
tures cannot show: it is doubtful whether we our- 
selves reached the answer to that question, or even 
sought it. One thing is certain: we were happy in the 
pursuit, and we didn’t give a damn who knew it. 

“We photographers,”’ Cartier-Bresson has written, 
“deal in things which are constantly vanishing, and 
when they have vanished, there is no contrivance on 
earth which can make them come back again... . The 
writer has time to reflect. . .. But for photographers, 
what has gone, has gone forever.”’ Here we are, then, 
innocent and unaware in our quickly vanishing, se- 
cret moments of pleasure, lost in our private fan- 
tasies: putting on no special face for the world to see, 
quietly defying anyone to prove to us that this is not 
the way we ought to be: yet hardly knowing, really, 
that this is the way we are. THE END 
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Representation 3 a certain statue, on a float in the Red Flannel Day parade in Cedar Springs, Michigan. 
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A resident of Culver City, a California movie center, prepared for the annual Wild West celebration. 
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38 Moment musicale in a Los Angeles discount store. 





Teen-agers and friend, at the entrance to Santa Monica Pier, California. 





Idyl with barbecue, in Palisades Park, New Jersey. 
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Members of the Ancient and Mystic Order of Samaritans, Supreme Sanctorum and Ladies of the Orient, at dinner in a Los Angeles hotel. 








Time out for checkers, alfresco, in the cigarette-factory district of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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Passing the time on Muscle Beach, Venice, California. 
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George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, and others, in the Chrysler Museum, Provincetow 
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Tourist nuns with a Pilgrim guide at Plymouth Rock, where some say the whole thing started. 
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A Thumbnail Travel Guide 


BY DAVID DODGE Ke VY S LO L he 


® One hundred million Americans 
take one or more vacation trips in a 
normal year, according to the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. Eighty- 
six per cent travel by car, and well over 
half of these travel in the summer. That’s 
a good reason for planning your own 
motor tour before or after the hot 
months. Otherwise, advance overnight 
reservations are advisable unless you 
are prepared to sleep in your car from 
time to time. The A.A.A.’s ten regional 
tour books, which blanket every state 
in the Union, give all the information 
you need to write, wire or phone ahead. 
They’re free to club members. 


= What is the average expense of 
operating a middle-price car in average 
use during an average year? By the 
mile, variable costs—gas, oil, upkeep 
and tires—total 3.9 cents; by the day, 
fixed costs—insurance, license registra- 
tion and depreciation—are $2.21. On 
American toll roads, mostly east of 
Chicago, the average charge a mile is 
1.46 cents. The cash an average couple 
spends on the road during an average 
day of an average motor trip has never 
been determined accurately, but in- 
formed guesses range from $35 to $40 
for car expense, lodging, food and a 
reasonable amount of extras. 


2s A mine of practical information 
about Alaska travel is contained in Lou 
Jacobin’s Guide to Alaska and the 
Yukon, $2.25 postpaid from Guide to 
Alaska, Inc., Box 856, Cathedral City, 
California. It’s updated regularly. 
Alaska, U.S.A., by Herb and Miriam 
Hilscher, $4.50 at bookstores, is more 
of a source book for people planning to 
move there to live for a while, but is in- 
formative to visitors as well. And of the 
hundreds of books written about the 
charms of our fiftieth state, Hawaii, 
Eugene Fodor’s monumental Hawaii, 
1961, $4.25 at bookstores, is one of the 
best. It’s a compendium of information 
about the islands’ history, culture, 
price levels, playgrounds, weather, lan- 
guage and way of life. It’s scheduled for 
annual revision. 


= New York City continues to be 
the most popular single holiday attrac- 


tion with tourists, domestic or foreign, 
in the U.S.A., even though its general 
price levels are among the highest, for 
visitors, in the country. Two good small 
investments for economy-minded trip- 
pers to the Big Town: How to Make a 
Little Go a Long Way, $1, postpaid, 
from Young’s Research Service, 130 
West 49th Street, N.Y.C., and a guide 
to free entertainment throughout the 
city, obtainable by mailing $1.35 to 
New York Free for All, Box One, Peter 
Stuyvesant Station, N.Y.C. 9. HOLIDAY 
readers also will want to refer to Noel 
Clad’s article, New York for Practically 
Nothing, in the October, 1959, issue. 


= The number of tent- and trailer- 
campers in U.S. national and state 
parks shot up 30 per cent during 1959- 
1960. Rising travel and vacation costs 
sparked the back-to-nature movement, 
and good work by the National Park 
Service and state organizations keeps it 
thriving. Most public campsites now 
offer such amenities as electricity, run- 
ning water, rest rooms and showers; 
some even provide Laundromats. Some 
campsites are free, the price of others 
seldom tops ten dollars a week, and an 
entire family can be outfitted with a 
tent, stove, sleeping bags and other 
necessities for a few hundred dollars, a 
nonrecurring investment. The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., will send you, free, two catalogues 
of low-priced Government booklets 
classified as National Park Service 
publications: For Your Vacation Pleas- 
ure and Recreational Areas of the United 
States. 


= One curious, little-known wilder- 
ness survival is the great Wharton 
Tract, a 96,000-acre state preserve of 
lakes, streams, marsh and Revolution- 
ary ghost towns in southern New Jer- 
sey’s Pine Barrens. If you’d enjoy 
paddling a canoe through unspoiled 
wilderness an hour’s drive from down- 
town Philadelphia, or are intrigued by 
flourishing colonies of deer, pheasants, 
quail, rabbits, raccoons, woodchucks, 
wild turkeys, mink, otter and beaver 
within two hours of Times Square, this 
primitive park is for you. Write the 
Wharton Tract Office, Green Bank, 


N.J., for further information. Fishing, 
hunting, camping and canoe trips can 
be arranged. 


= Gem prospecting—for tourmalines, 
beryls, garnets, amethysts, topaz, rose 
quartz, smoky quartz, aquamarines and 
the like—is a favorite outdoor sport in 
Maine when skiing is not. Maine Min- 
eral Collecting, a booklet issued free 
by the Maine Department of Economic 
Development, State House, Augusta, 
lists some of the best prospecting areas 
and tells how to reach them. It names 
the stones to be looked for and gives the 
names and addresses of land-owners 
from whom permission to prospect, 
usually given free, is to be obtained 
when permission is necessary. A Maine 
farmer driving his cows some years ago 
picked up an aquamarine weighing 133 
carats. 


= Ten million Americans are esti- 
mated to have at least an initial invest- 
ment in skin-diving equipment. The 
scuba experts—the word derives from 
Self-Contained Underwater Breathing 
Apparatus—may go in for Neoprene 
all-weather diving suits, underwater 
cameras, compressed-air hunting gear 
and other exotic pieces of equipment, 
but you can begin with no more than 
goggles and a breathing tube. More 
than 500 recognized scuba clubs in the 
United States hold regular meetings, 
give lessons, stage exhibitions and wel- 
come new members. The Skin Diver 
Magazine, published monthly in Cali- 
fornia, is available on newsstands. If 
you'd like to know the club nearest 
to you, write the Underwater Society 
of America, P. O. Box 724, Station A, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


= For ten dollars, you can make a 
twenty-mile, six-hour-plus-lunchtime 
descent of the Snake River in Grand 
Teton National Park, Wyoming, by 
floatboat through the riffles, shallows 
and thrilling but not dangerous rapids. 
The craft used are Neoprene and rub- 
berized canvas assault boats, partially 
decked, and manned by trained crews. 
If, after the experience, a floatboat 
holiday appeals to you, $12-$20 a day 
all-in (you bring a sleeping bag, air 


mattress, clothing and waterproof bags 
to protect the lot) will pay for more of 
the sport on the San Juan, Colorado, 
Salmon, Snake, Green, Yampa, Rogue 
and other great rivers of the West. It’s 
not the kind of roughneck holiday on 
which you’d want to take small chil- 
dren, but it’s not dangerous—just excit- 
ing. For information, ask a travel agent 
in the area where you want to floatboat. 


# A man-made garden of Eden lics 
within ten miles of downtown Miami. 
It’s the Fairchild Tropical Garden, the 
largest and probably the finest of its 
class in the continental United States. 
This non-profit garden, free and open 
to the public every day, from 9 A.M. 
until sunset, contains one of the world’s 
most extensive collections of palms, 
rare shrubs and trees, including cycad, 
teak, rubber, balsa, kapok, cork oak, 
frangipani, mahogany and oddities like 
the pipal, oysterwood, gumbo limbo 
and sapodilla, or chewing-gum, tree. 
Something is always in bloom. 


# Like to hike? The great Appalachian 
Trail stretches more than 2000 miles 
through fourteen states, from Mt. Ka- 
tahdin, Maine, to Mt. Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. It’s a nice walk through pretty 
country with inexpensive campsites, 
shelters, lodges and cabins along the 
way. You carry what you need on your 
back. Maps and more information are 
available from the Appalachian Trail 
Conference, Inc., 1916 Sunderland 
Place N. W., Washington, D.C. 


® Economical Family Pian fares are 
offered by domestic airlines on certain 
weekdays, usually Monday noon 
through Thursday noon, sometimes on 
Saturday as well. Papa pays full fare, but 
mamma and accompanying offspring 
in the twelve-to-twenty-one age bracket 
get a one-third reduction. Children 
under twelve fly at half fare all the 
time everywhere, and one babe in arms 
goes free. The Family Plan applies only 
in first class. An exception: on Pan 
American’s Family Plan flights from 
Seattle to Alaska during the first four 
months of the year, the one-third dis- 
count for dependents holds good on 
any day of the week, in first class or 
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tourist, and children under twelve are 
taken on board at half fare. 


# Family-pian also prevails at many 
big city hotels—that is, in New York 
and Washington, D.C.—and at most 
motels. Children under twelve sleep 
free or for a small additional charge if 
they occupy the same room as their 
parents. Generally speaking, commer- 
cial hotels in small towns are not geared 
to the tourist trade, and rarely give 
reductions except to traveling salesmen, 
who leave their families behind. 


= Fifteen-day tourist-class round- 
trip excursion flights to Hawaii can be 
bought for as little as $232 from Port- 
land and Seattle. For travelers who 
must fly to Hawaii, but love life aboard 
ship, there’s a compromise. A pleasant 
and economical three-to-four-day voy- 
age around the islands—beautiful Maui, 
Kuaui the Garden Island, the Big Is- 
land of Hawaii—can be booked on the 
passenger-carrying freighters of the 
Matson Navigation Company. Good 
food, outside stateroom and private 
bath cost $25 to $30 a day, and there’s 
plenty of time to sight-see ashore. Write 
to Matson at 630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
20, or 295 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California. 


=" More Americans visit Canada 
than any other foreign country—about 
six million of us last year. For the first 
time in quite a while the American 
dollar is almost at par with the Cana- 
dian dollar, and the exchange premium 
our northern neighbors charged us for 
our depreciated currency last summer 
may not exist by the time this gets into 
print. ~ 


= A smaili-boat cruise through the 
still-functioning and extensive canal 
system of the Eastern United States 
offers an interesting, restful and un- 
usual holiday. Locking Through, a 
booklet that tells you how to go about 
it, is free from the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, Central Division, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


= Dave Garroway's Fun on Wheels, a 
collection of games, puzzles, riddles 


and other pastimes for restive small 
fry, is available in a paperback edition 
for one dollar, postpaid, through auto- 
mobile clubs affiliated with the A.A.A. 
So You're Going to Take a Trip, fifteen 
cents postpaid from the National Rec- 
reation Association, 8 West 8th Street, 
N.Y.C. 11, has a less hopeful title but 
a realistic approach to the problems 
of travel with small children. 


= One good attention-absorber for 
a teen-age boy inacar: a stop watch. By 
itself, or supplemented with other nav- 
igational aids such as a compass and 
an altimeter, it can be made to pre- 
occupy him for hours, even days, with 
problems of speed, time, distance, di- 
rection, rate of ascent or descent. 


= Most of America’s | 200-odd annual 
music festivals take place in the sum- 
mer. Three of the best and best known 
are the great Berkshire Festival (Tangle- 
wood) at Lenox, Mass.; the Aspen 
Music Festival at Aspen, Colorado; 
and the Bach Festival at Carmel, 
California. For full information about 
music festivals in any state—or, for 
that matter, for free information of any 
kind pertaining to your vacation— 
write the State Chambers of Commerce 
in state capitals. (For information 
about a city, write the city’s Chamber 
of Commerce.) These organizations 
are in business to answer inquiries and 
supply pamphlets, free. 


® The Dude Ranchers’ Association, 
P. O. Box 1363, Billings, Montana, 
publishes quarterly, for 50 cents, The 
Dude Rancher, which indexes most, if 
not all, working dude ranches in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. The Association invites inquiries 
and correspondence from interested 
dudes. For dude ranches of varying 
authenticity in other areas, including 
the effete East, check with the travel 
agents. 


= The White House—that is, part of 
the grounds, the famous gold-draped 
East Room and the Green, Blue, Red 
and State dining rooms—can be visited, 


free, from 10 A.M. until noon, Tuesdays 
through Saturdays. 


® New tire sealer-infiater cylinders 
are now available at auto supply houses 
for $5. It’s a good idea to have one or 
two in the car. In one automatic opera- 
tion the gadget blows a sealer into 
punctures and enough air into the tire 
to keep it rolling as far as the nearest 
service station. No jacking, wrenching, 
broken nails or bad words necessary. 


"The admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii to the Union gave statehood to 
two great natural playgrounds, which 
the Air Age has made readily accessible 
to the rest of America. Fairbanks is 
under five hours by jet from Seattle, 
as is Honolulu from other West Coast 
cities. As a relatively unpublicized re- 
sort area Alaska offers deer, moose, 
caribou, mountain sheep, goats and the 
world’s largest carnivorous mammal, 
the Kodiak bear; Dolly Varden trout 
up to thirty inches; an eight-month 
skiing season; and, in its southeastern 
Panhandle, destination of most visitors, 
a climate and average temperature sim- 
ilar to those of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Its scenery is spectacular and 
varied, and it’s the only state where 
you can watch a midnight baseball 
game played in daylight. A drawback: 
Alaska isn’t cheap. American Express 
and other travel agents package Alaskan 
tours to fit your purse. 


= Idaho, less exploited than other 
Rocky Mountain States, still offers 
hunters a heavy population of bear, 
deer, moose, elk, cougar, coyote, wild- 
cat, antelope and mountain shedp and 
goats. Colorado, with the highest mean 
altitude of all the states (fifty-one peaks 
topping 14,000 feet against thirty-one 
others in the rest of the country), offers 
excellent snow conditions for skiing 
from mid-November to mid-May. 


# Okefenokee Swamp, Parts of which 
have still to be penetrated by man, 
covers 660 square miles of southeastern 
Georgia and has been called the most 
dramatically unusual fishing ground in 
the United States. Alligator, deer, black 
bear and white ibis inhabit it, and part 


of it is a National Wildlife Refuge. If 
you’re interested in exploring the swamp 
you can learn more from the Refuge 
Manager, P. O. Box 117, Waycross, 
Georgia, but know first that you have 
to take a guide with you. 


"Trail Riders of the Wiiderness, 
a nonprofit organization sponsored by 
the American Forestry Association and 
backed by The United States Forest 
Service and the National Park Service, 
runs summer back-country pack and 
canoe trips. The Association promotes 
interest in and exploration of the re- 
maining odd corners of wilderness left 
in the United States that are still ac- 
*cessible only on horseback or by canoe. 
Six dollars a year makes you a member, 
$25 down holds your place in one of 
the pack trains (your choice of several 
in various parts of the country) while 
it is being made up. Horses, wranglers, 
camp cooks, guides, a doctor and all 
necessary equipment are laid on by 
the Association. You furnish your own 
sleeping bag and personal gear. Write 
the Association at 919-17th Street, 
Washington, D.C., for an explanatory 
pamphlet and application blank. 


® More than a third of all of America’s 
one hundred million vacationers take 
at least three weeks off the job each 
year, most of them with pay. We spend 
something like $25 billion each year 
on vacation travel within the United 
States, ten times more than we spend 
for foreign travel. We own two thirds of 
all the world’s passenger cars and drive 
over 2000 miles on an average vacation. 
The total fines levied in any given year 
against out-of-state drivers by small- 
town police-court judges—particularly 
in the Deep South—for violating lo- 
cal speed limits is so astronomical as 
to be unbelievable. When you see a 
warning that a Southern town speed 
limit is 25, 15, 12 or 2 miles an hour, 
heed it rigidly. They are not just whis- 
tling Dixie at you, especially in this 
first year of the four-year Civil War 
Centennial. As one Washington official 
puts it: “The South may have lost the 
War, but it’s sure out to win the 
Centennial.” 

THE END 
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THE PANAMA LIMITED... 


... is really twins. They leave Chicago and New Orleans daily at 4:30 p.m., 
one northbound, the other south. Sixteen and a half hours and 921 miles 
later (they sometimes hit 120 m.p.h.) each slides into its terminal. The men 
who make this run memorable are, from left: Pullman conductor John M. 
Fiescher, dining-car steward Harold N. Strong, Jr., conductor George B. 
Willingham, chef Gordon Stanfield, waiter James R. Dixon, club-car 
attendant Ted Fortenberry, train baggageman Fred Eckman, Pullman 
porter Wilbur Payne and, seated, right, engineer Charles R. McDonald; 
in the cab, fireman Charles C. Fenn (upper) and flagman A. E. Calhoun. 


My Favorite 
Train Rides 


A railroad buff lists the six U.S. train rides 


he loves the best—and explains why 


BY LUCIUS BEEBE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


The late O. O. McIntyre, an atmospheric newspaper 
columnist who, in the ’Thirties enjoyed circulation that 
dwarfed all competition, used to remark that only while 
riding on the steam cars did he order bottled mineral 
water, and that no other place made him feel so expan- 
sive. Those to whom railroad travel appeals as the 
superlative way of going places in comfort, privacy and 
style will understand the sentiment. 

Let’s face it at the outset: railroad travel, especially 
aboard the great name trains that once were the glory 
of American overland travel, has changed, only in- 
frequently for the better. Back in 1911, the Santa Fe’s 
crack flyer, unabashedly called the De Luxe, charged an 
extra fare of $25 and made a trip each way between 
Chicago and Los Angeles once a week with a comple- 
ment of seventy persons, including barber, lady’s maid, 
manicurist and train secretary. There were also tubs 
and shower baths, electric curling irons, a library, tele- 
graphic news reports, stock quotations and stereoscopic 
views of the landscape in case you didn’t care to look 


out the window. Continued on Page 110 
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A Lightning Guide} 


For the average visitor, who stays 
only two and a half days, Las 
Vegas is an air-conditioned fan- 
tasy of neon signs and nude ex- 
travaganzas, dice and cards, wed- 
ding chapels and slot machines, 
swimming pools and $1.50 chuck- 
wagon breakfasts. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can engage a baby-sitter, 
rent a car, buy a marriage license 
or place a bet. You get free drinks 
and cigarettes while gambling, 
and when you stumble out of the 
casinos you can pick up a phone 
and dial a service providing the 
solace of taped prayer. 


“It’s fascinating, the characters 
you meet here,” a fifty-year-old 
Kansas clergyman said when he 
turned up in Las Vegas after hav- 
ing been reported missing for two 
months. “I’m tired of my wife 
after twenty-five years,” he ex- 
plained, and went back to work 
as a casino shill. 


“The balmy desert climate pro- 
vides the ultimate in healthful at- 
mosphere in which to live and 
work.”—A Las Vegas brochure. 


For its 64,605 residents, Las Ve- 
gas is a Western boom town, with 
broad streets, ranch-style homes, 
first-rate schools (twenty-eight 
elementary, five junior high, two 
high schools), eighty-one church 
groups, four hospitals, two daily 
newspapers and no state income 
tax. Gambling picks up the tab for 
both the tourists’ nudes and the 
natives’ schools. 


Few visitors bother with North 
Las Vegas, which has kept aloof 
from its notorious neighbor, and 
many tourists, confining their 
revels to the stately pleasure 
domes along the Strip, never set 
foot in Las Vegas itself. The 
multi-million-dollar resort ho- 
tels, strung out along a six-mile 
stretch of mountain-flanked sage 
and mesquite, are in Clark 
County, Nevada, not Las Vegas. 


Las Vegas has two primary north- 
south arteries: Main Street, with 
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unsightly warehouses and lumber 
yards, and Las Vegas Boulevard, 
with wedding chapels and pizza 
parlors. Gambling is concentrated 
in a downtown district along Fre- 
mont Street, where night never 
falls on the blaze of neon. At the 
Pioneer, the Golden Nugget and 
the Mint, play is largely given 
over to keno and small-change 
slot machines (some offer action 
for a penny). The downtown slot 
machines are said to pay off more 
generously than those on the Strip, 
which help subsidize the costly en- 
tertainment in the cocktail lounges 
and posh show rooms, where the 
visitor can often choose among 
Frank Sinatra, Harry Belafonte, 
Joe E. Lewis, Sammy Davis, Jr., 
Eartha Kitt, Jimmy Durante and 
Le Lido de Paris. 


California’s cut from legalized 
gambling in Los Angeles last 
year was four times as much as 
Nevada’s share of the action in 
Las Vegas. Two Los Angeles race 
tracks—Santa Anita and Holly- 
wood Park—paid California $19,- 
969,868.98, while Nevada raked 
in only $4,953,803 from all the 
slot machines, crap tables, card 
games, roulette wheels and keno 
parlors in the Las Vegas area. 


“Gambling inflames the passions. 
It heats the mind like a furnace. 
It destroys all taste for ordinary 
pursuits.”"—Gov. Henry Goode 
Blasdel, after the Nevada legisla- 
ture in 1869 had overridden his 
veto of a bill legalizing gambling 
in Nevada. 


Of the ten million visitors who 
swarm over Las Vegas every 
year, more than half (as high as 
eighty per cent in winter) are 
refugees from the curious moral 
climate of Southern California, 
where a housewife is not per- 
mitted to risk a quarter on bingo 
at a church social, but whose 
husband is free to drop the 
monthly mortgage payment at a 
race track. 


“Gambling in one form or another 
is legal in at least twenty-five 
states of our nation. At least six 


other states derive more tax rev- 
enue from legal gambling than 
does Nevada. Some of them get 
more than seven times as much. 
Every state—except Nevada—has 
some form of illegal gambling.” — 
Gov. Grant Sawyer, 1960. 


“...g0 to Las Vegas, build a fort 
there to protect immigrants and 
the United States mail from the 
Indians.”"—Brigham Young to 
William Bringhurst, 1855. 


On June 14, 1855, William Bring- 
hurst, with some thirty young 
Mormons, limped into Las Vegas, 
their wagon teams exhausted. 
They had followed the Old 
Spanish Trail used by Capt. John 
C. Frémont when, on his way 
home from California, in 1844 
he stopped at ‘‘a camping 
ground called Las Vegas” and 
drank from its two springs (“‘the 
taste of the water is good but 
rather too warm to be agree- 
able’). Mexican travelers, jour- 
neying between Southern Cali- 
fornia and Santa Fe, had dubbed 
the campsite “The Meadows.” 


“The country around here looks 
as if the Lord had forgotten it.” — 
Elder John Steele, in a letter from 
Las Vegas, Territory of Mexico, 
1855. 


The Mormon missionaries, with 
instructions to teach the Indians 
“how to raise corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, squash and melons,” man- 
aged to convert and baptize a 
handful of Paiutes, but failed to 
convince them it was better to 
plant than to pilfer. 


“Really, I do not blame them for 
stealing anything to eat, for there 
is not anything in all this country 
for them to eat except mesquite 
and lizards. The wolves here are 
as thin as a gray hound that 
has had nothing to eat for two 
months.” —Elder John Steele. 


In September, 1858, after the 
Latter Day Saints had raised 
forty acres of corn and wheat, 
the Indians came down from the 
mountains and made off with the 


crop. Two weeks later it was 
decided to abandon the mission. 
During the Civil War, Federal 
troops moved in and established 
Fort Baker. In 1882, eighteen 
years after Nevada had entered 
the Union, a lucky forty-niner 
named Archibald Stewart bought 
the Las Vegas Ranch on what 
was then called the “Old Mor- 
mon Trail.” A year later Stewart 
was foully done in by one Hank 
Parrish. 


Modern Las Vegas was born on 
May 15, 1905, two years after the 
widow Stewart sold a large part 
of her ranch, with its adobe build- 
ings and big spring, to the Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad 
Company. A crowd of 3000 gath- 
ered around a platform under a 
mesquite tree to hear promises of 
street improvements, water for 
every lot, a handsome new depot 
and jobs for hundreds of men in 
the new railroad shops. 


“It was an exquisitely hot day, 
but nobody minded. Collars 
wilted, but excitement remained 
firm.” —Clark County Review. 


In forty-eight hours, 1200 lots 
were sold for a total of $265,000, 
less than the cost of operating the 
present hotels along the Strip for 
a single day. 


“An up-to-date, not too expen- 
sive, winter resort hotel in Las 
Vegas will prove a bonanza,” the 
editor of the Las Vegas Age 
wrote in 1911, the year that the 
Nevada legislature passed a bill 
creating the city of Las Vegas, 
which had already become the 
seat of Clark County. But it 
wasn’t until the spring of 1933, 
nearly two years after construc- 
tion had begun on nearby Boul- 
der Dam, that Las Vegas saw 
the birth of its first modern 
hotel, the three-story Apache. 
It had an elevator. 


“Relatively little emphasis is 
placed on the gambling clubs and 
divorce facilities—though they are 
attractions to many visitors—and 
much effort is being made to build 


up cultural attractions.” —Descrip- 
tion of Las Vegas in the WPA 
Nevada State Guide, 1940. 


In 1940 a hotel operator named 
Tom Hull had a flat tire on the 
outskirts of Las Vegas, then a 
seedy town with a population of 
8422. Hull began to count the 
cars speeding along U.S. 91, 
which connects Las Vegas with 
Los Angeles. The result was El] 
Rancho Vegas, the first bloom of 
elegance on the windblown des- 
ert. It was followed by the Last 
Frontier, the Flamingo and the 
Thunderbird. 


“I got this idea, maybe we should 
make Las Vegas the biggest juke- 
box in the world,’ Wilbur Clark 
is reported to have remarked after 
opening his swank Desert Inn in 
1950. The Sahara at the northern 
end of the Strip sprang up in 1952; 
then came the Sands, the New 
Frontier, the Riviera, the Dunes, 
the Stardust, the Tropicana and 
the Hacienda. 


“You trying to louse up a class 
joint?”—Benjamin Siegel to a 
guest who appeared in a sports 
jacket in Siegel’s new Flamingo 
casino, 1946. 


Benjamin Siegel, who disliked his 
nickname “ Bugsy,” left New York 
City in the late 1930’s when a 
crusading young district attorney, 
Thomas E. Dewey, began to move 
in on his friends Charles (Lucky) 
Luciano, Frankie Yale, Joe 
Adonis, Louis (Lepke) Buchalter 
and Abe (Kid Twist) Reles. Siegel 
settled in Los Angeles, where the 
press identified him as “‘a popular 
sportsman.” In 1945, Siegel set 
out to build the most beautiful 
gambling club in the United States. 
With a million dollars of his own 
and six million borrowed from 
friends, he ran up an olive-green: 
castle—the Flamingo—and sur- 
rounded it with date palms from 
the Orient and cork trees from 
Spain. 


“I hit the floor. I don’t know 
how many shots were fired.” — 
Allen Smiley. 
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Allen Smiley, “also well known in 
the sporting world,” was sitting 
with his friend Bugsy in the living 
room of Miss Virginia Hill's 
sixteen-room Beverly Hills man- 
sion on the night of June 20, 1947, 
when an unknown assailant, firing 
an Army-type automatic carbine 
from a pergola ten feet away, cut 
loose with nine shots, four of 
which hit Bugsy. The “popular 
sportsman” died instantly. The 
killer escaped. When word of the 
murder reached the Flamingo, 
play continued in the casino. It 
was agreed that Bugsy would have 
wanted it that way. 


“. . . the tradition of tolerated 
gambling, that was inherited 
from the Old West and trans- 
formed by modern prosperity, 
makes Nevada one of the most 
challenging places in the world 
in which to live.”—Las Vegas 
Review-Journal, 1960. 


In the early years of the 20th 
Century, saloonkeepers banded 
together as the Knights of the 
Royal Arch to defend their back- 
room games against the Anti- 
Gambling League. The reformers 
pushed a bill through the 1909 
legislature outlawing gambling as 
of October 1, 1910, but six years 
later the law-makers opened the 
door to “‘games of social chance,” 
a decision popularly interpreted 
to include the friendly rolling of 
dice. The depression legislature of 
1931, pressed for operating rev- 
enue, restored the inalienable right 
of citizens to be separated from 
their earnings by the relentless 
mathematics of house odds. 


“What did you expect? Imagine 
it—only eight plays in an after- 
noon!”—A casino habitué ex- 
plaining the reason why horse 
racing had failed to catch on in 
Las Vegas. 1957. 


“When a young person comes in 
here, [recommend he study craps. 
Craps is a young man’s game. 
Middle-aged people are advised to 
ake up ‘twenty-one’ or roulette.” 
—Rod Morris, founder of the 
Nevada School of Dealing. 


“Grooms outfaint brides 3-to-1.” 
—The propwptor of one of Las 
Vegas’ fifteen wedding chapels. 


Last year Las Vegas issued 29,098 
marriage licenses; the former 
record was established in 1957 
with 28,641. 


“Las Vegas marriages just don’t 
last,” a Los Angeles judge com- 
plained some years ago. A dis- 
illusioned Los Angeles bride 
once wrote to the Las Vegas 
justice of the peace who had pre- 
sided over her nuptials, asking 
him torevoke her marriage license 
which she enclosed. Her husband, 
she explained, had not enjoyed a 
moment of sobriety since the 
ceremony. 


“Los Angeles children come here 
uninvited and get married. If they 
are happy, then Las Vegas is a 
swell place. If the marriage goes on 
the rocks, then they claim they 
were drunk.”—A Las Vegas 
Chamber of Commerce spokes- 
man. 


A matrimonial crisis developed 
over the 1954 Labor Day week- 
end when a recently-divorced 
justice of the peace, who had 
been ordered to pay two dollars 
of every five-dollar marriage fee 
to his ex-wife, went on strike. He 
closed his office, which was hand- 
ily located next door to the mar- 
riage license bureau open twenty- 
four hours a day. As 400 lovelorn 
couples mooned about the court- 
house, a judge arose from his 
sickbed and substituted, marry- 
ing couples all day Sunday and 
Monday. Meanwhile, the recalci- 
trant Justice of the Peace con- 
centrated on his responsibility 
as local coroner. The divorce 
settlement had overlooked the 
ten dollars that he received for 
every corpse. 


**YOU GET MORE DONE AND HAVE 
MORE FUN.” —Las Vegas Cham- 
ber of Commerce pitch for con- 
ventions. 


Last year, 58,956 delegates to 113 
conventions, spending an aver- 


age of thirty dollars a day, held 
meetings in the new $6,000,000 
Las Vegas Convention Center. 
The 175 conventions booked for 
this year are expected to draw 
172,630 delegates and produce 
revenue of $21,946,140. Among 
the convening groups: fire chiefs, 
music educators, osteopaths, 
travel agents, plastic surgeons 
and the American Legion. 


“It’s the biggest bargain in the 
country, if you don’t gamble.” — 
Popular Las Vegas folk saying. 


While you live in luxury at motel 
rates, you can explore Boulder 
(Hoover) Dam, fish in Lake 
Mead, visit the Valley of Fire, 
play golf or lounge around a 
patio pool. In the evening you 
can park the children around a 
campfire at Twin Lakes Lodge 
and duck out to the Strip to dine 
for around $6.50 on prime ribs, 
then settle back over coffee to 
watch Lili St. Cyr take off her 
clothes or see a Parisian revue 
with bare-bosomed girls, foun- 
tains and fireworks. Afterward, 
for the price of a beer, you can 
catch a jazz combo or an angry 
new comic in a cocktail lounge; at 
midnight, for a $4 minimum, you 
can take in another show. For 
just under $25 you can fly 
round-trip from Los Angeles, 
with free drinks en route, limou- 
sine service to and from McCar- 
ran /érport, and enjoy a floor 
show, a buffet supper and a bot- 
tle of champagne. The efferves- 
cent advertisements neglect to 
mention it, but the champagne 
package flights are not available 
to Negroes. 


“This used to be the Mississippi 
of the West.”’—Dr. James B. 
McMillan, 1961. 


Doctor McMillan, the first Negro 
dentist licensed in Nevada, shares 
a Las Vegas office with Dr. 
Charles I. West, the state’s first 
Negro M.D. They are the only 
two professional men among the 
10,000 Negroes who have been 
shunted off to a slum section 
locally referred to as “the West- 
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side.” Doctor McMillan, a grad- 
uate of the University of Detroit, 
and Doctor West, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, both held the rank 
of major in the United States 
Army; but when they moved to 
Las Vegas (Doctor West in 1955, 
Doctor McMillan in 1957), 
neither could find a place where 
he could order a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee, much less rent a 
room or place a bet in one of 
the casinos. 


Fear of sit-in demonstrations was 
touched off last year by a letter 
Doctor McMillan wrote to the 
mayor of Las Vegas requesting a 
meeting with the owners of hotels, 
casinos, restaurants and theaters. 
The meeting was arranged and 
some progress has been made in 
integrating the isolated ten per 
cent of the community's popula- 
tion, but Negroes are almost 
never seen in the resort hotels 
along the Strip or in the down- 
town casinos. 


“They are too expensive for most 
of us. We don’t want to jeopard- 
ize Las Vegas’ position as a 
tourist center, but the only way 
Las Vegas can grow is to elim- 
inate every last vestige of preju- 
dice.” —Doctor McMillan. Seven 
out of ten patients he treats are 


’ white. 


“I’ve spent sixteen months buying 
back my life. I’ve got another six 
months to go, and then I'll be 
free again.” —A debt-ridden mem- 
ber of Gamblers Anonymous. 


Gamblers Anonymous, modeled 
on organizations created to help 
alcoholics, narcotics addicts and 
divorcees, was formed in Los 
Angeles in 1957 and now has 
branches in twenty cities. The 
Las Vegas chapter, founded in 
January, 1959, has twenty to 
thirty members. 


“This drunk was running up and 
down the streets of Las Vegas 
putting dimes in the parking 
meters. ‘Hey,’ he said, ‘I love this 
outdoor gambling!’’—Henny 
Youngman. 


Some standard Las Vegas gags, 
as rattled off by Stan Irwin, a 
reformed stand-up comic who 
now books, directs and produces 
shows at the Hotel Sahara: “Las 
Vegas is the only place in the 
world where women in mink 
coats sit in Cadillacs counting 
nickels.”. . . “The sign on the 
doctor’s office read eight to five. 
I figured for my life I should get 
better odds than that.” . . . “He 
came here in an eight-thousand- 
dollar car and went home in a 
seventy -five -thousand -dollar 
bus.” . . . “One system for beat- 
ing gambling in Las Vegas is 
when you get off the plane, walk 
right into the props.” . . . “Bring- 
ing your wife to Las Vegas is like 
taking sand to the beach.” ... 


“They've gone too far—there’s 
nothing beautiful about it,” State 
Sen. Floyd Lamb said when he 
introduced a bill in the Nevada 
legislature banning bare bosoms 
in Las Vegas floor shows. The bill 
didn’t pass. 


“*HOLIDAY IN JAPAN” 
HAS BRAS & WILL 
TRAVEL GENTEEL— Headline 
in Variety announcing a nation- 
wide tour of a popular Las 
Vegas revue. 


“These nude shows are tagged 
‘For Adults Only,’ but some of the 
show girls are only sixteen, so 
when they walk past a table where 
liquor is being served, they're 
not allowed to look.” —Shecky 
Greene, a Tropicana comic. 


Currently, Las Vegas is courting 
smokeless industry, restyling its 
civic center, burgeoning with 
tract homes. Its trade-mark is still 
the animated cowboy perched 
above the Pioneer Club in the 
downtown gambling district, al- 
though most of the tourist action 
is out on the Strip, where Tallu- 
lah Bankhead is credited with 
having delivered what may be the 
definitive comment on Las Vegas. 
“Dahling!”’ she said on entering 
an elegant new casino. “What a 
divine rumpus room!” 

THE END 
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Mark Twain: 
The World He 
Left Behind 


Hannibal, Missouri, keeps the great writer's 


reputation alive, in ways both lovable and weird 


BY ELI WALDRON 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 





When Mark Twain stepped ashore at Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, his home town, early one summer morning in 
1882, he found it fast asleep. It was Sunday, the sun 
had just gloriously risen and the little town lay under 
the spell of its own particular dream, or dreams, lapped 
by its ocean river, caressed by the western wind. Having 
a mind for the past, his own particular past foremost, 
Twain made for Holiday’s Hill, where he had played as 
a boy, climbed it and surveyed the scene. Needless to 
say, he found it pleasing. He was an Olympian come 
home and he knew it. 

The whole town spread out before him as he had seen 
it so many magical times in the past. He found he could 
“mark and fix every locality, every detail.” He was 
“greatly moved.” Alone, now, he spoke aloud. ““Many 
of the people I knew in this tranquil refuge of my child- 
hood are now in heaven,” he said, “‘some, I trust, are in 
the other place.” It was hardly a remark to preserve 
for posterity but preserve it he did. Twain was not only 
a great yarn spinner, he was one of the great string- 
savers of all time. 

As for the tranquillity of that refuge, the memories 
that came crowding back were for the most part mem- 
ories of death and disaster, recollections of lightning 
bolts, bursts of thunder and other evidences of the 
wrath of God visited upon sinful citizens, young sinful 
citizens in particular. He recalled the death of Lem 
Hackett, drowned on a Sunday, and the blinding, earth- 
shaking storm that night; he recalled the death by 
drowning three weeks later of his friend ““Dutchy’”—a 
boy with a prodigious memory who could recite “‘three 
thousand verses of Scripture without missing a word.” 
He remembered Jimmy Finn, the town drunk, dead in 
a tan vat; and the now famous case of the tramp who 
burned to death in the local jail as the whole town, 
unable to save him, watched him hanging on the window 
bars while the flames consumed him. It was, in short, a 
boyhood so tranquil that it has given rise to considerable 
speculation as to the real nature of Twain, a question no 
doubt that will be joyously discussed during the impend- 
ing Twain revival this decade. 

After the hilltop reverie, Twain dropped down to 
the town, passing his old home on the way. It prompted 
him to a curiously sardonic observation. “At present 
rates,” he said, “‘the people who now occupy it are of no 
more value than I am; but in my time they would have 
been worth not less than five hundred dollars apiece. 
They are colored folk.” 


Twain’s first destination on his journey home was 
St. Louis; this was my destination too. But whereas he 
had traveled ‘“‘per Penn. R. R.,”’ I had traveled per TWA 
from Long Island. St. Louis Continued on Page 72 
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The Magnificent West 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNST HAAS 


One of the more dependable joys of life has always 
been the simple one of looking at the physical beauties 
of this earth. The sweep of a landscape, the patina on 
a sun-struck lake, the authority with which a mountain 
commands the horizon—all such sights work a soul- 
filling magic on the beholder. When the sights are con- 
centrated in one region, as they are in the American 
West, the effect can be stupendous. And when they are 
screened through the eyes of a great photographer, the 
everyday views, stirring as they are, become transfig- 
ured into picture poems. 

Here we offer a spectacular portfolio of picture 
poems, all showing well-loved scenes of the West in 
their familiar grandeur, and all ennobled even further 
by the imagination of photographer Ernst Haas, who 
is a master not only of light and shadow but of color 
and mood as well. He does not think in general terms 
of, say, a mountain; he observes this mountain, from 
this spot, in this light. 

When Mr. Haas went roaming through the West 
for Houipay recently, he applied this visual philoso- 
phy with breath-taking success. He played a fresh 
eye on many of the old scenic clichés—an eye sensitive 
to the arrangement and interplay of surfaces and col- 
ors and textures—and there were times when he had 


to run to his vantage point to capture a scene that 
suited him, because the thousand subtleties that made 
it beautiful might change in the next moment. 

“Since apparent reality bores me,’ Mr. Haas has 
written, “I seek and find a fascination in converting it 
into a subjective point of view. Without touching the 
subject of my picture, I want to make the finished 
photograph seem more ‘created’ than ‘taken’ simply 
through the concentration of my vision.” These pic- 
tures, then, are not abstractions; nothing is added or 
distorted for the sake of a stepped-up “‘art.” They are 
real scenes from the real world, with only their reality 
stepped up. 

The American West is real enough—massively and 
movingly so. Despite the varieties of its good looks, it 
remains a single, recognizable region. If any North 
American were set down beside one of its natural 
spectacles—or any European, for that matter, or al- 
most anyone on earth blessed with a little schooling— 
it seems fair to suppose that he would know at once 
where he was. These pictures, we like to think, will 
add new meaning to anyone’s concept of the West, 
whether he has been there or not, and help everyone 
to see in our Western glories even more than meets 
the traveler’s eye. 


Point Lobos, California: the writhing shape of a Monterey cypress frames the 160-foot-high headland. 

















Mount Rainier seen from Highway 99, between Portland and Olympia, as the last light of the day picks out the great snow cone. 











On the humbler level of the foreground it is virtually night—only the resting cattle stand out clearly, thanks to the whiteness of their hides. 59 
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Bryce Canyon, Utah: a skyward look at sunset, on the trail that climbs from the flat floor 8000 feet below. 





These pinnacles rise near the entrance to a natural amphitheater crowded with phantasmagoric formations. 














62 Lake Washington, in the State of Washington: a vista stretching from driftwood on the shore, across to a thin streak of sunlit water, and on 











to a snow-capped giant who seems to be parting the slopes to shoulder his way in, perhaps to admire his reflection in the mirrorlike surface. 
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Evening spectacular: a group of rugged bett.craents in Bryce Canyon, normally pink, deliver a last, deep-red salute to 
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the waning day. The Paiute Indians named the area aptly: “‘Red-rocks-standing-like-men-in-a-bowl-shaped-canyon.’ XUM 








66 Joshua Tree National Monument, Southern California: a desert landscape dramatized by Joshua trees, whose branches suggest arms raised 
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in agonized prayer. The treelike desert plant, a grotesque yet lovely member of the lily family, is gradually disappearing from the Southwest. 67 














The Enormous Sky: on the highway between Virginia City and Reno, Nevada, clouds mix with drifting smoke 














from a disastrous forest fire to make a swirling, unearthly composition. This. too. is the American West. xt 








Canyon de Chelly, Arizona: a lone horse roams beside the towering sandstone wall of the gorge, whose well-guarded 








recesses have sheltered Indians for sixteen centuries. Now the area is a Navaho reservation, and the horse is theirs. 











used to see a solid mile of wide-awake 
ones!’’ My note upon arriving in St. Louis 
reads: “‘Musty air—no sea smell.” 

This represents the first breath I took 
when I disembarked from the plane, and 
although I soon grew used to the new, 
different air, a sense of shock remained, so 
swift and sudden was the change from 
Long Island to the Mississippi. On the bus, 
rolling into town, I found myself by turns 
excited, alarmed and soothed by the ter- 


MARK TWAIN: 
THE WORLD 
HE LEFT BEHIND 


Continued from Page 55 


pleased Twain as a “great, prosperous and 
advancing city,”’ although he mourned the 
desolation of the river front—‘half a 
dozen sound-asleep steamboats where I 


rifying rankness of the landscape—the 
small, tough, twisted oaks, the harsh hill 
grass and hazel growth. Still, this, was my 
native country and I had some sense of 
pride in the bleak, blasted look of it. It is 
tough country and after the luxuriant, 
pampered growths of the East, both 
human and vegetable, I found some re- 
assurance in it. 

At the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, a 
Missouri mule—not a man but a long- 
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NEW LOW 
JET ECONOMY 


FARES 
ROUND 





AMERICA 





New, low all-year Jet Economy Fares* 
‘round South America are up to 36% 
lower than former tourist-class fares. 
Your trip from New York to Buenos 
Aires and back is as low as $599. Down 
the West Coast of South America, fly 
by daily Panagra Jet over the routes of 
National, Pan American and Panagra. 
On the East Coast, fly Pan Am Jets all 
the way. 
No other airline system offers such a 
variety of Jet routes in South Amer- 
ica from so many gateways in the 
U.S.A. 
Many preplanned Pan Am Holidays 
give you full benefit of favorable ex- 
change rates in South American repub- 
lics. They include Jet flights, fine ho- 
tels, sightseeing! Rates are surprisingly 
low. Free folder gives you full details. 
You will also enjoy the 128-page book, 
“How to Get the Most out of Your Trip 
to South America.” For either or both 
write to Pan American, Dept. 202, Box 
1111, New York 17. (Enclose 25¢ for 
the book.) See your Travel Agent or 
your nearest Pan American office. 


*effective May 15 subject to government approval. 


PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 











faced mule wearing a white oilcloth cap 
with a black bill and black, wickerwork 
band—ushered me solemnly into his 
cab and took me to the railroad station. 
It was a strange, Aesopian ride, other. 
worldly and glorious, with the mule 
sitting up very straight in the front of 
the cab, his ears waving gently in the 
breeze, his hoofs clamped firmly to F 
the steering wheel, his gray, deeply 
seamed neck emitting little puffs of 
dust with every jounce of the cab on 
the pocky road. At the station I gave 
him oat money in an amount that made 
him bray with sonorous satisfaction, 
Before dark my train had left the 
urban desolation of St. Louis far be- 
hind and had entered the pure, sweet, 
golden autumn river country, all ablaze, 
all asmoke, all-powerful in this most 
powerful of seasons. In the club car | 


fell into conversation with a sailor J 


who told me that night life in New 
York wasn’t all it was cracked up to 
be. It “warn’t” a patch on Hannibal, 
he said; now there was a town. 

A few minutes later we were talking 
about the famous cave on the outskirts 
of Hannibal and it turned out that he § 
had never played there. It didn’t occur 
to me until later that Hannibal boys 
don’t play in Tom Sawyer’s cave be- 
cause it’s a commercial enterprise and 
the price is too steep for them. It was 
in fact, a commercial enterprise even 
in Mark Twain’s time. 

I didn’t see much night life in Han- 
nibal that Friday night. After checking 
in at the Mark Twain Hotel, I went for 
a stroll up Main Street, headed for a 
catfish dinner. The catfish in the only 
restaurant open, however, turned out 
to be a synthetic product called ocean 
catfish, that looked like a toasted al- 
mond ice-cream block on the outside 
and tasted like fishy marshallow on the 
inside. It was an extraordinarily airy 
object and had to be held firmly on the 
plate to keep it from floating away. 
The French fries that accompanied it 
were pearly white. 

When I asked the proprietor the 
origin of this remarkable fish, the ocean 
catfish, he said he didn’t know; it 
came from Chicago. 

The Chicago Ocean? 1 found myself 
wondering. 

“People like it,” he said. 

And indeed people were liking it all 
about me in this clean, brightly lit 
restaurant. It was a cheap plate lunch, 
tuned to poor pocketbooks, and 4§ 
stranger really had no right to com 
plain. The genuine river cat was avail- 
able elsewhere for a dollar and a half; 
it took a little searching before I found 
it next day. 

I found the nine o’clock streets lonely 
and deserted as I walked back to the 
hotel; Main Street parallels the levee 
at a distance of a couple hundred yards 
and at the cross streets I could catch 
glimpses of the river, gleaming and 
shaking in the light of night—it was 
the only sign of life. In my room! 
settled down with the Hannibal Cour 
ier-Post, first reading “Today's Chuckle: 
Upper crust: a bunch of crumbs held 
together by their dough. (Copr. Get 
Fea. Corp.),” and then studying @ 
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the Moolah Temple Shrine Rit- 
ualistic Team, about a dozen of 
them in full regalia, including 
artificial beards, mustaches and 
turbans. I thought that Twain 
probably would have enjoyed the 
photograph since he was a pretty 
avid worshipper at the Moolah 
Temple Shrine himself, and it 
followed from this that he might 
have chuckled, if a little hol- 
lowly, at “Today’s Chuckle.” 


I awoke at dawn to the long- 
drawn-out clatter-clutter, clatter- 
clutter of a freight train slowly 
poking its way through town. A 
little later I awoke again to the 
heavy breathing of automobiles 
on the street below; and the 
third time it was to the sizzle of a 
pair of wasps caught between 
window screen and window. Be- 
yond the wasps I could make out 
the chalky yellows and greens of 
the hilltops standing over the 
town. They were bathed in sun- 
light and the light was now wash- 
ing down into the town itself. 

After working my way through 
the hotel breakfast, | asked the 
waitress if this wasn’t the town 
where Mark Twain lived. She 
said, “Nobody pays any atten- 
tion to Mark Twain around 
here.” I asked her then if the 
town had a guided tour? She said 
she guessed it did; the man at the 
desk knew about it. But the man 
at the desk said they tried the 
tour but it didn’t work out. So I 
guided myself out the door, into 
the sun, in the direction of 
Holiday’s Hill, Cardiff Hill in 
Tom Sawyer. 

Although Twain didn’t say so, 
it’s a pretty stiff climb up Holi- 
day’s Hill for a man of middle 
age. It’s worth it, though. “From 
this vantage ground,” he wrote, 
“the extensive view up and down 
the river, and wide over the 
wooded expanses of Illinois, is 
very beautiful—one of the most 
beautiful on the Mississippi, | 
think.” He went on to add that 
this was a somewhat hazardous 
remark to make since the 800 
miles of river between St. Louis 
and St. Paul afford an “un- 
broken succession of lovely pic- 
tures.” Nevertheless, the view 
from Holiday’s Hill is beautiful 
and when I climbed it I was well 
rewarded by the wooded Illinois 
shore and the iron-colored, iron- 
hearted river. Spread out below 
like a rose-and-yellow fan caught 
between the hills was the town, 
with its grain elevators on the 
levee and the power plant with 
its tall smokestack sending a 
plume of smoke floating down 
the river. A new wooden light- 
house atop the hill had capsized 
in a recent wind and lay strewn 
in a small ravine. Below me the 
valley shivered and echoed to the 


air horn of an unseen diesel freight 





photograph of the members of 


door—the works. The town, the river, the 
hills, the old buildings, seem to me to be a 
perfect, perfectly artless, monument to a man 
who himself was at his best when artless, or 
even at times unconscious. 

Nothing much has changed in Hannibal 
in the past hundred years and it isn’t likely 
that anything much will change in the next 


train just as it had echoed in the past to the 
steam freights and in the long past to the 
steamboats. The voice was different but the 
echo was the same. 

Everything in Hannibal worth seeing is 
within walking distance—the hill, Mark 
Twain’s home, his father’s law office across 
the street, Becky Thatcher’s home next 





hundred. Hannibal remains more or less as 
it was in 1882 when Twain saw it, a city 
“with a mayor, and a council, and water 
works, and probably a debt.” It had fifteen 
thousand people then, it has twenty thou- 
sand now; it had a new depot then costing a 
hundred thousand dollars, it has a new 
depot now costing about the same; but of 








The smallest part of this fine 


camera is almost microscopic; 


the biggest part is invisible 


Four of the screws used in the new 
Kodak Retina Reflex III Camera are 
so tiny that you’d need a magnifying 
glass to make sure they’re not just 
specks of metal. 

The other 466 parts are, of course, 
larger. But the biggest, most impor- 
tant part of this camera is invisible: 
the patient human endeavor which 
makes it the camera it is. 


No place for haste 
There are lots of ways to avoid most 
of the hundreds of tests to which each 
Retina Reflex III Camera is sub- 
jected. But without this patient test- 
ing and re-testing the finished product 
wouldn’t be quite the same. 


There are faster ways of turning 
out competent craftsmen than by 
schooling them for nearly four exact- 
ing years. But without these _per- 
fectionists, we couldn’t begin to 
produce an instrument like the Retina 
Reflex If Camera. 

There are short cuts that would 
allow us to make many more Retina 
Cameras. We'll settle for fewer in 
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order to make each one a masterpiece. 


Simplicity is the secret 

If you have never owned a truly great 
35mm camera, you'll be amazed at 
the versatility and the virtuosity of the 
Kodak Retina Reflex III. It is a 
single-lens reflex camera. This means 
you view and focus through the lens— 
you see the area of the finished pic- 
ture nearly life-size. 

You can set the exact exposure 
while you’re framing your subject, 
too. Simply center the needle of the 
photoelectric exposure control be- 
tween the two brackets that appear 
in the viewfinder. 

You can select shutter speeds up to 
1/500; advance film with a flick of 
your thumb. It’s hard to imagine a 
camera that is so precise, yet so easy 
to operate. 


A long-term investment 


Built for many years of use, the Kodak 
Retina Reflex III Camera is truly a 





long-term investment. Of course, it 
will take color slides, color prints 
and black-and-whites of travel, sports 
and family activities. More impor- 
tant, it will keep pace with the most 
demanding hobby or special interest 
—including the pursuit of pictures 
for their own sake. 


Interchangeable lenses—28mm to 
135mm—make this many cameras in 
one. And there’s a complete selection 
of photo aids available to help you 
explore the many fascinating byways 
of photography. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Kodak Retina Reflex III Cam- 
era. The “EK” in the serial number 
is proof of legal import by Kodak, 
duty-paid and certified. Camera with 
50mm //2.8 lens, less than $215; with 
50mm //1.9, on camera below, less 
than $250. Ask your dealer for exact 
retail prices. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. Prices are subject 
to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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the half dozen railways then only two re- 
main, the “Q” and the “Mop”—that is, 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and 
the Missouri Pacific. What the railroads 
did to the steamboats, the trucks have 
done to the railroads. Hannibal has been 
by-passed and stands preserved in glowing 
amber, an accidental monument to the 
man who made it famous, a monumental 
headache to the Chamber of Commerce 
which would like to see it prosperous. 


And so I ambled through this wonderful 
town and had a wonderful time. I passed 
Twain’s old homeand found it inspiring. No 
“colored folk” there now—just tourists. 
The streets by this time were beginning to 
come alive with tourists—mostly students 
from nearby agricultural colleges with a 
sprinkling of family groups heavily armed 
with cameras. A little way up the street I 
singled out a small elderly gentleman for 
street-corner conversation. Dressed in a 


stiff gray suit, wrinkled red tie with part of 
the muslin lining showing, and a gray hat, 
he had the expectant, curious air of a re- 
tired farmer who had come to town to do 
a little ambling. He wasn’t a retired 
farmer, though; he was a retired round- 
house worker with a daughter in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and two cousins in Oklahoma. 
His eyes twinkled palely behind small 
round glasses as he looked up at me, 
smiling curiously. There was a small, white, 





Syracuse China — 


always in good taste wherever you dine out 


Syracuse China cordially invites you to join the Turn-Over Club, Write Dept. 7-H 
Syracuse China, Syracuse, New York, for your complimentary membership 
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half-moon sweat stain in the center of 
his black hatband. When I asked him 
what kind of celebration had taken 
place in Hannibal last summer (I was 
thinking of the 125th anniversary of 
Twain’s birth and the 50th anniversary 
of his death), he said, “They had band 
festibals.”’ 

“Band what?” I asked him, leaning 
close. 

He innocently repeated the lovely 
word. 

Main Street was lazing in the sun 
now. Near the corner of Hill and Main 
a hound dog lay stretched in the sun; 
as I watched, he got up stiffly and hob- 
bled on three legs to the middle of the 
sidewalk where he stretched out again 
with a yawn—a dog playing a familiar 
role in a local pageant. Nearby, in the 
shadows, stood a man in a shabby, 
wrinkled brown suit, leaning on a stick. 
He wore a tan, visored fishing cap, 
pulled low, but the visor was inade- 
quate to conceal the astounding nose be- 
neath. And it wasn’t the size of the nose 
alone that was astonishing, it was also 
its condition, the condition of a radish 
kept far, far too long in the ground. The 
man, who was rather tall and gaunt, 
stood over it, looking down dejectedly 
at the ground. I saw him two or three 
times that day, always standing some- 
where in the shade, in more or less the 
same attitude, and always alone. I 
don’t know how long he had been 
standing around like that. 


The intersection of Hill and Main 
in Hannibal is the absolute center of 
the universal Mississippi, at least in- 
sofar as Twain is its Jehovah. Here, 
on the southwest corner, stands Grant’s 
Drug Store and Museum, an enticing 
1845 restoration, shining with blue 
medicine bottles and brass apothecary 
scales, and trimmed with ancient ra- 
zors, cork-sizers, tobacco plugs, pipes, 
playing cards, tooth-pulling hooks and 
bleeding instruments. It was here that 
Twain’s father, John Marshall Clemens, 
died, crying, ““Let me die!”’; and it was 
just outside this door that young Sam 
witnessed the shooting down of an 
old man and his death struggle for 
breath against the weight of a great 
family Bible someone had spread across 
his chest. 

Whatever the argument for Twain’s 
necrophilia—and there is no question 
but that he made a mighty necropolis 
out of both life and work—it probably 
ought to be argued that the dead and 
dying had a certain liking for him too. 
Even now, even in Hannibal, his spirit 
is plagued by a resurrection, Hal Hol- 
brook, frequently seen on television, 
whose voice can be heard on tape, for 
a dime, at strategic spots on Hill Street. 
Not knowing exactly what the coin 
would bring forth, I put a dime in the 
machine in John Marshall Clemens’s 
law office, just west of Grant’s Drug 
Store, and stood there in chilled dis- 
may, listening to Holbrook’s hemming 
and hawing and clucking and lip 
smacking. It was the only sour note 
in Hannibal. Yet it was marvelously 
sweetened a few minutes later when I 
went around to the rear of the building 
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to have a look at the scene, the setting 
for the scene, that Holbrook had just 
described—a small room containing 
a bed, a desk, some old law books 
scattered about and a pair of small, 
dark spectacles resting on the desk. A 
placard read: 

One day in 1843 Sam Clemens played 
sooky from school. Afraid to go home at 
night he crept into this building to sleep. As 
he lay here the moon rays through the 
window revealed a corpse on the floor. It 
was a man who had been stabbed in the 
breast. Sam later said, “I went out the win- 
dow and I carried the sash along with me. I 
did not need the sash but it was handier to 
take it than leave it, so I took it.” 


As I stood there reading, three Ne- 
groes crowded into the small chamber: 
two middle-aged women and an older, 
fine-featured man, neatly attired in a 
dark suit, sparkling glasses and a beau- 
tifully trimmed goatee. As I began to 
slide out of the small room, he leaned 
forward, peered intently at the placard 
and began to read for the benefit of the 
ladies. | heard him saying, and it was 
sweet to hear, “. . . he crep’ into dis 
buildin’ to sleep. As he lay heah de 
moon rays th’oo the winder revea’ed a 
co’pse on de flo’! . . .” I was sorry 
Holbrook wasn’t there to listen. 

West of John Marshall Clemens’ law 
office stands the Becky Thatcher House, 
a two-and-one-half-story frame build- 
ing built in the 1840’s. “Laura Haw- 
kins, the counterpart of Becky Thatcher, 
lived here. She was Sam Clemens’ 
childhood sweetheart. Her parlor and 


bedroom are beautifully restored; ad- 
mission is free. The Becky Thatcher 
Book Shop is located in the lower west 
half of the house’’—so reads the local 
guide. Directly across the street from 
the Becky Thatcher House stands the 
Boyhood Home with Museum adjoin- 
ing. The city of Hannibal owns and 
maintains this property and admission 
is free. Everything is free, or practically 
free, in Hannibal. The museum is small 
and somewhat cluttered but it is filled 
with Clementian treasures—first edi- 
tions letters, documents, a bronze cast 
of the author’s hand, his desk, his pen, 
his Mississippi River pilot’s license, the 
death mask of his son Langdon, aged 
two, photographs, sculpture, a velvet 
dress, nightcap and fan that had be- 
longed to Laura Hawkins, and some 
tightly curled locks of hair, snipped 
from the author’s scalp at the age of 
sixty. 

Against the west wall, sunk into the 
floor, stands a giant steamboat wheel, 
well-worn and mounted so that it can 
be turned with the touch of a finger— 
thrilling to touch. Against the north 
wall, eight feet high, cased in somber 
black mahogany, is one of Twain's 
prized possessions, an orchestrelle, a 
combination player piano and pipe 
organ. It was upon this instrument that 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Twain’s biog- 
rapher, played as his daughter Jean’s 
coffin was borne away from “Storm- 
field,” Twain’s Connecticut home in 

Continued on Page 97 





Every year people planning their first trip 
to Europe debate the merits of a TOUR. Some 
decide on a group tour; others on an 
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‘‘on-your-own”’ tour; and still others choose to 
“free-lance” their way through Europe. 


Comparing notes with friends after the trip, the 
tour-takers discover two notable advantages to their 
way of seeing Europe. First, they spent all their 
precious vacation time on the varied pleasures 
of a European spring or summer, and no time at 
all phoning hotel clerks. . 
to information bureaus... 


. talking 
puzzling over maps. 


skillfully-made purchases. (And the cost, 
as a result, is surprisingly low. Our Swissair 21-day 
‘“‘Iberian Holiday’”’ through Spain and Portugal, for 
example, costs you just $757 complete. 
That includes all transportation, sightseeing, 
hotels, all meals, just about everything.) 


Just tell your travel 
agent what you 
have in mind and 
he'll do all the rest. 
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Secondly, the tour-goers in many cases spent less 
money. One reason: tours are operated 
through companies whose sole business is the 
buying of accommodations and services abroad— 
entire sections of hotels, bus fleets, and so on. Ona 
tour, you simply take advantage of these 
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HOLIDAY 


RESTAURANT 
AWARDS 


@ For the tenth consecutive year HOLIDAY is giving awards for dining dis- 
tinction to restaurants in many parts of the country. The selections are based 
on knowledge of, and visits by, HOLIDAY editors. The award restaurants 
are not necessarily the best in the United States. If we were choosing strictly 
the best we might not go outside New York, Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. So, while quality—of food, of service and 
atmosphere—has been the dominant consideration, geography also has 
wielded an influence. 

Regretiably, restaurants change. New owners and new chefs take over, 
and food and service may no longer be what they were. Because of this, we 
are printing the date—1961—in figures across the face of this year’s award, 
as we did on last year’s, so diners can see at a glance that HOLIDAY recom- 
mends the restaurant this year, that a representative has dined there in recent 
months and found it good. 

In your travels you need feel no hesitancy in visiting any of these restau- 
rants. All are notable, and some are among the very best in the world. But 
good restaurants are crowded today, and when you decide to dine in one that 
has been given the HOLIDAY award, do it and yourself the considerable favor 
of telephoning for a reservation, of not being in an unseemly hurry when you 
arrive, of giving the restaurant the opportunity to prepare and serve you the 


best of what it has to offer. —THE EDITORS 


Memphis, Tenn. Justines is an ante-bellum mansion restored with 
French colonial décor. It features French food, superbly prepared; a dessert 
special is vanilla ice cream power-blended with a jigger of brandy. 

































Albany, N. Y. 
Keeler’s . . . Hearty food, a fine Amer- 
ican restaurant. 


Anchorage, Alaska 
The Chart Room, Westward Hotel... 
Excellent beef and Alaskan sea food. 


Baitimore, Md. 

Chesapeake . . . Famed for steaks and 
sea food. 

Miller Brothers . .. Oysters, crab dishes, 
terrapin. 


Banksville, N. Y. 

La Crémaillére a la Campagne ... A 
great French restaurant located in 
the Westchester countryside. 


Boston, Mass. 

Jimmy’s Harbor Side Restaurant .. . 
Sea food with an exciting view of the 
water front. 

Locke-Ober Café . .. A genuine Boston 
institution. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel . . . One of the last 
stands of Ritz food in the U.S. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gage & Tollner’s . . . Great sea food. 


Chicago, Iil. 

Café de Paris . . . Very French; out- 
standing food and wines. 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel . . 
Superb sea food. 

Don the Beachcomber . . . Polynesian 
and Cantonese food, South Sea at- 
mosphere. 

Jacques French Restaurant . . . Chi- 
cago’s best French food; outdoor 
dining in summer. 

Maison Lafite . . . Continental menu, 
fine wines, good service. Two spe- 
cialties: Supréme de Volaille a la 
Kiev and Grenadines de Boeuf a 
la Marchand. 

Pump Room, ‘Ambassador East Hotel... 
Fancy food, showmanship, famous 
guests. 

Red Carpet . . 
French food. 

Wrigley Building Restaurant . . . Excel- 
lent food; famous bar. 


. Small and elegant; 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gourmet Restaurant, Terrace Hilton 
Hotel . .. Superb French cuisine and 
wines. 

Maisonette . . . Excellent Gallic dishes. 

Pigall’s . . . A superior French chef; 
outstanding food. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Arthur’s . . . Varied menu, with steak 
the specialty. 

Old Warsaw . . . Fine French cuisine. 

Denver, Colo. 


The Palace Arms, Brown Palace Ho- 
tel. . . Rainbow trout, superb beef. 


Detroit, Mich. 

London Chop House . . . Beef and sea 
food; crowded, and disappointing 
to some, because of dance floor. 


Faimouth, Mass. 
Coonamessett Inn, Jones Road . 


Specializes in fine beef and lobster 
dishes. 


Fort Lauderdaie, Fia. 

Mai-Kai . . . Out of town on USS. 1. 
Cantonese and Polynesian food 
served in an exotic atmosphere. 

Hohokus, N.J. 

The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn . . . Colonial at- 
mosphere, cosmopolitan cuisine. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler, Waikiki . . 
Superb Hawaiian sea food and cos- 
mopolitan dishes. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Keys . . . Excellent steaks and 
roasts. 


Lexington, Ky. 
The Campbell House . . . Hearty food 
in attractive surroundings. 


Longboat Key (near Sarasota), Fla. 

The Buccaneer Inn . . . Unique res- 
taurant with attractive pirate décor. 
Features charcoal-broiled foods. 

Long Island, N.Y. 

Blue Spruce Inn, Roslyn . . . Continental 
cuisine; Viennese and local dishes. 

Mont d’Or, Smithtown . . . Excellent 
food; fashionable; French cuisine 
with some Italian dishes. 

Villa Pierre, Glen Cove ... Enormously 
popular with North Shore gentry for 
fine French foods and wines. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chasen’s . . . One of the best in U.S. 

La Rue Restaurant . . . One of the very 
best restaurants in Los Angeles; 
basically French cuisine. 

Perino’s . Famous; Continental 
cuisine. 

Scandia . . . Friendly, intimate; famous 
people, excellent food. 


Louisville, Ky. 
The Old House . .. Fine French cuisine. 


Madison, Wis. 

Simon House .. . The charm of early 
Americana, outstanding beef and sea 
food. 


Manchester, Vt. 

Toll Gate Lodge . . . Open May 25 to 
October 21. French cuisine in restful 
Vermont setting. 


Marshall, Mich. 
Schuler’s . . . One of Midwest’s finest. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Justines . . . Delicious cuisine; bring 
own wines and liquors (state law 
prevents sale by restaurant, but they 
are served you graciously). 


Miami Beach, Fla. 

Fleur de Lis Room, Fontainebleau 
Hotel . .. Sumptuous French cuisine 
in Miami’s most spectacular décor. 

Gaucho Steak House, Americana Ho- 
tel. . . Prime steaks and roast beef 
in lush Argentine décor. 

Joe’s Stone Crab ... One of the oldest 
established eating houses on Miami 
Beach. Mammoth crabs and steaks. 

Maxim’s ... The most luxurious French 
restaurant of the Gold Coast. Im- 
peccable cuisine and cellar. 
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setting. No liquor served. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frenchy’s . . . Excellent beef and sea 
food. 

Karl Ratzsch’s ... Good German food. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charlie’s Café Exceptionale ... Famous 
for plank steak. 


New Orleans, La. 

Antoine’s ...One of the world’s famous; 
make reservations. 

Brennan’s French Restaurant . . . Best 
known for Sunday breakfast served 
all day long. 

Caribbean Room, Hotel Pontchar- 
train... A thoroughly fine restau- 
rant with Louisiana specialties at 
their very best. 

Commander’s Palace . . . A local favor- 
ite in the Garden District. 

Galatoire’s . . . Perhaps the favorite 
restaurant of New Orleanians. No 
reservations accepted. 


New York, N. Y. 

Baroque . . . Excellent food, charming 
décor. 

Café Chauveron . . . Delicious French 
cuisine and wines. Expensive, even 
for its class. 

Chambord . . . Superb French food, 
one of New York’s great restaurants. 

Chateaubriand . . . Truly French; won- 
derful wine cellar. 

The Colony . . . One of the world’s great 
restaurants; very fashionable. 

La Cote Basque... Under the direction 
of owner Henri Soulé; a charming 
and gracious Continentai restaurant. 

Forum of the Twelve Caesars . . . Spec- 
tacular décor, ancient Roman spe- 
cialties. 

Four Seasons . . . Superb cuisine that 
reflects seasonal specialties. 

Gloucester House . . . Perhaps the best 
sea food in New York. 

Jack & Charlie’s “21” . . . One of the 
world’s great restaurants. 

Liichow’s .. . Excellent German cuisine; 
crowded, noisy and gay. 

Le Pavillon . . . Considered by some 
gourmets to be the best in the world. 

La Potiniére du Soir, 47 W. 55th 
... Excellent French food and wine. 

Quo Vadis . . . Excellent French cuisine. 

Ritz Room, Carlton House . . . Haute 
cuisine in an elegant setting. Retains 
many Ritz personnel and even fur- 
nishings. 

St. Regis Hotel... Among the best hotel 
dining rooms in U.S. 

San Marino . . . Superior Italian food. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Orleans Room, Blackstone Hotel... 
Rendezvous for Omaha gourmets. 


Paim Beach, Fia. 

Petite Marmite . . . Excellent French 
cuisine and wines. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hotel Barclay . . . Distinguished hotel 
food. 


Le Parisien ...Suavely prepared French 
food and superb wines in intimate 





Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Flame . . . Tropical setting, varied 
cuisine. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Le Mont, 1114 Grandvue Ave... . Su- 
perior cuisine; spectacular view of 
the Golden Triangle. 

Park Schenley . . . Continental cuisine. 


Portland, Ore. 
The London Grill, Benson Hotel. . . 
Fine food, good variety. 


Reno, Nev. 
Eugene’s . . . Excellent beef and aba- 
lone. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Mayfair Room, Hotel Mayfair . . 
Good food in an elegant amosphere. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
La Louisiane . . . Fine French cuisine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Amelio’s ... Superb food, varied menu. 

The Blue Fox ... Fine Italian cui- 
sine. 

Ernie’s ... One of the best anywhere. 
Old-time San Francisco atmosphere, 
relaxing; varied menu. 

Fleur de Lys Restaurant . . . Excellent 
French cuisine. 

India House . .. One of America’s best 
Indian restaurants; delicious curry 
dishes. 

Jack’s Restaurant . . . Rich masculine 
flavor. 

Kan’s . .. Great Chinese restaurant. 

Trader Vic’s . . . Exotic South Seas 
food and drinks. 

Yamato Sukiyaki House . . . Japanese 
food in authentic atmosphere. 


Sausalito, Calit. 

Ondine . . . Across San Francisco Bay; 
food matches an incomparable set- 
ting. 


Seattic, Wash. 

Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler . . . Breath- 
taking Lake Union view, choice food. 

Rosellini’s Four-10 . . . Excellent Con- 
tinental atmosphere and cuisine. 

Skaneateles, N.Y. 

Kreb’s . . . Open from May 14 to 

October 29; fine American cooking. 

Skokle, Ill. 

Le Manoir . . . A great French res- 
taurant, 30 minutes from Chicago’s 
“Loop”; make reservations. 

Stowe, Vt. 

The Lodge at Smuggler’s Notch... 
Superior cuisine. Overcrowded on 
ski weekends. Open May 20 to Oc- 
tober 20, December 15 to April 15. 


Tampa, Fia. 
Columbia . . . Spanish and Cuban food. 


Washington, D.C. 


Colony Restaurant . . . Popular with 


Capitol Hill set. 
La Salle du Bois . . . Fine Gallic menu. 
Le Bistro . . . Small, charming, lively, 


serving a sophisticated French cui- 
sine. THE END 











Albany, N.Y. Chef Honoré Martin, of popular Keeler’s, beams 
over a spread of Lynnhaven oysters, roast loin of pork, corned brisket 
of beef, loaves of bread, tossed salad and chilled boiled lobster. 


Madison, Wis. Simon House owner Deane Adams, and his chef, 
Maurice Combs, pose in the restaurant’s popular bar 
with an assortment of the house specialty: first-class American food. 
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soon hopelessly lost in the streets of a 
small but endless town in the neighbor- 
hood of Medina, I think. I pulled to 
the side of the street and got out my 
book of road maps. But to find where 
you are going, you must know where 
you are, and I didn’t. 

The windows of the cab were tight 
closed and opaque with streaming 
rain. My car radio was playing softly. 
Suddenly there was a knock on the win- 
dow, the door was wrenched open, and 
a man slipped into the seat beside me. 
7 He was quite red of face, quite whisky 
7@ of breath. His trousers were held up by 
Mm red braces over the long gray under- 
wear that covered his chest. 

“Turn that damn thing off,” he said, 
and then turned off my radio himself. 
“My daughter saw you out the win- 
dow,” he continued. “Thought you 
was in trouble.”” He looked at my 
maps. “Throw those things away. Now, 
where is it you want to go?” 

I don’t know why it is a man can’t 
answer such a question with the truth. 
The truth was that I had turned off the 
big highway 104 and into the smaller 
roads because the traffic was heavy and 
passing vehicles threw sheets of water 
on my windshield. I wanted to go to 
Niagara Falls. Why couldn’t I have 
admitted it? I looked down at my map 
and said, “I’m trying to get to Erie, 
Pennsylvania.” 

“Good,” he said. “Now, throw those 
maps away. Now you turn around, go 
two traffic lights, that'll bring you to 
Egg Street. Turn left there and about 
two hundred yards on Egg turn right at 
an angle. That’s a twisty kind of street 
and you'll come to an overpass, but 
don’t take it. You turn left there and it 
will curve around like this—see? Like 
this.” His hand made a curving mo- 
tion. “Now when the curve straightens 
out you'll come to three branching 
roads. There’s a big red house on the 
left-hand branch, so you don’t take 
that, you take the right-hand branch. 
Now, have you got that so far?” 

“Sure,”’ I said. “That’s easy.” 

“Well, repeat it back so I'll know 
you’re going right.” 

I had stopped listening at the curv- 
ing road. I said, “Maybe you better 
tell me again.” 

“I thought so. Turn around and go 
two traffic lights to Egg Street, turn 
°@ left for two hundred yards and turn 
right at an angle on a twisty street till 
you come to an overpass but don’t 
take it.” 

“That clears it up for me,” I said 
quickly. “I sure do thank you for help- 
Ing me out.” 
aioe “Hell,” he said, “I ain’t even got you 
Out of town yet.” 

Well, he got me out of town by a 
~~ 2 ‘toute which, if I could have remem- 
bered it, let alone followed it, would 
have made the path into. the Labyrinth 
at Knossos seem like a throughway. 
When he was finally satisfied and 
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thanked, he got out and slammed the 
door, and such is my social cowardice 
that I actually did turn around, know- 
ing he would be watching out the win- 
dow. I drove about two blocks and 
blundered my way back to 104, traffic 
or not. 

Niagara Falls is very nice. It’s like a 
large version of the Bond sign on 
Times Square. I’m very glad I saw it 
because from now on if I am asked 
whether I have seen Niagara Falls I can 
say yes, and be telling the truth for 
once. 

When I told my adviser that I was 
going to Erie, Pennsylvania, I had no 
idea of going there, but as it turned 
out, I was. My intention was to creep 
across the neck of Ontario, by-passing 
not only Erie but Cleveland and To- 
ledo. 

I find out of long experience that I 
admire all nations and hate all govern- 
ments, and nowhere is my natural 
anarchism more aroused than at na- 
tional borders where patient and effi- 
cient public servants carry out their 
duties in matters of immigration and 
customs. I have never smuggled any- 
thing in my life. Why, then, do I feel 
an uneasy sense of guilt on approaching 
a customs barrier? I crossed a high toll 
bridge and negotiated a no man’s land 
and came to the place where the Stars 
and Stripes stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Union Jack. The Canadians 
were very kind. They asked where I 
was going and for how long, gave Roci- 
nante a cursory inspection, and came at 
last to Charley. ““Do you have a certifi- 
cate of rabies vaccination for the dog?” 

“No, I haven’t. You see he’s an old 
dog and he was vaccinated long ago.” 

Another official came out. “You can- 
not cross the border with him then.” 

“But I’m just crossing a small part of 
Canada and re-entering the United 
States.” 

“We understand,” they said kindly. 
“You can’t take him into Canada and 
if you did the United States wouldn’t 
let him back.” 

“But technically I am still in the 
United States and there’s no com- 
plaint.” 

“There will be if he crosses the line 
and tries to get back.” 

“Well, where can I get him vac- 
cinated?” 

They didn’t know. I would have to 
retrace my way at least twenty miles, 
find a vet, have Charley vaccinated, and 
then return. I was only crossing to save 
a little time and this would wipe out 
the time saved and much more. 

“Please understand,” one official 
said. “It’s the rule.” 

It is always the rule, the fine print, 
carried out by fine-print men. There’s 
nothing to fight, no wall to hammer 
with frustrated fists. I highly approve 
of vaccination, feel it should be com- 
pulsory. Rabies is a dreadful thing and 
yet I found myself hating the rule and 
all governments that made rules. It was 
not the shots but the certificate that 
was important. 

They were such nice men, friendly 
and helpful. It was a slow time at the 
border. They gave me a cup of tea and 





“T haven’t been away.” 

“Have you a rabies-vaccination cer- 
tificate for your dog?” 

“He hasn’t been away either.” 

“But you are coming from Canada.” 

“IT have not been in Canada.” 

I saw the steel come into eyes, the 
brows lower to a level of suspicion. 

“Will you step into the office?” 

This request affected me as if the 
Gestapo had knocked on my door. 


Charley half a dozen cookies. And they 
seemed genuinely sorry that I had to go to 
Erie, Pennsylvania, for the lack of a paper. 
And so I turned about and proceeded to 
the rear, to the Stars and Stripes and an- 
other government. Exiting I had not been 
required to stop, but now the barrier was 
down. 

“Are you'an American citizen?” 

“Yes, sir. Here’s my passport.” 

“Do you have anything to declare?” 
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It raised panic, anger and guilty feelings 
in me. My voice took on the strident tone 
of virtuous outrage which automatically 
arouses suspicion. “I tell you I have not 
been in Canada. If you were watching, you 
would have seen that I turned back.” 

“Step this way, please, sir.” 

Then the telephone—“New York li- 
cense so and so. Yes. Pick-up truck with 
camper top. Yes—a dog.” And to me: 
“What kind of dog is it?” 


“Poodle.” 

“Poodle—I said poodle. Light brown.” 

“Blue,” I said. 

“Light brown. O.K. Thanks.” He turned 
to me. “They say you didn’t cross the 
line.” 

“That's what I told you.” 

‘May I see your passport?” 

“Why? I haven’t left the country. I’m 
not about to leave the country.” But I 
handed over my passport just the same. 
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He leafed through it, pausing at the 
entry and exit stamps of other jour- 
neys. He inspected my photograph, 
opened the yellow smallpox vaccina- 
tion certificate stapled to the back 
cover. At the bottom of the last page he 
saw penciled in a faint set of letters and 
figures. ““What is this?” 

“I don’t know. Let me see. Oh, that. 
Why it’s a telephone number.” 

““What’s it doing in your passport?” 

“I guess I didn’t have a slip of paper. 
I don’t even remember whose number 
it is.” 

By now he had me on the run and he 
knew it. 

“Don’t you know iit is against the 
law to deface a passport ?”’ 

“Til erase it.” 

“You should not write anything in 
your passport. That’s the regulation.” 

“I won’t ever do it again. I promise.” 
And I wanted to promise him | 
wouldn’t lie or steal or associate with 
persons of loose morals, or covet my 
neighbor’s wife, or anything. He closed 
my passport firmly and handed it back 
to me. I’m sure he felt better having 
found that telephone number. Suppose 
after all his trouble he hadn’t found me 
guilty of anything, and on a slow day. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said. “May I 
proceed now?” 

He waved his hand kindly. “Go 
ahead.” 

And that’s why I went through Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and it was Charley’s 
fault. I crossed the high iron bridge 


and stopped to pay toll. The man 
leaned out the window. “Go on,” he 
said. “It’s on the house.” 

““How do you mean?” 

“I seen you go through the other 
way a little while ago. I seen the dog. { 
knew you'd be back.” 

““Why didn’t you tell me?” 

““Nobody believes it. Go ahead, 
You get a free ride one way.” 

He wasn’t government, you see, 
But government can make you feel so 
small and mean that it takes some do- 
ing to build back a sense of self-im- 
portance. Charley and I stayed at the 
grandest auto court we could find that 
night, a place only the rich could af- 
ford, a pleasure dome of ivory and 
peacocks, and moreover with a res- 
taurant, and room service. I ordered 
ice and soda and made a Scotch-and- 
soda and then another. Then I had a 
waiter in and bespoke soup and a steak 
and a pound of raw hamburger for 
Charley, and I overtipped mercilessly, 


Early in my travels I had become 
aware of these new things under the 


sun, the mobile homes—of their great J 


and increasing numbers all over the 
nation. They are not trailers to be 
pulled by one’s own car but shining 
cars as long as Pullmans. They are 
called mobile homes and they are 
movable but not usually in motion. | 
had noticed the sales lots where they 
are sold and traded, and then I began 
to be aware of the parks where they sit 
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down in uneasy permanence. I took to 
stopping the night in these parks, talk- 
ing to the managers and to the dwellers 
in this new kind of housing, for they 
gather in groups of like to like. 

Mobile homes are wonderfully built, 
with aluminum skins, double-walled, 
insulated and often paneled with hard- 
wood veneers. Sometimes as much as 
forty feet long, they have two to five 
rooms, and are complete with air con- 
ditioners, toilets, baths and invariably 
with television. The parks where they 
sit are sometimes landscaped and 
equipped with every facility. 

Several park managers agreed that 
last year, out of every four new housing 
units built in the whole country, one was 
a mobile home. The park men charge a 
small ground rent plus fees for water and 
electricity. Telephones are connected in 
nearly all of them by plugging in a jack. 
Sometimes the park has a general store, 
but if not, the supermarkets which dot 
the countryside are available. 

Sometimes these homes stay for 
years in one place. The owners plant 
gardens, build little walls of cinder 
blocks, put out awnings and garden 
furniture. It is a whole way of living 
that was new to me. The homes are 
never cheap and often are quite expen- 
sive and lavish. I saw some that cost 
$20,000 and contained all the thousand 
appliances we live by—dishwashers, 
automatic washers and driers, refriger- 
ators and freezers. As always, the own- 
ers were not only willing but glad and 


proud to show their homes to me. The 
rooms, while small, were well propor- 
tioned. Every conceivable unit was 
built in. Wide windows, even some so- 
called picture windows, destroyed any 
sense of being closed in. The bedrooms 
and beds were spacious and the storage 
space unbelievable. 

This seemed to me a revolution in 
living. Why did a family choose to live 
in such a home? Well, it was comforta- 
ble, compact, easy to keep clean, easy 
to heat. 

I was invited to dinner in a mobile 
home. The meal was cooked in an im- 
maculate kitchen walled in plastic tile, 
with stainless-steel sinks and ovens and 
stoves flush with the wall. The fuel is 
butane or some other bottled gas which 
can be picked up almost anywhere. We 
ate in a dining alcove paneled in mahog- 
any veneer. I never had a better or 
a more comfortable dinner. I had 
brought a bottle of whisky as my con- 
tribution, and afterward we sat in deep 
comfortable chairs cushioned in foam 
rubber. This family liked the way they 
lived and wouldn’t think of going back 
to the old way. The husband worked as 
a garage mechanic about four miles 
away and made good pay. Their two 
children walked to the highway every 
morning and were picked up by a yel- 
low school bus. 

Sipping our highballs after dinner, 
hearing the rushing of water in the elec- 
tric dishwasher, I brought up a ques- 
tion that had puzzled me. These were 
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good, thoughtful, intelligent people. I said, 
“One of our most treasured feelings con- 
cerns roots, growing up rooted in some 
soil or some community.” How did they 
feel, I asked, about raising their children 
without roots? Was it good or bad? 
Would the kids miss it or not? 

The father, a good-looking, fair-skinned 
man with dark eyes answered me. “How 
many people today have what you are 
talking about? What roots are there in an 


apartment twelve floors up? What roots 
are in a housing development of hundreds 
and thousands of small dwellings almost 
exactly alike? My father came from Italy,” 
he said. “He grew up in Tuscany in a 
house where his family had lived maybe a 
thousand years. That’s roots for you, no 
running water, no toilet, and they cooked 
with charcoal or vine clippings. They had 
just two rooms, a kitchen and a bedroom 
where everybody slept, grandpa, father, 


mother and all the kids. No place to read, 
no place to be alone. Was that better? I bet 
if you gave my old man the choice he’d 
cut his roots and live like this.” 

He waved his hands at the comfortable 
room. “Fact is, he cut his roots anyway 
and came to America. Then he lived in a 
tenement in New York—just one room, 
walk up, cold water and no heat. That’s 
where I was born, and as a kid I lived in 
the streets until my old man got a job 
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upstate in New York in the grape 
country. You see, he knew about vines, 
that’s about all he knew. Now you take 
my wife. She’s Irish descent. Her 
people had roots too.” 

“In a peat bog,” the wife said. “And 
lived on potatoes.” She gazed fondly 
through the door at her fine kitchen. 

“Don’t you miss some kind of per- 
manence?” 

“Who’s got permanence? Good 
times and things opening up, you move 
on where it’s better. You got roots you 
sit and starve. You take the pioneers in 
the history books. They were movers. 
Take up land, sell it, move on. I read in 
a book how Lincoln’s family came to 
Illinois in an ox-drawn wagon. They 
had some barrels of whisky for a bank 
account. How many kids in America 
stay in the place where they were born, 
if they can get out?” 

““You’ve thought about it a lot.” 

“Don’t have to think about it. There 
it is. I’ve got a good trade. Long as 
there’s automobiles I can get work, but 
suppose the place I work goes broke. I 
got to move where there’s a job. Now | 
get to my job in a few minutes. You 
want I should drive twenty miles be- 
cause I got roots?” 

Later they showed me magazines 
designed exclusively for mobile dwellers, 
stories and poems and hints for success- 
ful mobile living. How to stop a leak. 
How to choose a place for sun or cool- 
ness. And there were advertisements 
for gadgets, fascinating things, for 
cooking, cleaning, washing clothes, 
furniture and beds and cribs. Also there 
were full-page pictures of new models, 
each one grander and more shiny than 
the last. 

“There’s thousands of them,” said 
the father, “‘and there’s going to be 
millions.” 

“Joe’s quite a dreamer,” the wife 
said. ‘“‘He’s always figuring something 
out. Tell him your ideas, Joe.” 

“Maybe he wouldn’t be interested.” 

“Sure I would.” 

“Well, it’s not a dream like she said, 
it’s for real and I’m going to do it 
pretty soon now. Take a little capital but 
it would pay off. I been looking around 
the used-car lots for the unit I want 
at the price I want to pay. Going to 
rip out the guts and set it up for a re- 
pair shop. I got nearly enough tools al- 
ready, and I'll stock little things like 
windshield wipers and fan belts and 
cylinder rings and inner tubes, stuff 
like that. You take these courts are get- 
ting bigger and bigger. Some of the 
mobile people got two cars. I’ll rent me 
a hundred feet of ground right near 
and I'll be in business. There’s one 
thing you can say about cars, there’s 
nearly always something wrong with 
them that’s got to be fixed. And I'll 
have my house, this one right beside 
my shop. That way I would have a bell 
and give twenty-four-hour service.” 

“Sounds like a good deal,” I said. 
And it does. 

“Best thing about it,” Joe went on, 
“if business fell off, why I'd just move 
on where it was good.” 

His wife said, “Joe’s got it all 
worked out on paper—where every- 
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thing’s going to go, every wrench and 
drill, even an electric welder. Joe’s a 
wonderful welder.” 

I said, “I take back what I said, Joe. 
I guess you've got your roots in a 
grease pit.” 

“You could do worse. I even worked 
that out. And you know, when the kids 
grow up, we could even work our way 
south in the winter and north in the 
summer.” 

“Joe does good work,” said his wife. 
“He’s got his own steady customers 
where he works. Some men come fifty 
miles to get Joe to work on their cars 
because he does good work.” 

“I’mareal good mechanic,” said Joe. 


Not having seen the Middle West 
for twenty years, I felt many impres- 
sions crowding in on me as I drove 
through Ohio and Michigan, and Illi- 
nois. The first was the enormous in- 
crease in population. Villages had be- 
come towns and towns had grown to 
cities. The roads squirmed with traffic, 
the cities were so dense with people 
that all attention had to be devoted to 
not hitting anyone or not being hit. 
The next impression was of an electric 
energy, a force, almost a fluid of en- 
ergy so powerful as to be stunning in 
its impact. No matter what the direc- 
tion, whether for good or for bad, the 
vitality was everywhere. | don’t think 
for a second that the people I had seen 
and talked to in New England and 
Eastern New York were either un- 
friendly or discourteous, but they spoke 
tersely and usually waited for the new- 
comer to open communication. 

Almost on crossing the Ohio line, I 
found that people were more open and 
more outgoing. The waitress in a road- 
side stand said good morning before | 
had a chance to, discussed breakfast as 
though she liked the idea, spoke with 
enthusiasm about the weather, some- 
times even offered some information 
about herself without my delving. 
Strangers talked freely to one another 
without caution. | had forgotten how 
rich and beautiful is the countryside, the 
deep topsoil, the wealth of great trees, 
the lake country of Michigan hand- 
some as a well-made woman, and 
dressed and jeweled. It seemed to me 
that the earth was generous and out- 
going here in the heartland and perhaps 
the people took their cue from it. 

Passing through or near the great 
hives of production— Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Akron, Toledo, Pontiac, 
Flint and later South Bend and Gary— 
my eyes and mind were battered by the 
fantastic hugeness and energy of pro- 
duction, a complication that resembles 
chaos and cannot be. So might one 
look down on an anthill and see no 
method or direction or purpose in the 
darting hurrying inhabitants. What 
was so wonderful was that I could 
come again to a quiet country road, 
tree bordered, with fenced fields and 
cows, could pull up Rocinante beside 
a lake of clear clean water and see high 
overhead the arrows of southing ducks 
and geese. There Charley could with 
his delicate exploring nose read his own 
particular literature on bushes and tree 


trunks and leave his message there, per- 
haps as important in endless time as these 
pen scratches | put down on perishable 
paper. There in the quiet, with the wind 
flicking tree branches and distorting the 
water’s mirror, | cooked improbable din- 
ners in my disposable aluminum pans, 
made coffee so rich and sturdy it would 
float a nail, and sitting on my own back 
doorsteps, could finally come to think 
about what I had seen and try to arrange 


some pattern of thought to accommodate 
the teeming crowds of my seeing and 
hearing. 

Once, as I sat secure in the silence, a 
jeep scuffed to a stop on the road and 
good Charley roared. A young man in 
boots, corduroys and a red-and-black- 
checked mackinaw climbed out and strode 
near. He spoke in the harsh unfriendly 
tone a man uses when he doesn’t much 
like what he has to do. 


“Don’t you know this land is posted? 
This is private property.” 

Now normally his tone would have 
sparked a tinder in me. I would have 
flared an ugliness of anger and he would 
then have been able to evict me with pleas- 
ure and good conscience. We might even 
have edged into a quarrel with passion and 
violence. That would be only normal ex- 
cept that the beauty and the quiet made 
me slow to respond with resentment. I 
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said, “I knew it must be private. I was 
about to look for someone to ask permis- 
sion or maybe pay to rest here.” 

“The owner don’t want campers. They 
leave papers around and build fires.” 

“I don’t blame him. I know the mess 
they make.” 

“See that sign on that tree? No tres- 
passing, hunting, fishing, camping.” 

“Well,” I said, “that sounds as if it 
means business. If it’s your job to throw 















me off, you’ve got to throw me off. I'll 
go peacefully. But I’ve just made a pot of 
coffee. Do you think your boss would 
mind if I finished it? Would he mind if I 
offered you a cup? Then you could kick 
me off quicker.” 

The young man grinned. “What the 
hell,” he said. ““You don’t build no fires 
and you don’t throw out no trash.” 

“I’m doing worse than that. I’m trying 
to bribe you with a cup of coffee. It’s 
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worse even than that. I’m suggesting a 

dollop of Old Granddad in the coffee.” 
He laughed. “What the hell!” he said. 

“Let me get my jeep off the road.” 

Well, the whole pattern was broken. 
He squatted crosslegged in the pine 
needles on the ground and sipped his 
coffee. Charley sniffed close and let 
himself be touched, and that’s a rare 
thing for Charley. But this young man’s 
fingers found the place behind the ears 
Charley delights to have rubbed and he 
sighed contentedly and sat down. 

“What you doing—going hunting? I 
see your guns in the truck.” 

“Just driving through. You know 
how you see a place and it’s just right, 
and you're just tired enough, I guess 
you can’t help stopping.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “I know what you 
mean. You got a nice outfit.” 

“I like it and Charley likes it.” 

“Charley? Never heard of a dog 
named Charley. Hello, Charley.” 

“IT wouldn’t want to get you in trou- 
ble with your boss. Think I ought to 
bug out now?” 

““What the hell?” he said. “He ain’t 
here. I’m in charge. You ain’t doing no 
harm.” 

“I’m trespassing.” 

“Know something? Fella camped 
here, kind of a nut. So I came to kick 
him off. He said something funny. He 
says, “Trespassing ain’t a crime and 
ain’t a misdemeanor.’ He says it’s a 
tort. Now what the hell does that 
mean? He was a kind of a nut.” 





“Search me,” I said, “I’m not a nut. 
Let me warm up your coffee.” I 
warmed it two ways. 

“You make swell coffee,” said my 
host. 

“Before it gets too dark I’ve got to 
find a place to park. Know anyplace up 
the road where they'll let me stay the 
night?” 

“If you pull over that way behind 
those pine trees nobody could see you 
from the road.” 

“But I'd be committing a tort.” 

“Yeah. Wish I knew what that meant.” 

He drove ahead of me in the jeep 
and helped me find a level place in the 
pine grove. And after dark he came 
into Rocinante and admired her facili- 
ties and we drank some whisky to- 
gether and had a nice visit and told 
each other a few lies. I showed him 
some fancy jigs and poppers I’d bought 
at Abercrombie and Fitch, and gave 
him one. I gave him some paper- 
back thrillers I'd finished with, all 
loaded with sex and sadism, and also a 
copy of Field and Stream. In return he 
invited me to stay as long as I wished 
and said that he’d come by tomorrow 
and we'd do a little fishing, and I ac- 
cepted for one day at least. It’s nice to 
have friends and besides I wanted a lit- 
tle time to think about the things I'd 
seen, the huge factories and plants and 
the scurry and production. 

The guardian of the lake was a 
lonely man, the more so because he 
had a wife. He showed me her picture 
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in a plastic shield in his wallet, a pret- 
tyish blond girl evidently trying her 
best to live up to the pictures in the 
magazines, a girl of products, home 
permanents, shampoos, rinses, skin 
conditioners. She hated being out in 
what she called the Sticks, longed for 
the great and gracious life in Toledo or 
South Bend. Eventually she would sulk 
her way to success. Her husband would 
get a job in some great clanging organ- 
ism of progress, and they would live 
happily ever after. 

All this came through in small, 
oblique spurts in his conversation. She 
knew exactly what she wanted and he 


| didn’t, but his want would ache in him 


all his life. After he drove away in his 
jeep | lived his life for him and it put a 


| mist of despair on me. He wanted his 


pretty little wife and he wanted some- 
thing else and he couldn’t have both. 


There was a time, and not too long 
ago, when a man put out to sea and 
ceased to exist for two or three years or 
forever. And when the covered wagons 
set out to cross the continent friends 
and relations remaining at home might 
never hear from the wanderers again. 
Life went on, problems were settled, 
decisions taken. Even I can remember 
when a telegram meant just one thing— 
a death in the family. In one short life- 
time the telephone has changed all that. 

If in this wandering narrative I seem 
to have cut the cords of family joys and 
sorrows, it is not so. Three times a 
week from some bar, supermarket or 
tire-and-tool-cluttered service station, I 
put calls through to New York and re- 
established my identity in time and 
space. For three or four minutes I had a 
name, an identity, and the duties and 
joys and frustrations a man carries 
with him like a comet’s tail. It was like 
dodging back and forth from one di- 
mension to another, a silent explosion 
of breaking through a sound barrier, a 
curious experience, like a quick dip 
into a known but alien water. After- 
ward Rocinante was doubly silent. 

It was established that my wife was to 
fly out to meet me in Chicago for a short 
break in my journey. In two hours, in 
theory at least, she would slice through 
asegment of the earth it had taken me 
weeks to clamber over. | became im- 
patient, stuck to the huge toll road that 
strings the northern border of Indiana, 
bypassed Elkhart and South Bend and 
Gary. The nature of the road describes 
the nature of the travel. The straight- 
ness of the way, the swish of traffic, 
the unbroken speed are hypnotic, and 
while the miles peel off, an impercepti- 
ble exhaustion sets in. Day and night 
are one. The setting sun is neither an 
invitation nor a command to stop, for 
the traffic rolls constantly. 

Late in the night I pulled into a rest 
area, had a hamburger and walked 
Charley on the close-clipped grass. I 
slept an hour but awakened long be- 
fore daylight. I had brought city suits 
and shirts and shoes, but had forgotten 
to bring a suitcase to transport them 
from truck to hotel room. Indeed I 
don’t know where I could have stored 
a suitcase. In a garbage can under an 


arc light I found a clean corrugated paper 
carton and packed my city clothes. I 
wrapped my clean white shirts in road 
maps and tied the carton closed with fish- 
ing line. 

Knowing my tendency to panic in the 
roar and crush of traffic, I started in to 
Chicago long before daylight. I wanted to 
end up at the Ambassador East, where I 
had reservations, and true to form went 
past it very close and ended up lost. Fi- 


nally, in a burst of invention, I hired an all- 
night taxi to lead me, and sure enough I 
had passed by very near to my hotel. If the 
doorman and bellhops found my means of 
traveling unusual, they gave no sign. I 
handed out my suits on hangers, my shoes 
in the game pocket of a hunting coat, and 
my shirts in their neat wrapping of New 
Englandroad maps. Rocinante was whisked 
away to a garage for storage. Charley had 
to go to a kennel to be stored, bathed and 


Hollanderized. Even at his age he is a vain 
dog and loves to be groomed and clipped 
and beautified, but when he found he was 
to be left, and in Chicago, his ordinary 
aplomb broke down and he cried out in 
rage and despair. I closed my ears and 
went away quickly to my hotel, lay for an 
hour in deep hot water, had breakfast 
and then tried to sleep. 





In a future issue, Mr. Steinbeck will resume his journey 
In Quest of America. — Ed. 
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‘The 


All-American 
Boy 


BY ALFRED BESTER 
Jack Lemmon has been playing shy, 
perplexed heroes so long he fears he’s 


becoming one. But wasn’t he always ? 


@ Let’s say you have the most wonderful 
daughter in the world, because they don’t 
make girls like your girl any more. Let’s 
say she’s dating a dozen boys, and let’s 
admit that none of them is good enough 
for your paragon. You’re not unreasonable. 
You don’t demand anything extraordinary 
for a son-in-law; just a nice guy who’s 
good-looking but not too handsome, bright 
but no egghead, successful but modest— 
an All-American Boy, in fact. Well, would 
you settle for Jack Lemmon? 

He’s been playing the All-American Boy 
since 1953, when he appeared in his first 
picture, /t Should Happen To You, opposite 
Judy Holliday. Perhaps he’s best remem- 
bered for his Ensign Pulver in Mr. Roberts, 
his boyish warlock in Bell, Book and Candle 
with Kim Novak, and his brilliant per- 
formances in Some Like It Hot and The 
Apartment. 

Lemmon has been playing shy, perplexed 
heroes so long that he kids himself about 


it: “America’s Sweetheart? That’s me, old 
dads. You don’t fool around with this 
boy, and I’m spreading all over the world. 
It’s a gas.” 

He speaks a hip tongue composed of 
musicians’ slang, backstage profanity and 
salty wit, rather reminiscent of Mort Sahl. 
He’s tallish and slender, and walks with the 
slight stoop and cocked head that reminds 
you of the thousands of G.I.’s you see 
wandering around Europe with the charac- 
teristic and unmistakable American slouch. 

He’s quick, alert and high-strung; his 
eyes brim frequently, and you can see a 
rapid flow of changing emotions in them. 
His wry, Daumier face is engraved with a 
look of quizzical interest. He’s constantly 
in nervous motion, dancing a soft-shoe 
step, doing a Chaplinesque turn, singing 
snatches of song with exaggerated diction, 
or crooning: “Lah-bidoo, lah-bidoo, lah- 
bidoo,”’ like a fifth-rate tenor. As a matter 
of fact, director Billy Wilder calls him Mr. 
Lah-bidoo. 


He was born John Uhler Lemmon, III, 
in Boston on February 8, 1925. Although 
the family is not and was never society 
(his father’s in the bakery business), he 
received the classic posh Ivy League edu- 
cation: Phillips Andover Academy and 





Harvard, where he plunged into amateur 
theatricals and did not distinguish himself 
for scholarship. 

“The only reason I know French is that 
I flunked the course so many times it sunk 
in by osmosis. To tell the truth, old dads, I 
was always flunking in school. I got through 
by the skin of my teeth.” 

On the other hand, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Hasty Pudding Club, an honor 
prized by many far above Phi Beta Kappa 
keys. “I became president of Hasty Pudding 
in 45, and I’m convinced only because my 
name was Lemmon and another guy was 
named Appel, and those jokers thought 
it'd be very funny to run us against each 
other. I think I won by one vote.” 

He graduated in °46, served time in the 
Navy, and then took off for Broadway. 
“*My father, who knew I always wanted to 
be an actor, said: ‘Do you need it?’ I said: 
“Yes I do. I won’t be happy until I try.’ He 
asked: “Do you love it?’ I said: ‘Of course 
I do.’ So he loaned me $300 and said: ‘I’m 
glad you love it, because the day I don’t 
find romance in a loaf of bread, I quit.’” 

Mr. Lah-bidoo came to New York, took 
a small apartment in an East Side brown- 
stone and looked for work. He finally got a 
chance in a joint called the Old Nick, which 
is now the site of the new El Morocco. 








In the late Forties the Old Nick was a sort 
of beer garden, restaurant, variety hall and 
movie theater. 

“I got the job through a Harvard 
friend and got paid around thirteen dol- 
lars a week. I was living around the corner 
from the Old Nick. In fact I was living 
The Apartment. 


“I played piano for the old silent movies 
because I don’t read music, so I could 
play in the dark. I did burley sketches and 
acts and at all times I was a waiter be- 
tween shows. It was invaluable experience. 
It was the answer to George Burns’s great 
remark: ‘There ain’t no place for young 
kids to be lousy any more.’” 


Lemmon also was studying in Uta 
Hagen’s acting class where, incidentally, he 
met Cynthia Stone, a young actress whom 
he married in 1950. And he was making the 
rounds of theradio, TV and theatrical casting 
offices like hundreds of other young novices. 

“I finally broke in, and did about five 
hundred radio and TV shows as a kid. 
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Now they only hire stars; even 
off-Broadway is big business, 
But in those days we had a 
chance to learn. Why, Tony 
Miner* didn’t even have a door 
on his office at C.B.S. That’s 
how I got on Studio One.” 

“What'd the door have to do 
with it?” 

“There wasn’t any, so I just 
walked in and faked a cocka- 
maymee Irish accent and claimed 
to be from the Abbey Theater, 
because he was doing an Irish 
play, Shadow and Substance, and 
right in the middle of my jazz 
he said: ‘I just saw you on 
Kraft Theater doing a Boston 


accent, so who are you kidding?’ 
“But he gave me the job any- 


way. I got fifty dollars. Chuck 
Heston got fifty dollars. And 
Maggie Phillips got seventy-five 
dollars. Oh, those were wonder- 
ful days. It was immediate. No 
budget. No scenery. You just 
had to come in on the faces. 
You had to concentrate on 
script and acting. 

“I hate film-TV. It’s geared 
to make millions and no one 
can do any work. How the hell 
can you be good in two and a 
half days? I'll be *** glad when 
pay TV comes in. It'll improve 
the level within a year. Some- 
thing’s got to help TV. It’s get- 
ting worse and worse and the 
audiences are getting smaller and 
smaller. You know the line? 
‘How’s the audience?’ ‘Well, 
they’re small, but they’re hos- 
tile.’”’ 

After five years of tough train- 
ing in radio, TV and summer 
stock, Lemmon got his big 
break, the role of the bewildered 
playwright in a Broadway re- 
vival of Room Service. The play 
flopped, but Jack got sensational 
notices and a Hollywood con- 
tract. He went to the coast in 
*53 and succeeded in adding his 
name to those of Charles Ray, 
William Haines, Robert Mont- 
gomery and Jimmy Stewart, all 
specialists in the shy-brash young 
comedian who is a perennial fa- 
vorite with American audiences. 

He’s wary of his success. 
Backstage at the O’Neill Thea- 
ter, where he was working him- 
self to exhaustion rehearsing 
Face of a Hero, his unfortunate 
Broadway flop of last season, 
he said: “Success is always some- 
body else’s image. You can 
spend your whole cockamaymee 
life trying to make an impression 
on somebody else. The whole 
thing is cockeyed. It doesn’t 
make sense. 

“The terrible thing about be- 
ing, quote, successful, unquote, is 
that instead of doing more and 
more, I have to do less and less. 
I can only do two or three parts 
a year, which means that each 





* Worthington “‘Tony”’ Miner was the pro- 
ducer of the famous C.B.S. experimental 
dramatic TV show, Studio One. 
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ave to do in a bottle! really take off... go tothe moon... dads?... Yeah. Crazy. Everything’s fine. applauding and cheering and they hand 
be memorable. The soap-bubble scene I can’t walk around on the streets any you that big statue and you say: “Ladies! 

so I just sa in Mr. Roberts, the engagement scene more. It’s wonderful! How are the and gentlemen, I’m very happy to accept 
a cocka- Glorifies every food in Some Like It Hot, and the cold, and _ grosses? . . . Hot is fifteen million? Apart- this award for Jack Lemmon.”’ She got 
d claimed straining the sphagetti through the ten- — ment thirteen? That’s wonderful. so mad she swung on me.” 

Theater, nis racket in The Apartment. It’s not 

an Irish FISH bravura acting; it’s quintessence, a 

ance, and scene of great substance dominated by 

my jazz that character so he really comes to 

you on —P the fore in a memorable way.” 

a Boston “Which cold scene in The Apart- 

kidding?’ ment? You mean when you get so 

job any- — excited talking to your boss that you 

s. Chuck squirt your nose spray all over the 

irs. And office?” 

enty-five seein “That’s it. Quintessence, dads.” 

wonder- AM UFFING We “Who worked that out, you or the 

liate. No . director?” 

You just “Well, Billy Wilder’s scripts are 

ne faces. = amazing. They take a year and a half 


rate on ' to write and everything’s in them; but 
R oO SATE L. LO everything. But the spray was my own 
$ geared by RUFFINO idea. I was working out the cold scene 
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‘re hos- “The first time I tried it on the set, 
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sh train- aumm —=—s_|_overr the script girl. Everybody broke 
SUES _ up. MacMurray played it exactly the 
his big Makes the best and adds the | way he did in the picture—just glanced 
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He’s wonderfully discreet about the 
actresses with whom he has worked. He 
respects and admires Shirley MacLaine 
and is on friendly terms with her. Others he 
will speak his mind about, but pledges you 
to secrecy. 

On the other hand, he’s pungently out- 
spoken about Hollywood. ~ 


“Hollywood is a lousy theater town; 
it’s a lousy town anyway. It has no cul- 
ture of its own. It’s the hick town. I guess 
people spend all their time driving cars at 
night and trying to stay alive, so they 
have no time for anything else. 

“Do you know they have studio con- 
tests to name pictures? All the secretaries 


compete. Seven secretaries give the titles 
to seven million people. They win fifty 
dollars and we end up with titles like /r 
Should Happen to You, and You Can’t Run 
Away From It, and That Jane From Maine. 
It’s ridiculous! 

“And how they louse the language out 
there! They get banged up in an accident 


PHOTO BY IRVING PENN ON ANSCOCHROME® COLOR FILM. 


* 
color latitude: (in film) 1. a forgiving nature, 2. an ability to compensate for improper 


exposure settings without radical color distortions, 3. the tolerance that allows the 
greatest possible margin for error: one full stop of under or over-exposure, 4. the 
ability to record the greatest range of details in scenes with the greatest range 
of brightness: strong sunlight and heavy shadow...(as in Anscochrome). 


YOU CAN HAVE BETTER PICTURES BUT FIRST THERE MUST BE ANSCO 


and they’re half dead in the 
hospital just recovering con- 
sciousness, so they feel sensa- 
tional. And in Hollywood what's 
mediocre is fabulous. 

“I guess the greatest of all is 
Sam Goldwyn. During the elec- 
tion he was for Nixon and he 
heard that there was a strong 
Kennedy faction in the studio, 
So one day he came down to 
the set and made a speech. He 
said: ‘I know you're all making 
fun of Richard Nixon and his 
wife and the dog, but don’t for- 
get we need a man with ex- 
perience. Don’t forget these are 
hard times. There’s never been 
so many problems and tensions 
and difficulties. And don’t forget 
the atomic bomb. It’s dynamite.” 


Lemmon married Cynthia 
Stone in May, 1950, after they 
had worked together for two 
years in TV and stock. They have 
one boy, Christopher. “‘He’s six 
and a half,’’ Mr. Lah-bidoo says, 
“but starting next year he’s go- 
ing back to five and a half.” 

The marriage broke up in 
Hollywood about five years 
later. “It mever was _ right,” 
Lemmon said. “‘We split up four 
times before we finally got di- 
vorced. We’re still friendly. As 
a matter of fact her best friend 
is my mother; if I can’t get Cyn- 
thia at home, I call my mother. I 
don’t know what happened to 
us—it’s just that we were dead 
with each other.” 

“Maybe you're the kind of 
guy who should never get mar- 
ried?” 

“It’s funny you saying that, 
My father said the same thing. 
He’s been separated from my 
mother for years. They live five 
minutes away from each other 
and see each other all the time. 
They just couldn’t live together. 
Maybe it’s the same way with 
me.” 

Lemmon is reasonably pre- 
occupied with girls at present. 
In a photographer’s studio he 
leafed through a portfolio of 
photographs and stopped at one 
seminude of a sullen, exotic 
model. “That girl needs help,” 
he said. “Me.” He pulled in for 
one luncheon appointment rather 
groggy; he’d been up till seven 
that morning, but would men- 
tion no names. “‘Let’s just say I 
suffer from a rare eye disease,” 
he said cheerfully. “It’s called 
lack of sleep.” 

Brendan Behan and James 
Thurber were at a nearby table, 
deep in conversation. Lemmon 
nearly broke his neck, trying to 
eavesdrop. Finally I said: “Why 
don’t you go over there and in- 
troduce yourself?” 

“Oh poop!” he snorted. “Who 
the hell am 1?” 

This modesty pervades his en- 
tire life. On dates with girls he’s 
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quiet, restrained, attentive. His clothes 
are Ivy League conservative. Even his 
home in Beverly Hills is modest. “I 
don’t care much for material things. 
My house is very small; actually it’s 
just a bachelor’s apartment with some 
land around it so I can bang the 
piano at night and holler my lines, or 
lock it up and go off to Europe. When 
I first came to New York I wanted 
good clothes, but I even lost that. All 
I own is two or three suits.” 

Leonard Lyons, overhearing this, 
kidded Lemmon about being voted the 
best-dressed man in pictures. 

“Crazy,” Jack said. “They didn’t 
vote me the best-dressed woman after 
Some Like It Hot, so they had to give 
it to me for The Apartment. Actually I 


only wore one suit through the whole 
picture. Oh, if I had the loot, I'd like 
to buy paintings and pre-Columban 
art, but as my taste improves, it’s 
like twenty or thirty thousand!”’ 

He began to discuss his plans for the 
future. “I’m going to do Notorious 
Landlady and Dangerous Silence ; both 
take place in London. Then I'll take a 
trip with pop. He goes over every year 
to do something. I don’t know what— 
he measures holes in doughnuts, or 
something. 

“Then I'll do a bit in Billy’s picture, 
One, Two, Three, just for kicks. No 
dough. Maybe I'll wear a wig or some- 
thing. I won't get any credit. It’s a 
story, about a Coke tycoon in Ger- 
many, played by Jimmy Cagney. Then 
I'll do Days of Wine and Roses with 
Lee Remick. I dig her. It’s about a 
charming couple who turn into alco- 
holics. 

“Then I have one a year for three 
years with Columbia. I’ll do a comedy, 
Try, Try Again next year, and then 
Irma La Douce in Paris with Billy and 
Shirley. Then I can do a play. I’ve set 
a goal for myself. If I can run two 
months in a play, I’m an Olivier.” 

He talked about his problems as an 
actor, and the limitations imposed on 
actors by their personalities. “Very 
often movie actors do not resist; they 
make a career of it. It’s very difficult 
for an actor to go against his basic 
personality as a person and an actor. 

“Sure, | know my tricks—straddling 
the feet, hunching my shoulders, cock- 
ing my head, looking up sideways.” 
Suddenly he transformed himself into 
a caricature of himself. “You feel se- 
Cure in a certain form of behavior, and 


if it’s accepted, it’s awfully easy to slip into 
it and bend the part to it, rather than strip 
it and bend yourself to the part. 

“Some actors have behavior patterns 
which can’t be changed. Cagney. I think 
he’s a hell of an actor, but his style is un- 
mistakable. It can’t be changed. Tracy, the 
same, to a lesser extent. But I think Olivier 
is the greatest English-speaking actor of all 
time and he never can be identified with 
any particular behavior pattern.” 
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“Then you don’t want to go on, just 
being Jack Lemmon?” 

“Everybody seeks to be known, to be 
somebody, not just an entity of the mass. 
The important thing is whether you want 
to be known or known for something. | want 
to be known as a good actor; better than 
that, as good an actor as I could possibly 
be. And the way some people hope that 
someday they’ll be stars, I hope that some- 
day I'll be a great actor.” 
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He looked around the elegant res 
taurant where we were sitting along- 
side a marble pool. “Here I am,” he 
said. “Thirty-five, make a ton of money, 
travel around the world, sit here and 
eat like this. And I should feel a little 
bit guilty, and I don’t.” 

He grinned happily at his audacity. 
“You know what I mean. So long as you 
work your * * * head off, it’s great!” 

THE END 
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America 


‘Talking 


A guide to the lore and 


color of our language 


BY BERGEN EVANS 





7 74 " so 2 
Is it a glass or a glahss : 
This sore point divides American 


from English forever. 


@ A baby in America can enjoy an out- 
ing in his baby buggy, baby carriage or 
baby cab, depending on where he enjoys 
it. If it’s in the North, he may be 
wheeled or pushed; if in the South, 
rolled, ridden or carried. Back home, he 
will be bathed in most parts of the 
country, but may be bath’d in some 
parts of Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco. The cows that furnish the milk 
for his bottle will have been called home 
by “‘sook!” in one section, by “boss!” 
in another and by “‘co-ee!” in a third. 
If he’s old enough to chew, he may get 
a doughnut—though in Pennsylvania 
it’s likely to be a cruller and in some 
parts of the South a cookie. And it may 
have been fried in a spider, a skillet or a 
frying pan. 

Many such differences go back to the 
beginning when different groups of 
colonists brought different English di- 
alects with them. Some of the words 
they used, which were standard in 
England at the time, have since fallen 
into disuse or changed meanings in the 
motherland, but keep their original 
meanings here. 

Thus our use of “I guess” to 
mean “I think” or “I suppose” is de- 
rided by Englishmen, but it was used by 
Chaucer. Shakespeare and Milton both 
used homely in the present American, 
not the present British, sense. We keep 
pig for a young swine and hog for the 
mature animal, a useful distinction 
which the English have lost. Despite the 
uneasiness of some, we preserve the fine 
old past participle gotten. And until 
fairly recently one could hear, in rural 
areas, the old clumb (for climbed) and 
can still hear, in parts of the South, the 
Elizabethan holp instead of the newer 
helped. One of our most interesting re- 
tentions—one which almost every 
American uses every day, though he 
timidly feels it is “wrong”—is yeah 
(Chaucer’s ye, Shakespeare’s and the 
Bible’s yea). 

By the 18th Century, the colomes 
were becoming culturally self-sufficient. 
They had established their own schools 
and were content with their own way 
of talking. Most of the changes that 
were made in pronunciation in England 
during the 17th Century were adopted 
in the colonies, but the changes made in 
the 18th Century were not. The most 
conspicuous of these was the broaden- 
ing in British English of the a in such 
words as glass, path and dance. It is 
interesting that this difference, which 
occurred just as the colonies began to 
resent their dependence on the mother 
country, became a shibboleth and is, 
even now, the most resented by Amer- 
icans of all the differences between the 
two forms of the language. 

Scholars divide current American 
speech into three basic types: Northern, 
Southern and Midland. Within these 
three large classifications there are as 
many subdivisions as there are authori- 
ties. Dr. Henry Lee Smith, whose 
popular radio program Where Are 


You From ? undertook, a few years ago, 
to tell where people were from by the 
way they talked, divided the country 
into eight dialect areas and used sets of 
key words to identify a speaker’s origin. 

If a person pronounced merry, marry 
and Mary in such a way that the vowel 
sounds were all different, he came from 
the East, according to Doctor Smith. 
If he pronounced these words all alike, 
he came from the Middle West or the 
Far West. The special pronunciation 
Mayry (for Mary) marked him as from 
coastal New England or the tidewater 
regions of the South. (The Midwestern 
pronunciation of Mary was a boon to 
burlesque-show comedians, who made 
merry with “making merry.”) If the 
speaker pronounced the vowels of 
water and wash alike, he was from the 
Far West. If he pronounced the a in 
water as aw and the a in wash as ah, he 
was from the East; the other way 
around—from the West. If he rounded 
the o to aw in on, off, dog and sorry, he 
came from some area south of the 
fortieth parallel; if only slightly, from 
north of it. Own for on would indicate 
he was from the Piedmont or Southern 
hill area. A completely flat a in father, 
part, park would be coastal New Eng- 
land. If he pronounced “about the 
house” halfway between the ordinary 
pronunciation and “aboot the hoose,” 
he would be tidewater Southern. If the 
s of greasy were pronounced s, the 
speaker came from north of the Ohio 
River; if a z, from south of it. Omis- 
sion of r’s distinguished coastal New 
England and tidewater Southern. 

Often a word suffices to give a man 
away. This literally happened a few 
years ago in New York City. The police 
were able to capture the “Mad Bomber” 
who had been terrorizing the city, be- 
cause his warning letters contained the 
term “‘well-coupling.” This at once nar- 
rowed the search to Westchester; had 
he come from New York City, he would 
have written “line-pipe coupling.” 

The New Englander’s speech is 
marked by his nasal twang, his flat 
a’s and his habit of omitting r’s in the 
middle of words and of sticking them 
on the end of others where—to a Mid- 
western ear—they don’t “belong.” Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s pronunciation of idea 
as “idear” and Cuba as “Cubar,” in 
his campaigning, probably gained him 
as many votes in New England as it 
lost him elsewhere. 

The New Englander’s speech may 
also contain many words peculiar to his 
own city orstate but not to the over-all 
region. In Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, a frying pan is a creeper. In the 
Boston area soda water is tonic. In the 
Merrimack Valley an earthworm is a 
mudworm and in the Narragansett Bay 
region it is an eace worm. On Cape Cod 
and Martha’s Vineyard the inhabitants 
Say it’s “smurring up” for foggy. Maine 
speech can sound quaint even to other 
Yankees. To down-Easters, lunch hour 
is nooning. When they’re sensitive to 


cold, they’re spleeny. Outlanders are 7 
from away. Manure is dressing. To tap © 
with a hammer is to tunk. Improperly ” 
seasoned wood is dozy. A slow-moving, | 
slow-speaking man is mod’rate, and if” 
he’s very slow, he’s powerful mod’rate, 

Vermont keeps her own speech too, 
Cows are baited when grazed along the” 
roadside. Jelly aprons when it coats a 
spoon. To pawdogger is to hurry, to” 
stravage around is to bustle about, to — 
mog along is to move slowly. A dog’s 
bark is a yollop and the coarse hay or 
butts the cattle won’t eat are orts. Large 
apples put on top of the box for show 
are deaconed. A late-spring snow is 
“poor man’s fertilizer.” 9 

The Vermonter expresses his dry © 
wisdom and humorous understatement 7 
in shrewd and homely similes: “too 7 
lazy to ache when he’s in pain,” § 
“‘meaner than a bear with boils,” “lone- 7 
some as a cat in a strange garret,” “so © 
tight his eyelids squeak,” “‘smooth as a 
schoolmarm’s leg,” “he needs that 
like a toad needs a watch,” “‘stink 
enough to knock a dog out of a tan- 
yard.” 

Local peculiarities persist in other 
regional patterns. In eastern Virginia, 
for instance, a cow pen is a cuppen, a — 
grasshopper is a hoppergrass and a 
storeroom is a /umber room. Cottage © 
cheese is smearcase in Pennsylvania and ~ 
pot cheese in the Hudson Valley. : 

Some of these localisms are of an- © 
cient lineage and most have been trans- ~ 
planted. Chay /, the cattle call one hears © 
around Williamsburg, South Carolina, r 
has been traced to County Antrim, in © 
Ireland. The strange word for earth- © 
worm used in the lower Connecticut 7 
Valley—angledog—comes, apparently, 7 
from Devonshire, in England. The ~ 
“Bitte?” (meaning “I’m sorry; I didn’t © 
hear you”) heard in Cincinnati is, 7 
plainly, a borrowing from German. ™ 

Not all peculiarities are leftovers, | 
however. We are capable of manufac- ~ 
turing our own. The reversal of bring ~ 
and take, for instance (“I won’t be in ~ 
tomorrow; I’ve got to bring my boy ~ 
down to Princeton’’), heard from even ~ 
educated people in the New York City — 
area, is recent. So is the use of the ~ 
coast to signify Los Angeles. : 


To the Midlander—whose numbers 
make him the “average” or “typical” 
American—a dialect or regional varia- 
tion is something different from his own 
speech. If asked to name American dia- 
lects, he would probably mention Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, Southern and Western. 
After a moment’s thought he would 
most likely add a series of ludicrous 
mispronunciations which he believes to 
be the native speech of New Yorkers 
and which he calls “Brooklynese.” 
Nevertheless, these do make up the 
main variations from Midland and are 
worth examining. 

Pennsylvania Dutch certainly varies 
enough from standard English to be 

Continued on Page 94 
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Continued from Page 92 
regarded as a genuine—and colorful—dia- 
lect. It is used chiefly by the Mennonites 
of eastern Pennsylvania, especially those in 
the vicinity of Lancaster—though it 
achieved wider renown in the play Papa Is 
All and the song Throw Mama From the 
Train. 

Actually it isn’t Dutch but an archaic 
form of German (Deutsche) imported from 
the Palatinate fifty years before our Revo- 


> 


oy 


lution. In its pure form it is, or was, simply 
another language and can be viewed as a 
dialect only when so intermixed with Eng- 
lish that English preponderates. Linguists 
expect that even this form will die out 
within a generation and cynics suspect that 
it continues now only because it serves 
commercial and comic purposes. Some ef- 
forts are being made to preserve it, and as 
late as 1955 three colleges in Pennsylvania 
offered courses in Pennsylvania Dutch. 
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Among its quaint expressions are: “Bell 
don’t make. Bump” (sign near a doorbell), 
“Run the stairs up and shut the window 
down,” “Go the road up and turn the gate 
in,” “Outen the light, the electric is not to 
waste.” Disheveled hair is “‘strubbly.” A 
bumpy place is a “blutz.”” A mother hen 
and her chicks are “klook un peeps.” 
Pansies are “Chonnie chumpups.” To 
cuddle is to “‘Schnuukel uf.”’ To be slim is 
to be “din uun lung” (“thin and long”). 
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Adverbs proliferate: “Don’t let her run 
off now yet” and “I’ve known her long 
already.” To be amazed: “It wonders 
me.” To be greatly amazed: “It won. 
ders me wonderful.” 

“Southern” is usually the first re. 
sponse from all Northerners, New 
Englanders and Westerners when dia. 


lects are mentioned. Even a hundred § 


and fifty years ago travelers from the 
North were struck by the absence of 
r’s, the prevalence of ““You hear!” as 
an admonition, the use of road for way 
(“Get outa my road!”’), fix for arrange, 
heap for a large quantity and mosey for 
go away. Whether there ever were, in 
actual use, such polysyllabic words as 
absquatulate, ripsniptious, honeyfogle, 
totaciously and puckerstopple (all re- 
ported from Western Kentucky and 
Tennessee) is dubious. They would be 
wholly rejected were it not for the sur- 
vival of lickspittle, pestiferous, horn. 
swoggle and a score of similar mon- 
strous jocosities. 


The most sharply divergent Southern | 


dialect is Gullah or Geechee, spoken 
by the Negroes of the South Carolina 
and Georgia coast and the Sea Islands. 
For a long time it was thought of as an 
extreme corruption of English. But in 
the past generation Gullah has been 
shown to be related to some African 
languages and is thus the sole instance 


of the retention by any group of Negroes § 


in America of their native speech. 

Charleston has its own pronuncia- 
tion. Humor may have led to exaggera- 
tion, but a glossary of Charleston terms 
prepared for the benefit of Yankees 
and other foreigners contains the fol- 
lowing: a boot, approximately; ain't, 
your father’s sister; Argon, the state 
north of California; cane chew ? aren't 
you able to?; famine, tilling the soil; 
hail, ultimate abode of Gen. William 
T. Sherman; mine eyes, salad dressing; 
wretched, first name of Coeur de Lion. 

Hillbilly is a form of Southern. Its 
purest strain is now to be found in the 
Ozarks and its definitive treasury is 
Down in the Holler, by Vance Randolph 
and George P. Wilson. No one can 
spend an hour over this book without 
feeling the force and pungency of non- 
standard speech and perceiving how 
much the language is going to lose 
when we all speak alike. Scores of 
words in daily use in the Ozarks are 
obsolete elsewhere: stink, in the old 
sense of simply to give off an odor (“It 
sure stinks beautiful”); gawm, to soil: 
buss, to kiss; bawbee, a trifle; bespoke. 
engaged to be married; beeler, a mal- 
let; to slink, to abort; dauncy, fastidious 
about food. Many are unique—bush- 
colt for an illegitimate child; durgen, 
uncouth; fomfuller, hominy; to quile, 
to subside; bodacious, bold. 

The hillbillies have retained not only 
the words but the exuberance of Eliza- 
bethan English. Of something insuffi- 
cient: “It won’t last till it’s gone.”’ Of a 
know-it-all: “He'll tell the Devil how 
to run Hell.” Of misdirected zeal: 
“Scratchin’ where it don’t itch.” Of 
someone strikingly stupid: ““He oughta 
be bored for the simples.” Homely 
similes abound: “busy as a buzz-saw 
in a pine knot,” “useless as tits on a 
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boar hog,” “dull as a widder-woman’s 
ax,” “by guess and by God” (at ran- 
dom). 

Miss Ethel Strainchamps, an Ozark- 
ian who supports Doctor Randolph’s 
observations, believes that Ozark speech 
conforms more to upper-class English 
than to demotic English, especially in 
its pronunciation. The mountaineer, 
she says, shares the English aristocrat’s 
haughty disinclination to put himself 


§ out for others to the extent of opening 


his mouth. This leads him to rhyme 
catch with fetch, tire with bar and yet 
with bit. Bard, in the Ozarks, means 
borrowed, card, coward, fard, forehead, 
hard, hired and nard, narrowed. 

Aside from some phonetic variations 
(chiefly “ah” for “I” and a different 
cadence), the most noticeable differ- 
ences in general Southern from North- 
ern or Midland speech are a few quaint 
words (grits for hominy, lightwood for 
kindling, evening for any time past 
noon) and a few odd usages or con- 
structions. Among the latter perhaps 
the most striking are real as an inten- 
sive (“It’s real hot today”’) and you-all 
in place of you. Both can be defended. 
Very originally meant true or real 
(“Art thou my very son Esau?”— 
Genesis 27:24), yet no one objects to its 
being used as an intensive. So why ob- 
ject to real? You-all is merely an at- 
tempt to fill the gap left in our language 
by the loss of the singular shou and the 
resulting uncertainty as to whether you 
refers to one person present or to all. 
Southerners insist that it is used only in 
the plural and has more dignity than 
the equivalent yous so widely heard 
among the uneducated in the North 
and West. And even you-all, when used 
as a singular, is no greater linguistic sin 
than you instead of thou. 

Despite the way cowboys in movies 
and TV talk, there is little regional 
character in the speech of the South- 
west and the Far West. These parts 
were settled recently by such a mixed 
and shifting population that the speech 
has not acquired any marked distinc- 
tion. Though a few picturesque Span- 
ish words, such as mesquite, mesa, loco 
and arroyo have come into the lan- 
guage in the Southwest, the actual 
speech of the West is more marked, 
insofar as it is marked at all, by occu- 
pational than by territorial terms. 
These are likely to be cattlemen’s terms 
in the South and loggers’ in the North. 
Skid road, for example, has been al- 
tered to skid row, a term with national 
application. 

At the other end of the continent— 
and the other end of the romantic 
scale—is ‘*Brooklynese,” a complex of 
pronunciations which is, as a matter of 
fact, characteristic of the whole New 
York City area, not merely of Brook- 
lyn. In its pure form it is confined—as 
any marked speech peculiarity is in the 
United States—to the not-so-well edu- 
cated, though traces of it may be heard 
in the speech of-some of the best-edu- 
cated New Yorkers. 

Dr. James F. Bender, who has made 
a special study of its origin, thinks that 
Brooklynese began among the farmers 
and burghers of New Amsterdam 


when, in 1664, they had to accept the lan- 
guage of their British conquerors. The th 
substitution is a case in point. Since both 
the voiced and voiceless forms of this 
sound were alien to Dutch, they substituted 
the related sounds of d and fr. Hence dese, 
dem, dose and such sentences as “De boys 
trew de ball.” The interchange of o/ and er 
sounds (erl boiner for oil burner) was an- 
other Dutch compromise. But this sound— 
or something like it, because it’s nowhere 


near so simple as comedians make it out 
to be—is heard in other parts of America, 
especially in the South. In Georgia, myrtle 
is pronounced close to “moitle,” and any- 
one who saw the movie Baby Doll will re- 
member the Mississippi girl’s endless con- 
cern about her “‘foiniture.” 

Educated people are more tolerant of 
speech variations than the uneducated. 
The uneducated and untraveled often re- 
gard anyone who speaks any dialect but 


their own as a clown ora dunce. Dixie and 
New England, secure in their own great 
histories and self-esteem, have remained 
indifferent to the rest of the country’s atti- 
tude toward their speech. Each is sure that 
it speaks proper English and regards those 
who sneer as ignorant barbarians. Lin- 
guistically, this attitude is a sign of health 
and strength. If the rest of the country 
would accept the speech of either of these 
regions as its own, it would become our 
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upper-class speech; but there is, of course, 
not a chance of such an acceptance. 

The speech around New York—English 
slightly flavored by early Dutch pronunci- 
ations—has never defended itself. The 
Dutch were despised in the first place (how 
many expressions in American English 
containing the word Dutch—Dutch treat, 
Dutchrub, go Dutch, in Dutch, Dutch uncle 
and so on—are humorously derogatory) 
and later New Yorkers were astonishingly 


humble about their speech. Or perhaps they 
were less provincial than the Yankees or the 
Southerners. Many, especially as the 19th 
Century advanced, came from families in 
which English had not been the native lan- 
guage and they took it for granted that their 
speech, like the broken English of their 
parents, was ludicrous. And where New 
England has produced philosophers (but 
only a few good ones) and the South has 
produced soldiers and belles (not all good 


ones), New York has produced comedians, 
They have laughed at themselves and en- 
couraged others to laugh with them, espe- 
cially at their speech. So that of the three 
major variant groups, they alone may be 
safely scorned. And this in spite of the fact 
that this group has produced a larger num- 
ber of wealthy, educated and powerful 
persons than either of the other groups. 
There can be little doubt that varia- 
tions from standard speech are rapidly 
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disappearing. Absolute illiteracy, a 
strong conservative force in language, 
is now virtually unknown in the United 
States. The enormous increase in travel, 
the mixing of millions in military serv. 
ice, the spread of mass-circulation mag. 
azines, the daily impact of radio and 
television—all occurring in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere which limits the es. J 
tablishment of marked class distinc. § 
tions—assure us a single, standardized 
speech. Never in the history of man- 
kind have so many spoken so much 
alike as we already do. 

Complete uniformity will never be at: | 
tained. There will always be individual, 
family and regional variations from the 
standard. The social forces that change 
speech will operate with different force 
on different regions. As long as there 
are sectional differences in politics, 
there will be differences in pronuncia- 
tion, for pronunciation is one of the 
strongest of group-identification de- 
vices. 

But everywhere the local is giving 
way to the regional and the regional to 
the national. The mass market de- 
mands simplification and uniformity. 
And we are intimidated, anxious to be 
“correct,” afraid of being taken for 
hicks, quick to discard anything that 
seems strange to the group. Doughnut, 
for instance, has triumphed. Cruller is 
still used here and there, but it’s be- 
coming quaint. But simball, olycook, 
biled cake and friedcake, other names 


Embassy of the Federation of Malaya, 2401 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, D.C., or Department of 
Tourism, PO. -Box 328,Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


once in regional use, are almost ex- 
tinct. The old Southern term for an at- 
tendant at a wedding, waiter, was sup- 
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planted first by the regional groomsman 
and that, in turn, has been replaced by 
the national usher or best man. 

But sometimes it works the other 
way: a regionalism ceases to be quaint 
by becoming standard. Thus the South- 
ern provincial word hassle (originally 
the hoarse breathing of a dog), un- 
known to the general public thirty- 
five years ago, has spread throughout 
the nation as a word for an argument 
or disagreement emotional enough to 
be accompanied by heavy breathing. 

The use of dialect in literature, on the 
stage and in TV and the movies has 
done much to convince Americans that 
there are greater dialectal differences in 
our speech than there really are. But 
even this use of dialect is dying out. 
With a few exceptions (notably Brook- 
lynese) dialect has connoted rural char- 
acters, but there are scarcely any gen- 
uinely rural types to hang associations 
on any more. The only dialect that ap- 
pears much in writing these days is 
Southern, and that is mostly in serious 
literature and is usually indicated by the 
omission of r’s, the dropping of final 
consonants and a sprinkling of ar- 
chaisms. A writer who tried to repro- 
duce dialect authentically would simply 
lose his readers. 

Politically and economically, the 
disappearance of regional variations in 
speech is probably desirable. It strength- 
ens our unity. But with their fading, one 
more element of our diversity fades 
and there is, perhaps, in the long run 
more strength in diversity than in uni- 
formity. THE END 
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MARK TWAIN: 
THE WORLD 
HE LEFT BEHIND 


Continued from Page 75 


Redding, in the gently falling snow of 
Christmas Day, 1909. The funeral took 
place in Elmira, New York, four hun- 
dred miles away, and Twain did not 
attend. Four months later, on April 
21, with the passage of Halley’s Comet, 
he was dead. He was seventy-five years 
old. 

At Twain’s request, Paine had played 
Schubert’s Impromptu, Jean’s favorite 
song, at her funeral. Today the orches- 
trelle is wired, without choice of selec- 
tion, for excerpts from the Polka Ca- 
price, Moonlight Sonata, Virginia Reel, 
My Dream, Marseillaise Hymn and In- 
vitation to the Dance—about thirty sec- 
onds of music each. 

A coin drew Invitation to the Dance 
and the trembling, wavering sounds that 
issued from the dark machine were the 
eeriest and most ynnerving I have ever 
heard. All at once! stood frozen to the 
marrow, wrapped in falling snow, with 
the dark, ghostly figure of Paine before 
me, swaying at the keyboard and the 
cold, rattling breath of Twain upon 
my neck. I got out of there as fast 
as I could. 

When I touched the steamboat wheel 
in the museum, I felt—or I thought I 
felt—the building swinging around as 
though it were floating on the water. I 
had this same slanty sense of feeling 
in the Boyhood Home—probably be- 
cause the building is aslant, settling at 
the northwest corner. 

Apart from this, the building was a 
joy, prettily cared for, complete with 
tomsawyer rainspout and whitewashed 
fence. When I looked in at the kitchen, 
at the polished black cookstove with 
its cast-iron and copper kettles stand- 
ing on the wide-planked, pegged floor, 
I found myself thinking of Twain’s 
weirdly endearing comment about the 
gentleness of his mother, that she 
was a woman so gentle she always 
warmed the water before drowning 
the kittens. I wondered if she had 
really done this. “Sammy is a well of 
truth,” she had once said, “but you 
can’t bring it all up in one bucket.” 

At the northeast corner of Main and 
Hill stands Selms General Store, built 
in 1840; the Clemens family traded 
here. An aquarium occupies the build- 
ing now—the Mark Twain River 
Rama—the only attempt at exploita- 
tion outside the cave; admission is 
something like twenty-five or thirty 
cents. 

As an attempt at commerce, how- 
ever, it is a pretty sad affair; it would 
make any self-respecting promoter 
weep to see it. “Vicious Snapping Tur- 
tles,” reads the pitch. “Eels. Fish- 
like Snake. The Fish With Four Legs 
and Feathers.” 

The large, windowless west wall of 
the building on which the come-on 
sign is painted is cracked and peeling 
and the whole building has the for- 
lorn, abandoned air of an enterprise 








that just didn’t pan out. I made three or 
four passes at it before I decided that pos- 
sibly it was open, and it took a couple of 
minutes to rouse the cashier, a lady in a 
worn, brown sweater, who said wearily, 
“Walk in.” I walked in. 

Though possibly not the finest aquar- 
ium in the world, it was a pleasant one 


nevertheless. It consisted of two long, dim 
narrow rooms, one of which contained a 
large, illuminated pool lightly carpeted 


with pennies. At the door a small, silvery, 
sad-eyed eel was doing a delicate, shivery 
dance on his tail. Ranged in the tanks 
around the walls were varieties of bass, 
sunfish, perch, shad and catfish, including, 
in a dry tank, a stuffed sturgeon that 
needed dusting—a small, sand sturgeon, 
not the northern variety. The fish with four 
legs and feathers was a mud puppy, a 
species of aquatic salamander. Three or 
four of them huddled together—like 
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puppies—in the corner of a tank, small, 
grayish-black creatures the length of your 
hand, with beautifully scalloped black, 
velvety gill stuff gently moving in the 
clear water, and sporting four small feet, 
or paws. The lady told me that the little 
silvery eel was very temperamental, knew 
her and sometimes seemed tosay accusingly 
with his sad face, “Why did you do this to 
me?” “You'd be surprised how some of 
these fish get,” she said. “That blue cat over 











there’’—pointing at the pool—“‘wants to 
be hand-fed. He doesn’t want me to th’ow 
it to him; he wants me to climb over the 
rail and pet him.” I left wishing more 
people would avail themselves of this 
wonderful, subaqueous world. 

Across the street from Grant’s Drug 
Store, on Main, I noticed a beat-up skid- 
row rooming house with a chipped, 
bluish-green bedstead showing through 
the torn green curtains on the second 


floor. Next door is the Tom Sawyer Café, 
a shaky wooden structure, well used. Next 
to that is an antique store, next to that a 
rock-and-roll bar and next to that a cigar 
store with a green painted front. The 
antique store had a crudely lettered sign 
in the window: ANTIGUE CARS. Chas. 
Elliott Ph. 4-8301-W. 


All in all, I had a splendid afternoon 
along the river and about the town. On 
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the levee, at the boat basin, I assisted 
an old touring couple to negotiate the 
riverside wall of the basin in order to 
get a snapshot of the river. I had stood 
there watching the old lady taking 
snaps of the retaining wall until I 
couldn’t stand it any longer and had to 
interfere. Her husband was greatly ex- 
cited by the river. This was the first time 
either of them had seen it. They were 
from Iowa and how you can live in 
Iowa all your life and never see the 
river I don’t know, but I guess it can 
be done. 

After they left, waving a happy 
good-by, I struck up a park-bench con- 
versation with a real, honest-to-God 
retired farmer, with big farmer hands, 
hard blue suit, scuffed brown loafers 
with flappy soles, rayon socks with 
clocks, and a big gold watch. When I 
got around to the subject of Mark 
Twain, he sniffed and said, ““Why, that 
old, drunken s.o.b., I know all about 
him from somebody who knew’m. Why, 
he never did a good day’s work in his 
life—never took care of his family or 
nothin’. He never even wrote those 
books, it comes out now; he just copied 
*em off.” 

He went on raving like this for a 
little bit and then I asked, somewhat 
timidly, ““Who was it told you this?” 

“Who was it?” he said loudly and 
angrily. “It was Mr. Blue, that’s who 
it was. Lived up the river.” 

He sat there breathing heavily for a 
while and then he snorted and said, 
“Hell, that’s nothin’. All you hear is 
Mark Twain, Mark Twain. They built 
a two-hundred-and-seventy-six-thou- 
sand-dollar shrine there in the park and 
that isn’t even his house, an old lady told 
me was there when he was born.” 

I knew better now than to ask what 
her name was, so I kept quiet. After a 
while he snorted again, flapped his 
foot angrily, stood up and said, “Wal, 
I guess I'll go take a peek at the other 
side of the river.”’ | don’t know exactly 
what he meant by this—something 
mean, I guess—but anyway he strolled 
off toward town. 

As I said, it was a splendid afternoon. 
Here and there, as I wandered about 
the streets, | caught glimpses of the 
river and glimpses of the long, slow- 
rolling freight trains at the river’s edge. 
I found statues of Tom, Huck, Rear 
Admiral Coontz, and Sen. William 
Hatch but none of Cliff Edwards— 
“Ukulele Ike” of early radio fame— 
who was also a Hannibal boy. I found 
other memorials—the Mark Twain 
Beauty Shop, Mark Twain Printers, 
Mark Twain Supply Company and the 
Mark Twain Savings Bank. I stood on 
the bank of Bear Creek, where Twain 
went swimming as a boy, and was 
disheartened by its now stagnant, slimy 
surface. I stopped in a bar and after a 
long, /ong silence had the only other 
customer say to me engagingly, by way 
of opening the conversation, “I heard 
all the squirrels went west.” I told him 
I had heard the same thing myself on 
the radio in Long Island. Somehow 
that seemed to close the conversation. 

Shortly after this I found myself fol- 
lowing the squirrels west in a hired car, 
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headed for Florida, forty miles distant, 
where Twain was born. I had visited its 
original site a dozen years earlier, stand- 
ing knee-deep in the weeds of the little 
farm plot overlooking Salt River, mar- 
veling at the dilapidated condition of 
the little frame cabin. Now I found it 
restored and encased in a flowery ultra- 
modern structure, the ground land- 
scaped and everything serene. The 
shrine had been dedicated a few months 
earlier, I learned from the caretaker, 
not at a cost of $276,000 but $150,000. 
Everyone seemed to like it; no one 
questioned the authenticity of the 
house. With that settled, I drove back 
to Hannibal. 

Late in the afternoon, I paused out- 
side the Silver Bar, on South Main, for 
a look at Lover’s Leap, which stands 
at the south portal of town as Holiday’s 
Hill stands at the north. “‘The same old 
legend told of thousands of other ‘Leaps’ 
throughout the United States holds 
good here,” reads the local guide. “It is 
hardly worth repeating. Sam Clemens 
played here with his gang; the scenic 
views are superb. Worth the effort.” 

In the Silver Bar I got more or less 
the same treatment from the barten- 
der—though considerably softened in 
tone, perhaps because of the nature of 
his business—that I got from the retired 
farmer concerning Twain. 

“Twain?” he said, shaking his head. 
“Many a old-timer told me he was a 
drunkard. He used to hang around the 
north end at Mills’ Tavern. That’s Wil- 
liams’ Tavern now. They still got the 
same telephone number. Yes, sir, you 
could find him there anytime, drunk.” 

Then the bartender’s wife spoke up. 
“He was a poor boy. He went to New 
York and became famous. He gradu- 
ated from one of those big universi- 
ties—Cambridge or something. He was 
never famous until he died. No, sir.” 

Then the bartender said, ‘Now, take 
that Injun Joe. That’s just advertisin’ 
propaganda. I never heard of no Indian 
living alone in a cave. They don’t live 
alone, they band together, in tribes. Did 
you ever hear of an Indian hermit?” 

Then his wife said, “He died during 
Haley’s comet. That’s when I was born. 
1910. Yes, sir.” 

Then he said, ‘“‘He was born during 
Haley’s comet.” 

And she said, “Yes, sir, it happens 
every seventy-five years. I wonder if 
I'll die then.” 

And he said, “You? Why, your 
mother lived till a hundred and four.” 

And the conversation went back and 
forth like this for quite a while. When 
it was ended, it was Lover’s Leap, ap- 
propriately enough, that ended it. 

“I can tell you that story,” she said 
to me with an air of finality. “It was a 
beautiful Jewish girl in love with a 
gentile drummer in a big orchestra but 
her parents wouldn’t allow it. And she 
jumped . . . yes, she jumped.” She 
gazed mournfully out of the window in 
the direction of that tragic spot. 

1 ordered another drink, reflecting 
that if this was the “same old legend” 
referred to in the guide, then there 
certainly were a lot of beautiful, 
dead Jewish girls scattered about the 





Dan’!’s farm back in the gathering darkness 
behind me. In his Autobiography Twain 
had celebrated those pure and early days in 
one of the greatest rhapsodic passages in 
our language, calling them all back—“the 
solemn twilight and mystery of the deep 
woods, the earthy smells, the faint 
odors of the wildflowers, the sheen of 
rain-washed foliage, the rattling clatter 
of drops when the wind shook the 
trees, the far-off hammering of wood- 


peckers and the muffled drumming of 
wood pheasants in the remoteness of 
the forest, the snapshot glimpses of 
disturbed wild creatures scurrying through 
the grass. . . .” He could call them all 
back, but I couldn’t. And there was no 
need to. As night settled slowly over 
the broad river, I could hear the boy 
whistling at my back, shivering with 
terrible life in the midst of inexplicable 
death. THE END 


country, not to mention all those heart- 
broken gentile drummers. 


At dusk I found myself on the levee 
again, watching the blue night settle down 
on Jackson’s Island, where Huck and 
Nigger Jim had hidden before beginning 
their memorable journey down the river 
on that doomed raft. But it wasn’t of them 
I was thinking; it was of young Sam 
Clemens’ earliest years on his Uncle 











Georgia’s State Parks offer perfect campsites for nature 
lovers ...a paradise for sportsmen of every age. 








Sunny, scenic beaches offer 
fun and sun from early 
summer to late fall. 








M YOU'RE ALWAYS WELCOME IN GEORGIA... Where 
even the weather is on your side. Visit historic shrines, 
dedicated to the greatness of our forefathers... 
Enjoy your favorite sports — from mountain lakes to sunny beaches. 
You'll treasure a family visit to Georgia... where 
the charm of a richly endowed past meets exciting new adventures. 
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sea, new motels and convention rooms. Ceres 
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Stop sign 
for better rest 


When long shadows slant across the sunset road, look for this sign. It’s the Beautyrest 
emblem, welcoming you to a night of soothing slumber...deep-down comfort that leaves 
you fresh and alert for tomorrow’s travel. 












Only Beautyrest® can promise so much in restful sleep—because only Beautyrest has 
proved its case so completely in millions of homes. That’s why you’ll find it rewarding 
to stop at the Beautyrest sign—every night you are away! 

For your personal copy of the 1961-62 Beautyrest Motel Guidebook, return the coupon below. 
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Newark Star Lite Motel 
Newcomerstown. . Frontier Mote! 
New Concord. ... Hughey’s Motel 
Norwalk Royal Motel 
Oregon Swartz’s Motel* 
Greenwood Motel* 
Central Mote! 
Globe Mote! 
Swartz’s Mote! 
TraveLodge 
Day’s Motel 


McConnelsville 
Montpelier 


Upper Sandusky 
Upper Sandusky 

Evergreen Motel* 
Van Wert Motel Ridge-Way 
Zanesville Bricker Motel 


OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha 
Oklahoma City. . 
Oklahoma City... 
Okmulgee 


OREGON 
Albany 
Astoria 


Baker Motel 
. Suntide inn 
TraveLodge 
Bel-Air Motel 


Modern Acres Motel 
Bay-View Motel 
Sunny Lane Motel* 
Oregon Trail Mote! 
Sunset Motel* 
Plaza Mote! 

.. Taylor's Mote!* 
Eddy’s Mote! 

El Camino Mote! 


Grant's Pass. 
Klamath Falls... 
Lebanon 

ford. . 
Medford. ..... 
Myrtle Creek . 

jewport... 

North Bend . 
Portland 


ar 
..Bay Bridge Motel 
Broadway Mote! 


Portland Cascade Motel 
eee ~ Center Motor Hotel 
Port Dale’s Mote! 
Pos Motel 
..Meigara’s Motel* 
Monticello Motel 
Nordic Motel 


Portland: ae 
Portiand . . . 
Portland 
Portiand.. . 
Portiand . 
Portland 
Reedsport . a 
Reedsport... 


--Capital Cottages Motel 
not-E-Pine Motel 
vine’ s Lodge Motel 


Deane’s Oceanside Lodge 
Wecoma Beach 
Ocean Air Cottages* 


Yoncalla Ei Camino Motel 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown... . Klein's Motel* 
Ardmore 
Quaker Lodge Motor Hotel 
Bethe! (Myerstown) 
Lake’s Motel 
Bloomsburg. — Town Mote! 
Bradford . Lafayette Mote! 
Carlisle Hilltop Motel 
Clarion. . ..... Clarion Motel 
Franklin . Sun-Set Mote! 
Gettysburg 
Home Sweet Home Motel* 
Girard. . Jordan's DeLuxe Motel 
Harrisburg 
Shefford Court Motel* 
Kittanning. .Coach 'n Four Motel 
Mt. Pocono. Mount Pocono Motel 
North East. ..Dohier’s Cottages* 
Stroudsburg 
Roxann Lodge & Motel 
Tower City.... .The Barn Motel* 
Uniontown. ... .Uniontown Motel 
Waynesburg Holiday Motel* 
West Springfield . .. .Ideal Motel 
West eat ee 
’ Springtions Manor Motel 
Wilkes-Barre. . . Carousel Motel 


RHODE ISLAND 
Lincoin. .....Clover Leaf Motel* 
Wickford, .. Bob Bean Motor inn 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
— .... TraveLodge 
Rock Hill 

Townhouse Motel & inn 


Mansion Park Motor Lodge* 
St. George. .... Star Light Motel 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
. .Breeze-inn Motel 
John's Mote! 


Deadwood... ... . Terrace Motel* 
Mitchell . .Fiamingo Motor Court 
Rapid City . Motel Rapid 
Speartia McColle ey ~~ Court 
Wate .....Seott’s Motel* 


TENNESSEE 
Brownsville... Brownsville Motel 
Chattanoog: 
Chuckey.... 
Clarksvilie.. 
Dyersburg 
—_ Plaza Court 
Gatlinburg. . Clearwater Mote! 
. Hemlock Motel 
: Arrowhead Motel* 
Tennessee Motel 
- Motel 
- Treemont Motel 
Lookout Mountain 
johnson’s Scenic Court* 


a Motel 

ee Mote! 

.... Village Court 

....Sunbright Motel 

Union City. .....Aycock’s Motel 


TEXAS 
Abiline ... . .Starlite Motor Hotel 
.....Motel Stonewall* 
. .Edson Motor Hotel 
Big Springs 
ne ese » Tesveletee 


. TraveLodge 

.Warm Sorines Mote! 
ion... Travelers Mote! 
. .Keller Terrace Mote! 
wane Star Mote! 


Pecos. . 
San Antonio . “Hott Wells Motel* 
San Antonio 


Siesta Motor Courts* 


Mountain View Motel 

. TraveLodge 

Way Lodge 

yson -Royce’s Motel* 
PURURK is vecccice cs TraveLodge 


HOLIDAY / JULY 


Ask for 


BEAUTYREST 


Salt Lake City 
Bradfield Motor Lodge 
Salt Lake City 
Brewster's Seagull Motel 
Sait Lake City. 
Springdale 
Tremonton. . 
VERMONT 
Barre........ The Heiress Motel 
South Burlington . Cupola Motel 
South Burlington 
Redwood Mote! & Coffee Shop 
Vergennes ....New Haven Motel 


. Marble Motel* 


VIRGINIA 
Amelia... . - ueiy's Mote! 
Beaford edford Mote! 
Chase —_ Gouniry Squire Mote! 
Culpe ...Holly House Mote! 
Fredericksburg. . Baldwin Motel 
Front Royal 
Royal Terrace Motor Court 
Keysville ‘Sheldon’ 's Motor Court 
L . Shady Groxe Mote! 
South Hill; . South Hill Mote! 
Virginia Beach . .Sandman Mote! 
Virginia Beach 
Suntide Mote! 


ck ana tin cee 
Williamsburg . . .. .Raleigh Motel 
Winchester .........Eims Motel 
WASHINGTON 
ae: y 
Bellingham. . 
Cle Elum.. 
Coulee City.. 
Clarkston . 


Cen ad Skyway Motel* 
Everett oa ote "Travelodge 


ike venson 
Forks............ Prairie Motel* 


Friday Harbor. . Moore Motel 
Grand Coulee... Chariann Motel* 
Grand Coulee... .Sky Deck Motel 


8 
.. Hill's Oceanview Cottages* 
Lynwood... .Lake Serene Motel 
Mercer Isiand..... . TraveLodge 
Moses Lake. .Chief Moses Motel 
. TraveLoage 
Holly Motel 
Ohym New Honey Inn Motel* 
wood Tatoosh Motel 
Brad's Mote! 


.. The Cottage Motel* 

Womack Motel 

. Seattle TraveLodge 

; Eldorado Motel 

. Exposition TraveLodge 

. Spokane TraveLodge 

Wynne Motel 

. Biltmore Motel* 

.Home Motel* 

A .. TraveLodge 

Vancouver. . Kay’s Mote! 

Walla Walla . Walla Walla Lodge* 

Walla Walla... ..Wayside Motel* 

Wenatchee .Lyon’s Motor Court* 

Wenatchee. ..... . Starlite Motel 
Wenatchee 

.... Wenatchee TraveLoage 

Yakima..... ...Columbia Motel* 

Yakima. . Mote! 97* 

Yakima Yakima Travelodge 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Aurora. . .....Fairlea Motel 
Aurora ... Mill Stone Lodge 
Berkeley Springs 

.Boyer’s Off the Hi-Way Mote! 
Bridgeport........Hedges Motel 
Cairo ris Rainbow Mote 
Grafton. .......Cozy Rest Mote! 
Martinsburg . Pikeside Mote! 
Pennsboro .Pennsboro Motel 


B equipped. They are becoming “ 





“These motels are not now 


. Philippi Motels, Inc. 
...The Jackson Mote! 
. Laure! Court Motel 
Weirton Mote! 


Philippi . 


Herb’s Motel 
...Niteway Motel 

. .Pitt’s Motel* 
"Clover Leaf Mote! 
Boulevard Motel 
.Reichert’s Mote! 
TraveLodge 


Grafton... 
Lake Geneva. . 
Lake Geneva. . 
Madison......... 

Manitowish Waters 

Welch's Alpine Lodge 
Menomonee Falls.. De-Lux Mote! 
Milwaukee... .. Eastway 
...Mi-Rae Motel 
Oshkosh Motel 
Z Royal Mote! 
Park Falls... .. The Mason Motel 
Prairie Du Chien. . Prairie Motel* 
Richfield... ....The Trail Motel 
Ganser’s Mote! 
Janssen's Mote! 
Stockade Mote! 
Twin Lakes. . Zimmerman Motel* 
Union Grove .Esmond Mote! 
jupun Trail’s End Motel 


Wisconsin Delis 
McBryde's Motel 
Wisconsin Delis tel Plaza 
Wisconsin Deils 
Olson Motor Lodge 
WYOMING 
Shell 
Lin «ag Lodge Guest Ranch* 
Sundan . Circle $. Motel 


paras 
Kamloops. . 
Vancouver 


Seabees TraveLodge 
TraveLodge 


Tijuana 
. .Agua Caliente TraveLodge 


‘100% Beautyrest” as 


rapidly as possible. When ¥ you stop at these motels, be sure ‘to ask for Beautyrest beds. 
tMotels under construction, to be completed during 1961 or by early 1962. 
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Address. . . 


De ea ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Simmons Company 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me 1961-62 Beautyrest Motel Guidebook. 
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Give leganee...with a lio yeti “2gn00- mile, , page Gf cuccllnee” 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and 


Now, America has a new kind of fine 
car, with greater luxury and less length 
—14 inches less. Specifically designed 
for today’s close-packed traffic, the new 
Lincoln Continental is slimmer, easier 
to park and handle. But its greatest 
achievement is in standards so high 
that it alone, among all American fine 
cars, is now warranted for two full 
years or 24,000 miles. 


Doors open at the centerline for 
ease of entrance. Contour-zoned seats 
are cushioned with nearly twice the 
usual amount of foam rubber. Amer- 
ica’s largest V-8 engine, the first hydrau- 
lic windshield wipers, this country’s 
only four-door convertible—all this and 
more makes Lincoln Continental a 
classic automobile of enduring value. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION, Ford Motor Company. 


its dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Con- 
tinental customers as follows: That for 24 months 
or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, free re- 
placement, including related labor, will be made 
by dealers, of any part with a defect in workman- 
ship or materials. Tires are not covered by the 
warranty; appropriate adjustments will continue to 
be made by the tire companies. Owners will remain 
responsible for normal maintenance service and 
routine replacement of maintenance items such as 


filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


* 
O f Am © igi C an A distinguished designer-architect 


uncovers the exciting 


FAPCHYIUCCTUIE foeres uhites cece. 


item: Abraham Lincoln may have got his start 
in a log cabin, but American architecture did not. 
Like so much we think of as our own, the log cabin 
is about as American in origin as lingonberries or 
Ferragamo shoes: It is a Scandinavian invention, 
imported into Delaware in the 17th Century. 


item: “Colonial,” a term that comes to mind at 
once when we think about American architecture, 
was actually a style of short duration and was offi- 
cially washed up by the time of the Republic. Much 
of what is labeled Colonial is Federal or Greek 
Revival, and the persistent popularity of what passes 
for Colonial today is largely the work of speculative 
home builders who have discovered that a bad 
house can be sold faster if a few tablespoons of nos- 
talgia are put into the mix. 


item: The greatest living American architect, Mies 
van der Rohe, was born in Germany, did not get to 
this country until he was middle-aged, and still 
speaks his adopted tongue with a heavy accent. 

What these random bits add up to is that the story 
of American architecture is not the simple, picture- 
book affair it may appear to be. Nor is it a story 
that calls for flag-waving. A world was the mother 
of our political institutions, and the same is true 
of our building. 

The layman’s notion of American architecture is 
generally determined by irrelevant factors. New 
York’s Woolworth Building was once considered 
great, but what gave it its reputation was its height 
combined with excellent publicity. Mount Vernon, 
so dearly loved by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Girl Scouts and all members of Con- 
gress as a symbol of something or other, when 
viewed as architecture, turns out to be a pretty tire- 
some and mediocre affair. Even the Lincoln Memorial, 
for which I feel a strong though guilty liking, is 
slightly ludicrous when one stops to consider that it 
was designed in Greek style, which is, after all, a silly 
way to do a 20th Century building. 

The problem here is not so much quality of design 
versus symbolic value, but intellectual conviction 
opposed to emotional reaction. Viewed in this light, 
the most significant buildings in our architectural 
past become those of no national interest, such as 
the early factories, or others which are not buildings 
at all, such as the Brooklyn Bridge. But isn’t this as 
it should be? American architecture began at a 
moment when the church had been stripped of its 


Conservatory, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. This fragile structure of glass and lath is a minor 
Victorian masterpiece. Like many other American buildings of the period, it owes a large 

debt to European models, but it is not, as myth would have it, a copy of a greenhouse at Kew, 
England. Its merits reside in the delicacy of the scale, the boldness of the design, 

the freedom with which the curved and flat surfaces are combined. Could an architect today, 
given the same problem, come up with a better or more beautiful solution ? 








powers and the aristocrats were head- 
ing for the hills. We have no Chartres 
Cathedral or Palace of Versailles. Our 
architecture is secular, and when you 
think about it there are few building 
types more secular than the factory. 

You can look at the factory—as an 
architectural expression—in three ways. 
There is the view, easily defended, that 
the United States has produced the 
finest factories anywhere. There is the 
belief that the factory is one of the well- 
springs of modern architecture. And 
there is the thesis that the factory is an 
appropriate expression of the nation’s 
genius. I am inclined to go along with 
the last two, for in architecture, as in 
baseball, nobody stays on top too long. 

The factory blossomed in America 
because a deluge of inventions created 
products which had to be made some- 
where, and it became important archi- 
tecturally because it was the first build- 
ing type to offer solutions to certain 
problems. For instance, the problem of 
span. Factories need roofs with the 
longest possible spans because this 
reduces the number of columns, which 
are always an obstacle when produc- 
tion lines have to be rearranged. We 
minimize the problem today because 
we have steel. But the early builders 
had only cast and wrought iron, ma- 
terials inferior to steel in stiffness or 
tensile strength. Even so, in 1822, an in- 
ventor named Zachariah Allen erected 
a fire-proof factory of iron in Rhode 
Island, and by 1835 both iron columns 
and iron roof trusses were being used in 
New England textile factories. 

In 1850, another unsung genius, the 
inventor James Bogardus, erected in 
New York City a five-story factory us- 
ing iron columns instead of masonry 
walls and thus forecast the steel-frame 
construction of the skyscrapers. Bo- 
gardus went on to develop entire build- 
ings made of standardized cast-iron 
parts and put them up all over the coun- 
try. In 1853 he turned out the most ex- 
traordinarily prophetic of his designs, 
a proposal for the New York World’s 
Fair—a cylindrical structure of glass 
and iron, 1200 feet in diameter, with a 
circular roof made up of suspension 
cables (rather like a bicycle wheel laid 
flat) and a thirty-foot tower containing 
a passenger elevator. Small minds were 
in control of the Fair, then as often to- 
day, and New York eventually got a 
mediocre copy of London’s great 
Crystal Palace. 

Here, if ever, was architectural revo- 
lution, but our best architects, bemused 
by their gentlemanly dreams of revivals, 
paid no attention. Years later they were 
still doing multistory office buildings 
which had to be limited in height be- 
cause masonry walls were specified. 
And so it happened that the designers of 
factories, who were not architects, 
were the men who blazed the trail to- 
ward the new architecture. 















Think of all that the factory has 
given us: prefabrication; the demount- 
able partition, now practically standard 
in office buildings; the concept of free 
space, adaptable to any desired use, 
which has been incorporated into 
dwellings and offices. Even modern 
architecture’s tenet, that a building 
should look exactly like what it is, had 
one of its first unconscious applications 
in the factory. The clean look of the 
factory has done a great deal more to 
make modern architecture palatable 
and understandable to people than 
any amount of well-meant propaganda 
would have done. 


The story—and appreciation—of 
American architecture can take on ex- 
citement for the layman once he re- 
alizes that it is more than a story of 
sticks and stones. Architecture is a 
faithful mirror of a society, its attitudes, 
values and whims. The factory, as an 
American expression, does this. And if 
our architecture seems to have gone 
through a prodigious number of changes 
during a relatively short existence, it is 
merely reflecting one of the characteris- 
tics of the nation. 

Let’s go back to the beginning. When 
the early colonists arrived on the de- 
ceptively hospitable shores of New 
England, they had only the sketchiest 
notions of the troubles they were to 
face. Not Indians: The Indians were 
friendly enough until they learned that 
a white man could not be trusted. The 
greatest trouble was the climate. The 
English house of the 16th Century, the 
model imported into the Colonies, was 
a wood structure closed in by brick and 
plaster—the famous “half timber” 
style so popular with tourists. In Eng- 
land it had worked well, but under the 
violent extremes of temperature and 
humidity in the New World such a 
house cracked, leaked and fell apart. 
Thus grim necessity led to the inven- 
tion of Colonial. 

An initial remedy was to cover the 
outer walls with wood, and the familiar 
and handsome clapboard exterior re- 
sulted. Later, the brick filling between 
the timbers was eliminated as un- 
necessary, and finally the frame of the 
building was redesigned to cope more 
effectively with expansion and con- 
traction. It was typically American 
that most of the bugs in the imported 
model were corrected within a short 
time, and equally typical that only a 
dozen years after the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed, they had a water-powered saw- 
mill working. The first Americans, like 
their descendants, were in a hurry. 

Windows were small in the Colonial 
house, because glass was scarce, expen- 
sive and taxed according to size, and 
because small windows helped save 
heat. Rooms also were small, with low 
ceilings to conc 2rve heat, and chimneys 
were necessarily larger than in Europe. 




























Rockefeller Center (/93/), New York City. As skyscrapers go, 

Rockefeller Center, with the exception of its latest addition, ‘ 
the Time Life Building, may look old-fashioned. But its lesson 

is still fresh: rising around its plaza, with light and air 

between the buildings, it says that the architect owes something to 

the community, and in exploiting a site, should 

always leave it better than he found it. 





Power House (/938), Tennessee Valley Authority. Architecture 
always achieves its greatest impact when it is used to express 

the deepest beliefs of a society. Thus the interior of one of 

the TVA power houses—a magnificent, depopulated space, quiet 
except for the low hum of the giant turbines—comes as 

close to being a scientific temple as our time is likely to come. 


















Cliff Dwellings, Mesa Verde, Colorado. New Yorkers are not 
the only cliff-dwellers the United States has known. 

Between the 11th and 13th Centuries a people long lost in time 
picked this perch for their homes. Today, the broken 

walls, the deep silence and the dramatic setting combine to 
produce a unique monument, a reminder that 

America, like Egypt and Greece, has its affecting ruins. 





Church of St. Francis, Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico. Just as the power 
station of a TVA dam acts upon the imagination for its effect, 

so does this adobe church, which was built in the 18th Century by the 
Spaniards. Its sculptural quality makes the building exciting ; there is 
nothing in the way of fine detail, and the fat buttress at the rear looks like 
a pile of spilled mud that solidified at exactly the right moment. 


Exterior decoration was sparse—the 
settlers had other things to think about. 
There were local variations of course: 
brick was used a great deal in the South 
and in the Hudson River Valley, and 


stone in Pennsylvania. But the Colonial ~ 


house, in all its expressions, became a 
beautifully functional affair, a very 
sensitive reflector of the conditions 
which had produced it. 

The 1780’s saw the birth of a new 
style, the Federal. Like Colonial, it was 
an import, but it owed more to France 
and the Classical Revival than to Eng- 
land. Its greatest prophet and practi- 
tioner was Thomas Jefferson, and its 
basis was political and ideological. In 
fact, the buildings of the Federal 
Period were political statements. This is 
not a judgment of our own propaganda- 
conscious time. Jefferson in his writings 
could not have been more explicit. His 
masterpiece, the University of Virginia, 
was conceived as an “architectural 
democracy,” and its beautiful court 
was to be “‘a place where teachers and 
students could mingle.” 

It is not easy for us to imagine how 
anything as rigidly respectable as a 
building in the Federal style ever could 
have served as a symbol of political 
revolution. But remember that in the 
late 1700’s both France and America 
were being pushed to revolution. In 
France the hated symbols of aristoc- 
racy included the ornate palaces of 
Louis XIV and XV. The French revo- 
lutionaries, in search of suitable expres- 
sion for themselves, turned to the sober, 
restrained forms of republican Rome. 
America’s hated aristocracy was in 
England, and though we had no pal- 
aces to remind us of George III, our 
political leaders felt close to the 
French, and French tastes were adopted 
as our own. Thus we find Jacques 
David, top artist of the French Revo- 
lution, and Thomas Jefferson, top archi- 
tect—in every sense of the word—of 
our own, both stirring the same 
ideological pot and hence sharing the 
same tastes in building and painting. 
For his pains, Jefferson was labeled a 
subversive by his opponents, which in- 
dicates that they understood the polliti- 
cal implications of his architectural 
preferences as well as he did. 

The Federal Period gave the United 
States many of its most cherished build- 
ings: the Capitol in Washington, Mon- 
ticello, the Massachusetts State House 
and scores of great houses and churches 
along the Eastern seaboard. But after 
[820 the political fervor quieted down. 
The British had been twice repulsed, 
the young nation was secure in its exist- 
ence, and its thoughts turned to expan- 
sion and internal development. A new 
middle class was on the rise, the gentle- 
man architect was disappearing, and 
his place was being taken by profes- 
sionals. Tastes changed, interests 
changed, and the buildings changed. 


The first of the shifts might well seem 
to us to have been no change at all. The 
enthusiasm for the forms of republican 
Rome was gradually replaced by a taste 
for the forms of democratic Greece 
which gave rise to the Greek Revival 
style. Benjamin Latrobe, a favorite of 
Jefferson’s and one of the architects of 
the Capitol and the White House after 
their burning by the British, was one of 
its greatest proponents. So firmly did he 
uphold the principles of Greek archi- 
tecture over those of Roman that he 
characterized himself as “‘a bigoted 
Greek.” 

He introduced the style as early 
as 1798 with his Bank of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia. The building, 
modeled after a Greek temple, featured 
an Ionic colonnade and a great vault, 
but these proved too ‘“‘advanced” for 
Federal tastes and more than twenty 
years had to pass before the Greek Re- 
vival really caught on. When it was at 
its peak, James Fenimore Cooper could 
smile at the spate of mansions along 
the Hudson River resembling Greek 
temples. ‘“‘One such temple,” he said, 
“well placed in a wood, night be a 
pleasant object enough, but to see a 
river lined with them, with children 
trundling hoops before their doors, 
beef carried into their kitchens, and 
smoke issuing, moreover, from those 
unclassical objects’ chimnies, is too 
much even of a high taste.” 

For anyone who has visited the 
western part of New York, or Ohio, 
the charms of the Greek Revival need 
no description. The white, cool, placid 
churches with their wooden Doric 
columns, the white, square houses with 
their generous rooms and tall windows, 
the lovely cast-iron fences—all make 
an impression that is thoroughly pleas- 
ing to 20th Century eyes. 

Until the Classical Revival, architec- 
tural styles had developed uncon- 
sciously and naturally; people built in 
the prevailing style without even think- 
ing about it. Now, an architectural 
style was becoming something the lead- 
ers of taste selected, usually out of 
books, and often there seemed to be 
no more reason to revive one style than 
another; it was a little like determining 
the length of women’s dresses. The more 
thoughtful architects and critics (as 
ever, a tiny minority) were uneasy 
about this new whimsical quality in 
architectural development. The sculp- 
tor Horatio Greenough, who was a 
devoted student of the Classic, felt he 
should study principles, not copy de- 
tails. He was the first to recommend, 
as instances of good native design not 
based on any of the revived styles, 
America’s trotting cars, clipper ships, 
New England farmhouses, lighthouses 
and so on. But words like his went un- 
heard, and within a few years, the 
Greek Revival was junked and replaced 
by another revival, the Gothic. 
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Curiously enough, the “Greek” La- 
trobe was responsible, in part, for the 
introduction of the new style. In Eng- 
land, in 1747, the enterprising Horace 
Walpole built his “Gothic” castle, the 
famous Strawberry Hill. At first this 
venture in architectural fantasy had no 
influence on the busy citizens of provin- 
cial America, but in 1799 Latrobe de- 
signed a rather theatrical-looking man- 
sion for a Philadelphian featuring 
pointed Gothic arches at its corners. 
The house helped set the style, and its 
influence spread widely, though slowly. 
By 1840 the homes of the well-to-do in 
the Hudson River Valley had been con- 
verted to Gothic, and soon the suburban 
and rural landscape was peppered with 
fanciful villas wearing jigsaw frills. 

The most prolific of the Gothic archi- 
tects was Alexander Jackson Davis, 
and the index of his popularity is best 
suggested by the rumor that he was so 
busy designing houses for the rich—and 
especially the nouveaux riches—that 
he practically never saw one of his fin- 
ished products. He had a deeply ro- 
mantic nature, fed by the Gothic nov- 
els of the day. One of his projects, 
Glen Ellen, a Gothic seat in Maryland, 
complete with turrets and crenelation, 
looked as though it had been wrested 
from the pages of Scott. Another of his 
extravagant homes, Lyndhurst, in 
Tarrytown, New York, was described 
by an unfriendly critic as “‘an immense 
edifice of white or gray marble, re- 
sembling a baronial castle, or rather a 
Gothic monastery with towers, turrets, 
and trellises; minarets, mosaics, and 
mouseholes; archways, armories and 
airholes; peaked windows and pin- 
nacled roofs, and many other fan- 
tasies . . . , the whole constituting an 
edifice of gigantic size, with no room 
in it; great cost and little comfort. . . .” 

I know that it is considered proper to 
write off the architectural excesses of 
the Gothic or Victorian period as indic- 
ative of a complete loss of taste, and 
this view has some truth in it. But it is 
also true that the overdecorated houses 
and other buildings in the Gingerbread 
style had much in their favor. The de- 
signs were often lively and inventive, 
and they were no longer symmetrical, 
as had been those of Jefferson’s day. In 
practical terms, this meant that the 
needs of modern life could more easily 
be met. The rules of the Classic had 
been thrown off, and if a client wanted 
a glass wall, a glass roof, a porch at 
treetop level, or three porches stacked, 
or practically anything one could imag- 
ine, he got it. I happen to be inordi- 
nately fond of the work of this period, 
and the fancier it is the better I like it. I 
like its boldness and cheerfully experi- 
mental spirit. I also regret the passing 
of the kind of people who created it, for 
the anxiety-ridden eunuch we have 
come to call the Organization Man is 
no improvement. 





In the mid-Sixties there strode into 
the brawling, disorderly picture an as- 
tonishing figure: Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson. He was the first of three great 
architects who changed United States 
architecture beyond recognition; the 
others were Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Richardson was a prod- 
uct of Harvard and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, an immense figure of a 
man who ate and drank like Diamond 
Jim Brady and who died at forty-eight, 
after more real living than most men of 
ninety. 

He was noted for his fondness for 
Romanesque (Trinity Church in Bos- 
ton is his best-known work), but his 
main contribution was to bring back 
a sense of discipline, coherence and 
order in the design of buildings. His 
fame took him from Boston to Chicago, 
where he turned out what I consider his 
best job—a massive seven-story stone 
wholesale store for Marshall Field and 
Company. In this project Richardson 
developed an admirably clean design. It 
still used his beloved masonry but it no 
longer looked like a Romanesque re- 
production. It looked like a new design 
for new needs. 

The second of the trio, Louis Sulli- 
van, was a genius. He came along at a 
time of rapid technological progress. 
The use of iron in the early factories 
had pointed the way to the skyscraper, 
but iron was too brittle to withstand 
great loads, and besides, there seemed 
little sense in erecting many-storied 
buildings if the tenants would have to 
climb to the uppermost floors. Then in 
1857 a passenger elevator was installed 
in a five-story cast-iron building in New 
York, and during the short years that 
followed improved production methods 
increased the output of steel. Thus two 
new tools were put into the hands of the 
architect; not only could he build 
higher now, but also make the walls, 
which no longer served as supports, 
mere skins over the steel skeletons. 

Like Richardson, Sullivan had stud- 
ied in Paris and shared Richardson’s 
respect for logic and order, and his 
objective was to give beautiful and 
honest expression to the new steel- 
frame construction. The question was 
whether a skyscraper should be treated 
vertically, as if it were a tower, or 
horizontally, like a stack of identical 
floors. Sullivan worked it out hand- 
somely both ways, but his master- 
piece, in my opinion, was the building 
which still houses the Carson, Pirie, 
Scott store in Chicago. In this building 
he did neither, but treated the steel 
frame for what the structure actually 
was: a series of cages. He was also a 
fantastically gifted draftsman, and he 
invented a kind of fluid modern orna- 
ment which, executed in terra cotta or 
cast metal, adorned most of his im- 
portant buildings. 

Continued on Page 108 
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Brooklyn Bridge (1883). Though 
not often thought of as architecture, 
the Brooklyn Bridge is indeed one of 
the great architectural achievements 
of the 19th Century. It was designed 
by John Roebling, a pioneer in the 
construction of suspension bridges. 
It dramatized the possibilities of steel 
in tension, and opened the way to 
new achievements in structural design. 


GIANT STEPS 





Half-ton Truck Plant (1938), De- 
troit. Factories may not be architec- 
ture, as Albert Kahn Associates, the 
architects of this one, believed. Even 
so, their plant for Chrysler, though 
now almost a quarter of a century 
old, displays qualities we prize most in 
our contemporary buildings: honest 
use of materials, interesting expres- 
sion of function, noble proportions. 















Bruton Parish Church (1710- 
1715), Williamsburg, Va. The propor- 
tions of this Colonial church are un- 
obtrusively but self-confidently right. 
Yet the church was not designed by 
an architect. Designing in early Amer- 
ica fell to nonprofessionals called ‘‘un- 
dertakers,” who, happily, took inspi- 
ration from English professionals 
like Inigo Jonesand Christopher Wren. 





Courthouse and Jail (1884-86), 
Pittsburgh. This granite complex may 
look forbidding to the modern eye, 
but it is to the credit of H. H. Rich- 
ardson, one of America’s great archi- 
tects, that he expressed its distasteful 
function without pulling punches. The 
jail (foreground) is the better building; 
its thick walls are beautifully detailed, 
the proportions monumentally right. 





Florida Southern College (1938), 
Lakeland. The sure, firm lines of this 
chapel identify it as having come from 
the drawing board of America’s great- 
est architect—Frank Lloyd Wright. 
It is but one of several buildings he de- 
signed for the college (some yet to be 
built). They are tied together by a 
covered esplanade and fit well—as do 
all his structures—into the landscape. 
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University of Virginia (1822- 
1826), Charlottesville. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, not content to be merely one 
of America’s great politicians, was 
also one of her great architects. His 
university is proof of his double 
achievement. He conceived of it as an 
“architectural democracy,” and in 
planning its buildings, followed—but 
did not mimic—ancient Roman style. 





Prudential Building (1895), Buf- 
falo, N.Y. The distinction of this 
early skyscraper lies in the effective 
way it expresses Louis Sullivan’s be- 
lief that the new steel-frame construc- 
tion called for new architecture. Sul- 
livan treated the outside of the build- 
ing as a simple skin rather than as a 
structure in itself, and emphasized its 
thinness with windows and terra cotta. 





Tower (1949), Racine, Wisconsin. 
Wright’s shimmering tower for the 
research department of the Johnson 
Wax Company has been described 
‘as a web of glass spun around a hol- 
low reinforced concrete stem.” Adja- 
cent to it are offices Wright designed 
earlier. In these, large mushroom 
columns constitute both roof and 
supports, and ceilings are Pyrex glass. 





Christ Church (1816), Lancaster, 
Mass. Charles Bulfinch made the 
plans for this elegant, yet simple, 
church. He must have been a busy 
man, for if town records are to be 
believed, he never got around to super- 
vising or even visiting it. Apparently 
he left the rest of the work to local ar- 
tisans. Only trouble with his design: 
it has been too easy to plagiarize. 





Carson, Pirie, Scott Store (1899), 
Chicago. Another of Sullivan’s pro- 
phetic buildings demonstrates his di- 
rect approach to the steel frame. But 
here glass windows are used even more 
boldly than in the Prudential. A com- 
parison of Sullivan’stwo buildings with 
the latest ‘‘curtain wall” skyscrapers 
will demonstrate how little is new 
today except the covering materials. 





Seagram Building (1958), New 
York City. ‘“‘Less is more” is the 
philosophy of Mies van der Rohe, the 
German-born architect whose bronze- 
and-glass skyscraper is the best of its 
kind in New York. Keeping it free of 
superfluities, in pursuit of what he 
calls “‘anonymous architecture,” van 
der Rohe has produced a structure 
that is not only elegant but poetic. 


City Hall (1811), New York. It will 
probably surprise most New Yorkers 
to learn that their city hall is one of 
the gems of the Federal period. A 
French emigré named Joseph Mangin 
designed it, and the facade, faced with 
limestone, is an elegant expression of 
the Louis XVI style. Only the cupola, 
with its familiar lantern, drum and 
dome, reveal an American influence. 





Grand Central Terminal (1913). 
It’s doubtful that commuters, gallop- 
ing through the station, ever stop to 
consider that Grand Central contains 
one of the most awesome spaces ever 
enclosed in the United States. But 
that’s not all. It still works well, de- 
spite increased use, and its vast con- 
course, radically big in 1913, is right 
in its size and impression today. 
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Texas Instruments Inc. (1958- 
60), Dallas. Not a new resort, but a 
factory—illustrating how imagina- 
tion is being constantly applied to a 
type of building one would have be- 
lieved frozen by now. This plant is 
made of concrete, in a radical thin- 
shell design, with offices, drafting 
rooms and manufacturing space com- 
bined in a single gracious structure. 
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Continued from Page 106 

Sullivan’s productive career spanned 
1881 and 1899, although he lived much 
longer. Twenty years is not a long time 
in the life of a vigorous and creative 
man, but for Sullivan it was too long. 
Another of the extraordinarily rapid 
shifts in the American social climate 
caught up with him and cut him off in 
his prime. He and his colleagues in 
Chicago had created an architecture, 
which in its independence and honesty, 
was for the first time in our history 
truly American and truly modern. But 
it wasn’t enough for the Midwest’s ex- 
plosively expanding wealth and power. 
When the great Chicago Exposition of 
1893 was planned, the issue was joined: 
Should it be in the Chicago style or 
should it follow the approved symbol- 
ism of Wall Street, the Renaissance 
Revival? 

The East won, and again a style 
came into being for socio-political 
rather than logical or aesthetic reasons. 
The victory set back the cause of archi- 
tecture a half century. 


Frank Lloyd Wright was Sullivan’s 
“pencil,” as Wright called it, for many 
years. Wright is so well known to us, 
still so close in time, that perhaps the 
greatest service one could do him here 
would be to say almost nothing. He 
was one of the giants in the history of 
art, and there is no need to take out a 
tape measure to get his exact dimen- 
sions in relation to other giants. His 
working life spanned almost three quar- 
ters of a century, and his buildings had 
a greater effect on architecture abroad 
than the work of all other Americans 
combined. 

His method was to develop an idea 
to the point where it took over, so to 
speak, the design of a building. A 
Wright building was always the result 
of a process of growth rather than an 
assembly of parts, and the unified qual- 
ity of the end product often looked 
strange—and may still look so—to 
many people accustomed to seeing most 
buildings as patchworks of familiar 
tricks. It is hard to put Wright’s vir- 
tuoso performance in a nutshell, but I 


suspect that his main contribution to 
the evolution of architecture was the 
creation of a vast body of ideas, many 
of which are basic to the philosophy 
and practice of modern design. 

Wright lived long enough to see the 
victory of what we call modern archi- 
tecture. Like many of the great styles 
that preceded it, its scope is interna- 
tional. And like all valid aesthetic ex- 
pressions, modern architecture has a 
great deal to say about the kind of peo- 
ple we are, what we believe in, and how 
we are changing. Our newest office 
buildings show a machinelike perfec- 
tion that reflects the impersonal, anti- 
human attitude of the big corporations. 
Our factories have become wonderful 
assemblies of synthetic materials, stand- 
ardized for mass production, engi- 
neered for speedy erection. 

The best schools and houses on 
the other hand, reveal a growing con- 
cern for living and a new respect for 
human values. The school has been 
transformed from a grim two-story 
block of masonry to a series of light 


Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company (1957), 
Bloomfield. 

A new humanitarianism 

is pervading American 
business architecture. This 
low-lying building, 
containing the offices of 

an insurance company, is an 
example. It sits alone 

in its own park, 

and the view is but one of 
the fringe benefits of 
working here. Other benefits 
built in by the architects, 
Skidmore, Owings 

and Merrill: interior gardens, 
liberal use of color, 

a beautifully furnished 
cafeteria, intimacy of scale. 


pavilions loosely connected by corri- 
dors and open passages, all set in a 
kind of garden. The house, in its 
most successful expressions, is a flex- 
ible container which can be adapted to 
the changing moods and needs of the 
family. 

But already, with the victory won, 
there are signs of discontent. A new 
kind of decorated architecture is mak- 
ing its appearance, and both architects 
and engineers are more and more fre- 
quently taking fliers on buildings com- 
posed of curved rather than flat sur- 
faces. 

A case in point is Eero Saarinen’s 
concrete terminal for Trans World Air- 
lines, which is being built at Idlewild 
Airport, New York. In its swooping 
lines it looks like nothing more than a 
great bird in flight. The trend toward 
industry-produced architecture is also 
accelerating; by far the biggest part of 
any Office building put up today is com- 
posed of mass-produced, prefabricated 
parts. 

On the international front, American 
architecture enjoys a position vastly 
different from its original one. Mies 
van der Rohe, the German-born archi- 
tect mentioned at the outset, is gener- 
ally regarded as our greatest living 
architect, and anyone who has given 
more than a casual look to his Lake 
Shore apartments in Chicago or to the 
Seagram Building in New York should 
be able to figure out why. There is a 
force in these almost fanatically simpli- 
fied structures that has no precedent in 
our history. 

Our hard-earned supremacy may not 
stay with us for long, however. The 
problems of architecture are shifting 
from the isolated building to a much 
larger stage, for cities have reached 
the point where vast redevelopment 
schemes are the only answer to many 
of their most serious problems. Amer- 
ica, still living in a 19th Century dream 
of individual enterprise, is not yet well 
equipped to tackle the job of develop- 
ing architectural solutions on an urban 
scale. We have nothing that begins to 
match Niemeyer’s Brasilia in scope or 
breadth of vision. Or Le Corbusier’s 
Chandigarh, the new capital city in 
Pakistan. Or Soviet city planning, bad 
as the architecture may be. 

Architecture, like business or gov- 
ernment, is today in need of larger 
staging areas than ever existed in the 
past. The single building, in terms of 
modern life, is rapidly becoming mean- 
ingless, no matter how well it may be 
designed. American ingenuity in the 
past was good enough to solve many of 
the problems of building. What seems 
to be needed today is something bigger 
than ingenuity: nothing less than a 
brand-new set of social attitudes. 

THE END 


Text by GEORGE NELSON 
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How much is a child’s comfort worth? 


On hot, humid nights, cool comfort for a child is almost 
priceless. And for her family, too. 

Yet surprisingly enough, only $900 will add Carrier cen- 
tral cooling to the adequate forced air heating system of an 
average three-bedroom home. 

Does $900 sound low? It is. Carrier residential air con- 
ditioning is one of the few quality products that have come 
down in price in recent years. Today summer comfort is 
within reach of millions of home-owners. 

But comfort is only part of the story. Everyone eats 
better. There are fewer allergy reactions. Rooms stay 


cleaner. Entertaining is easier. And you’ll get more for 
your house if someday you decide to sell. 

Carrier central air conditioning systems are in more 
homes today than any other make. Your nearby Carrier 
dealer can give you the exact cost. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 











MY FAVORITE 
TRAIN RIDES 
Continued from Page 51 








the De Luxe with bouquets of fresh flowers But if the graph of luxury aboard the cars 
for every lady passenger and alligator bill- has been downward in recent years, the vista 
folds for the gentlemen. of railroad travel today is by no means one 


Things also have declined from the days _ of impenetrable gloom. In its larger aspects 
when the bill for cut flowers in the dining _it seems debatable whether an overland 
cars of the New York Central & Hudson traveler in the year 1961 would trade air 


Oh, and at the top of Cajon Pass out of San __ River's proud flagship, The Twentieth Cen- conditioning, tight lock couplings and rub- 
Bernardino, uniformed messengers boarded’ tury Limited, came to $2000 a month. ber draft gear for the antelope steaks that 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
EMPRESS OF CANADA FABULOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN-GREEK ISLES CRUISE 






























Plan now to be along on the most ex- 
citing, far-roaming Mediterranean 
cruise ever! Two full months of ex- 
ploration of the world’s most fascinat- 
ing sea, at its best in sunny Spring! 
THE SHIP—the gleaming new 27,300- 
ton Empress of Canada on her gala 
maiden Mediterranean voyage. Spa- 
cious, air-conditioned, stabilized, de- 
signed for every cruising comfort, 
and stocked with the world’s finest 
epicurean delights. 

THE CRUISE—a never-to-be-forgotten 
panorama of the Mediterranean, the 
J of 60 centuries of 







Never before a Mediterranean cruise so all-encompassing! 


Itinerary: 
61 days, 30 ports, from New York February 9, 1962. ON: 
history from the Stone Age to World New York ¢ Teneriffe * Madeira 
War II. You'll visit 30 different ports Casablanca * Gibraltar + Bizerte 





Malta ¢« Alexandria e¢ Beirut 


(a record number), leisurely explore Halle © Cupnis + Medes + Samee 


beauty spots from the Canaries to the Ponienaiian « tetesiad « (hades 
legendary islands of the Aegean Sea. Piraeus * Delos * Mykonos « Crete 
Every one of the 14,240 miles is timed Kotor Bay * Dubrovnik * Venice 


Catania * Messina ¢ Naples 
Villefranche * Barcelona * Majorca 
a Oran « Malaga * Tangier « Lisbon 
hotel! Shore visits up to 4 days; excur- tt Took 


to give you the most daylight hours 
ashore. And at night your ship is your 








sions if you wish to Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Rome, Madrid, Monte Carlo. 
FARES—from $1675. This may be the 


most sought-after cruise of all time, so ™ 
see your travel agent soon, or any office 7 
' ; 


of Canadian Pacific. 












once were a commonplace on the 
Overland Limited in the days 
when passengers had only to raise 
the sash before shooting at buf. 
falo along the right of way. The ¥ 
memory of an older generation, 
however, is nonetheless haunted 
by wistful souvenirs of the beau. 
tiful library-buffets on the Santa 
Fe’s once top-flight California 
Limited, the red carpet laid at 
Grand Central and La Salle 
Street for the departure of the 
Century and the open observation 
platforms on the parlor cars that 
rode the Chicago & Eastem 
Illinois’ Zipper on the day run 
from Chicago to St. Louis. 

By and large, the better-oper. 
ated carriers believe in the pas. 
senger potential. Even though it 
may show adversely on_ their 
balance sheets, they recognize 
that their obligation as public 
carriers demands that they con- 
tinue passenger service indefi 
nitely into the future. Such 
outstanding lines as the Santa 
Fe, Great Northern, Norther 
Pacific, Illinois Central and 
Western Pacific are making ef- 
forts to retain the passenger traf- 
fic they now enjoy. Some, and 
the Pennsylvania is perhaps the 
best example, are dedicated to 
recovering passengers they have 
lost over the years. 

Operators of such railroads 
admit unhesitatingly that their 
passenger trains are their best 
advertisements, and that without 
passenger service they would 
have no grounds for their com- 
plaints about Government dis- 
crimination and competition from 
buses and planes, They recognize 
that only their passenger runs 
separate them from oblivion in 
the mind of a general public 
which doesn’t give a_ plugged 
dime about their freight business. 
Some of the more intelligent 
executives even remember that 
almost every railroad in the land 
was originally chartered and 
underwritten by state and Fed- 
eral governments solely on the 
basis of its passenger operations. 

From the public point of view 
claims of fantastic losses on theit 
passenger operations long have 
been viewed with suspicion. 
Twenty-five years ago a generally 
observed rule of thumb held thal 
any passenger train grossing 4 
dollar a mile was in the black, but 
since that time rising costs have 
tripled and perhaps quadrupled 
operating expenses. 

Railroad bookkeeping is com 
plicated and when a carrier cries 
poverty because of its passengers, 
there is suspicion that railway 
auditing can be made to show 
anything the management wishes. 
What better device, from the de 
featist point of view, than 
charge to passenger cost items 
that just as fairly might be a 
suined by the freight operations’ 
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The railroads’ continual complaints 
about Government subsidy of airlines, 
and growing automobile travel are not 
without justification, but the carriers 
are prone to forget that many of the 
great trunk lines were specifically 
underwritten in their early years by 
Government land grants of incalculable 
value and that as recently as World 
War II the Federal Government poured 
millions into their coffers for the trans- 

rt of personnel and matériel. Com- 
pared to World War I, when the rail- 
roads were nationalized under a Govern- 
ment administrative agency toemerge in 
a state bordering on chaos, the carriers 
emerged from World War II in a condi- 
tion of near perfection of operations. 

On the debit side for the railroads, 
it must be admitted that their attempts 
to cut corners and curtail conveniences 
to which the public has become accus- 
tomed often have appeared to show poor 
judgment. The most glaring example of 
this has been in dining-car service. 
Diners never have made money; they 
were considered valuable by the carriers 
as good public relations. For railroads 
suddenly to assert that they are being 
eaten to ruination by passengers is pre- 
posterous. That the cost of labor, the 
largest factor in diner accounting, has 
advanced even more than is represented 
by the advance from the dollar dinner 
to the $6.00 steak is undeniable, but to 
take it out in the service of diminutive 
portions, skimpy menus and the sub- 
stitution of paper for linen service is 
inexcusable. 

Some railroads, notably the Santa Fe 
and the Pennsylvania, have held out 
against such an affront to passengers. 
The Santa Fe menus, certainly on the 
Chief and Super Chief, still contain a 
refreshing diversity of good things and, 
aboard The Broadway Limited, the 
Pennsylvania has bid for favor with 
dining-car service as stylish as ever it 
was in the good old days. Nowadays 
you can hear travelers advise their 
friends to ride The Broadway Limited if 
they want to enjoy a good dinner. 

Save in the obvious matter of speed, 
rail travel still offers a variety of in- 
ducements that have a firm hold on a 
perceptive segment of the American 
public. It provides privacy, composure, 
movement in all weather, and a view 
of the countryside. Add to this the in- 
tangible but nonetheless atavistic asso- 
ciation of the cars with romance, and 
you have an inducement to Pullman 
travel without counterpart anywhere. 

Dining on the cars resembles the 
practice of civilized eating elsewhere, 
with cooked-to-order food served at 
tables with linen and china. The com- 
posure of rail travel is one of its main 
charms for sophisticated travelers who 
can afford to travel amid the polite 
amenities of life and prefer arriving at 
their destination completely rested. 

To evoke in the author a benign 
mood it is only necessary for him to 
emerge from his stateroom or bedroom 
aboard the City of San Francisco or the 
Chief or the Empire Builder and con- 
sume at leisure as many Martinis as 
may seem proper in the club car before 
moving on to the diner with the assur- 


ance that the best of Kansas City sir- 
loins awaits him. Steak is the glory of 
dining-car cuisine, the hallmark of a 
well-conducted commissary, and it is 
difficult to get a poor one. After din- 
ner, a Hennessy and Uppmann in the 
club car as the dark torrent of Nebraska 
or Arizona night flows past the picture 
windows, then to sleep in the gently 
vibrant repose of a full-size Pullman 
bed with two mattresses. I can imagine 
no better conclusion to a restful day be- 


~ fore achieving my destination. 


Let us explore briefly half a dozen 
name trains operating in the year 1961 
in the United States. Three are on runs 
in the Far West, one is in the Missis- 
sippi heartland and two operate in the 
industrial East. They are the Broadway 
Limited, the Capitol Limited, the Pan- 
ama Limited, the Super Chief, the 
California Zephyr and the Sunset; and 
aficionados may argue that these are 
not even the cream of existing name 
trains. Four of them are old, established 
institutional runs having their roots in 
the golden years of railroad travel at 
the turn of the century. But the Super 
Chief has a history of just twenty- 
five years and the California Zephyr is 
the youngest of all consequential pas- 
senger hauls over a continental distance. 

The California Zephyr, compared to 
such long-established runs as that of, 
say, the Southern Pacific’s Sunset, 
which has been maintained since the 
mid-Nineties, is a newcomer, having 
been in operation only twelve years. 
During this time, however, it has estab- 
lished a formidable reputation and an 
average occupancy of 85 per cent— 
which, in today’s traffic, is fantastic. In 
summer it is filled to capacity and in 
midwinter, when I recently rode it, its 
coach space was sold out and Pullman 
occupancy ran 60 per cent. Between 
Glenwood Springs in Colorado and 
Denver, it being a Sunday, two extra 
coaches were cut in to handle winter- 
sports traffic. 

The Zephyr, jointly operated by the 
Western Pacific, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroads, runs be- 
tween Oakland-San Francisco and 
Chicago daily over a distance of 2525 
miles, one of the longest continental 
hauls in the United States and perhaps 
the most scenic. The Rio Grande’s 
slogan over the years has been “Through 
the Rockies, Not Around Them,” and, 
perhaps more than any mainline in the 
land, it is a triumph of mountain rail- 
roading. The fantastic mountain ledges 
in Gore and Byers canyons along which 
the right of way clings in its approach 
from the west to Moffat Tunnel make 
one question the judgment of David 
Moffat, who first dreamed of that par- 
ticular segment of today’s Rio Grande 
and built a standard-gauge line where 
pioneers before him had proclaimed 
that even a narrow-gauge couldn’t run. 

The Continental Divide, spanned by 
the tunnel itself, in certain seasons is a 
spectacular weather barrier as well, and 
it is possible to enter one portal of the 
great bore in springtime and emerge at 
the other into a raging Rocky Mountain 
snowstorm. The Rio Grande is one 
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4 keep so cool! $ 
Ri is Hs 
“4 (mix Gordon’s Gin in a tall, 4a 


) iced drink-and you will, too!) 


ix he English are not easily fazed, even by 
) summer heat. This national talent was 
given a cheerful accompaniment in 1769, 
¢ when Alexander Gordon introduced _ 
4 his remarkable gin. The Gordon’s you 
om drink today harks back to his original 
Wa «formula, because one does not tamper 
J§ with gin of such distinctive dryness and 
va flavour. Try it soon in a tangy Gin & 
pe, Tonic or Tom Collins. You'll see why 
4a Gordon’s is England’s biggest seller. 
Not to mention America’s and the world’s. 


) Yd DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. 
GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 



























DISTINCTIVE 
AND UNUSUAL 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS FROM 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


<< A new catalogue of the famous Metropolitan Museum cards— 
each based ona work of art from the Museum’s own collections. This 
year, a Japanese goldsmith’s sketch, a rubbing froma medieval church 
bell, five prancing deer froma patchwork quilt, a carved golden angel, 
Chinese embroidery in colored silks, a woodcut of Noah’s Ark, a 
jeweled bookcover from an Armenian manuscript, a bouquet of 
flowers from a modern French watercolor, and a Victorian Christmas 
illustration are among the nearly sixty new designs. 4 All of the 
cards are printed under the direct supervision of the Metropolitan 
Museum in limited editions and cost from 5 to 95 cents each. The 
cards can be bought only by mail or at the Museum itself. The 
catalogue—which also illustrates Museum jewelry and other unusual 
Christmas presents—will be mailed about September 1st. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 
Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed Al 


Name 


Address 
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BELTS SCOTCH 


















































































































ELLS 
It’s the pleasant character of Bell’s Scotch Whisky 2a Bcotch W 
that makes it such a favorite with Highlanders 7 ty 
themselves. No gentler Scotch was ever made—yet —= 
its taste has real authority. When the whisky in 
your glass is Bell’s, you'll know you're drinking 
something! Try both these superb Bell’s Scotches: 
Bell’s “12” (Royal Vat) Mellowed for twelve years in the 
wood, it has reached the age of greatness. 

Bell’s Special Reserve Exceptional Scotch at a popular price. 
Light as Bell’s “12”—and its equal in everything but years. 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. EST.1825. © HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN.,1961, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THEU.S.A. 
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railroad that pays close attention to 
the weather forecasts. 

The first of the transcontinental Vista 
Dome trains, the Zephyr makes a spe- 
cial bid for the vacationist and camera- 
addict trade, furnishing schedules of 
light and shutter adjustments integrated 
to the various windows of its cars. 

Six full trains comprise the Zephyr 
operation, and very well appointed they 
are. Your reporter occupied the master 
stateroom in the lounge-observation- 
dome car at the end of the train, an 
apartment boasting a shower bath with 
a complexity of curtains, valves and 
controls that would amuse Rube Gold- 
berg. 

The designer of this unique palace 
car hadn’t considered the fact that 
during much of its run, the Zephyr is 
on either an ascending or descending 
grade. I took a shower while breasting 
Soldier Summit, Utah, and the “annex,” 
as it is delicately known, was fairly well 
drained by Green River two hours 
later. 

My steward in the diner was Edward 
F. Thomas, a courtly gentleman of the 
Old School, who has been gentling 
travelers for decades and who served 
the Bollinger with the expertise of 
Oliver of the Ritz. Steak on the Zephyr 
diner is a bargain at $3.90 compared 
to double this sum on some runs east 
of the Mississippi. 

“We deliberately maintain a price 
level below that of our immediate com- 
petition and far less than those of 
Eastern carriers,” says Gilbert Kneiss, 
spokesman for the Western Pacific in 
San Francisco. “Since the major cost of 
dining-car operation is the fixed charge 
for labor, we see no advantage in cut- 
ting corners on the menu.” 


One of the great names of the rail- 
road West, though it has been in opera- 
tion only since the ‘Thirties, is the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s Super 
Chief on the thirty-nine-and-a-half- 
hour run between Los Angeles and 
Chicago and, even in this day of jet 
planes, it is a glamour box for such 
celebrities as Joan Blondell, Robert 
Wagner, Harry S. Truman, Spencer 
Tracy, James Cagney, Chico Marx, 
the Prince and Princess of Hanover 
and Kim Novak. 

The Super Chief is one of the last 
remaining extra-fare all-Pullman trains 
in the United States; a companion 
train is the all-coach transcontinental, 
El Capitan, also extra-fare. The Santa 
Fe has never boggled at a surcharge 
since the days of its magnificently 
opulent De Luxe, which proclaimed its 
name and the fact that it was extra-fare 
from the drumhead insigne on the rail- 
ing of its observation car. 

Until a quarter century ago the 
Chief was the last word in elegance on 
the Santa Fe system, competing with 
theSouthern Pacific-Rock Island Golden 
State and the Union Pacific’s City of 
Los Angeles; but in 1936, when speed 
was at a premium, the management 
came up with the then all-Pullman, 
extra-fare Super Chief powered by the 
new diesels and it has remained flagship 
of the carrier’s fleet ever since. 





EVER GO ISLAND-HOPPING? 
... YOU CAN IN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charter a boat and discover your own island para- 
dise . . . along South Carolina's 281-mile white 
sand coastline. Explore pirate coves where Black- 
beard and Teach buried treasure. Go deepsea fish. 
ing for King Mackerel and Sailfish. Stop off at any 
of the state’s famous resort islands, rich in history, 
Whatever your favorite recreation — you'll enjoy it 
more in South Carolina! 


FREE! Colorful illustrated folders showing 
complete tours with lodgings and directions. 
South Carolina State Development Board, 
Box 927-H, Columbia, S. C. 














HOLIDAY’S 1961 REPRINT 
DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Again in 1961, Holiday is offering the 
popular, informative directory of its 
school and camp advertisers. In its 
pages you'll find the latest announce- 
ments of colleges, camps, schools and 
home study programs... an invaluable 
guide to outstanding educational and 
recreational facilities for children and 
adults. 


Write for your copy—it’s Free 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
Special Advertising Sections 
Holiday Magazine 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send your free Reprint Direc- 
tory of School & Camp Announcements 
for 1961: 


Name 





Address. 





City & State 
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A good deal of water has gone under 
the bridge since the Santa Fe’s state- 
rooms and compartments were de- 
picted as transcontinental love nests 
in Frederic Wakeman’s The Hucksters, 
but glamour is still a Santa Fe com- 
modity. 

Supplying food and drink has been 
a major preoccupation of the Santa Fe 
since the days when Fred Harvey was an 
instrument of civilization in the Amer- 
ican West comparable to the Winchester 
rifle, and the Super Chief maintains the 
Harvey tradition with great style and 
the insistence that the Harvey heirs de- 
liver nothing but the best of everything. 

Jewel case for the display of its 
epicurean resources and superlative 
railroad décor is the Turquoise Room 
aboard the Super Chief. The bedsheet- 
size menu is entirely a la carte (al- 
though both a la carte and table d’héte 
are available in the conventional diner), 
teeming with Lake Superior whitefish, 
broiled lobster tails, oyster pan roast, 
calves’ liver and a magnificent charcoal- 
broiled double sirloin steak ($7.50) 
which would have gratified even Death 
Valley Scotty, who once chartered an 
entire private train to get to Chicago 
over this very route with a dining car 
stocked with only two items: cham- 
pagne and Kansas City steaks. 

That the Santa Fe maintains the great 
tradition of substantial eating in a 
world that often breakfasts on orange 
juice and melba toast is attested by the 
breakfast menu that bristles reassur- 
ingly with kippered herring, calves’ 
liver sautéed, grilled French lamb 
chops, corned beef and roast beef hash 
with poached eggs, buckwheat cakes, 
griddle cakes, French toast and Rocky 
Mountain trout. The management 
doesn’t want its passengers fainting 
from malnutrition before luncheon. 

The high plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico, with their increasingly tropical 
vegetation as the train progresses west- 
ward, together with the clear atmos- 
phere and sunsets and cloud effects, are 
among the sights appreciated from the 
cars. The landscape of passing mesas 
and jagged peaks seems never to be- 
come a commonplace. 


The only luxury all-Pullman room 
train still operating between New York 
and Chicago is the Broadway Limited 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a name 
train in operation for fifty-nine years. 
If you should want to include the 
Pennsylvania Limited in the Broadway’s 
life span, and this may be done legiti- 
mately for it was the Broadway’s imme- 
diate predecessor, it is one of the oldest 
name trains in the country. 

The Broadway is still maintained, 
operated and, it may be added, patron- 
ized in the grand manner of other times. 
The management spares no expense 
to make it luxurious, and its passenger 
list always includes top names in busi- 
ness, finance and the professional world. 

The Broadway, incidentally, is one 
of the last three all-Pullman trains still 
Operating on a year-round basis, the 
other two being the Pittsburgher, also 
maintained by the Pennsy, and the 
Panama Limited. Contrary to the trend 


toward downgrading passenger runs that 
is apparent on some carriers, the Broadway 
actually is building patronage and almost 
invariably runs to capacity. Last year it 
added two cars. 

The last time I rode the Broadway it was 
westbound and I occupied the master suite 
in the lounge observation car, a regally 
appointed stateroom with its own shower. 
Why anyone should need a shower between 
the St. Regis and the Ambassador East 


escapes me, but I used it just the same and 
can report it works dandy. 

The Pennsylvania’s mainline traverses 
almost continually, save for a few hours 
in agricultural Ohio, the densest industrial 
complex in the United States. Its most 
spectacular aspect comes in the middle of 
the night in Pittsburgh where the great 
blast furnaces suggest a preview of hell. 

More than any other name train in 
operation today, the Broadway seems to 


maintain the continuity between the pres- 
ent and the grand days of railroading in 
the "Twenties. In terms of size and speed 
alone it is impressive, seventeen or eighteen 
cars on a split-second schedule, all painted 
in the Tuscan red-and-gold livery of the 
company, rushing through the night in a 
torrent of glittering privacy and superb 
public apartments. On the tangents be- 
tween Hoboken and North Philadelphia, 

Continued on Page 117 








Learn to speak 


Tahitian 
like a native... 


in less time than it takes to jet to Tahiti 
(only 8 hours by TAI DC-8 Jet from Los Angeles) 


Half the fun of vacationing in far away places is 
learning a little of the language before you go! 
Imagine the excitement of being able to speak with 
Tahitian natives the moment you arrive. Think how 
much more quickly you'll make friends, go ex- 
ploring on your own and bargain for gifts in local 
shops. Tahitian is remarkably easy to learn—and see 
how much more colorful your first day would be 
if you knew just the few Tahitian words below! 


2 


As your TAI DC-8 Jetliner touches down 
smoothly on Tahiti, you see a throng of 
vahines, tanes and popa’as waiting to greet 
you. You step from the plane and your 
host comes forward. He smiles warmly 
and says, ‘‘Iaorana!’’ to which you might 
reply, ‘‘Maita’i oe?’’ He escorts you to 


his pereo’o. aes 
aye ne 


You proceed toward Papeete. On your right 
you see te anuanua, a frequent phenome- 
¥ non here. Farther on, you notice a mama 
4 ruau dozing in front of her fare niau. Your 
host points out a tiki standing near a tao, 

May you stop to examine it? ‘*Papu!”’ 
he replies, ‘‘Aita peapea.’’ But he cautions 
you not to be taere in doing so, for he 
Se suspects a pua hio hio may be approaching, 
As you step a few feet off the road, you 

smell frangipani and Tiare Tahiti more 

strongly and even see several graceful tumu 
ha’aris.You would like to explore further, 
but your host calls, ‘*Haere mai!’’ and you 


join him. yo 
re 
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As you pull up in front of your host’s well- 
kept fare, you see his lovely Tahitian wife 
through the open window, hanging up the 
niu niu. She rushes outside to meet you, 
and after the proper amenities, you com- 
ment admiringly on her beautiful pareu. 
She asks if your trip was fiu, and you reply, 
‘‘Aita.’’ Once inside, your host suggests 
an inu before you amu, to celebrate your 
arrival. After the manuia, you begin to feel 
more at home, and you’re ready for an 
amu raa.To you, it looks more like a 
tamaaraa, complete with pua’atoro, poi, 
pota, nato, vana and varo, Later, sitting 
outside, enjoying the cool hupe from the 
mountains, you know that your dreams of 


Tahiti have finally come true! ae) 
<4 


FREE! ENGLISH-TAHITIAN LANGUAGE GUIDE! 


Translations of most commonly used Tahitian words and 
phrases (including those used above) in handy wallet-size 
booklet, Also complete Tahitian Holiday Planning Kit, 
with colorful brochures, maps, schedules, fares, etc. Special 
announcement: TAI DC-8 Jet flights to Tahiti feature a 
charming Tahitian hostess to serve you native delicacies 
and help you perfect your Tahitian accent! 
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AIR FRANCE/TAI 
683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free English-Tahitian Language 
Guide and Tahitian Holiday Planning Kit. 





Name 


Address. 





City. Zone State 
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©1961 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


We also make a funny-looking car. 


We make a car that looks like a beetle. 

And a station wagon that looks like a bus. 
(Or so we're told.) 

But we think of them a little differently; 
both Volkswagens look just like what they are. 

The VW Sedan is for carrying 4 people. 
The station wagon is for carrying 8, bag and 
baggage. (With almost as much headroom 


and legroom as you get in a real bus.) 

The wagon also handles a staggering 
amount of just stuff. (It has 170 cubic feet of 
space, compared to about 105 in conven- 
tional wagons.) 

Both Volkswagens have air-cooled rear 
engines. No water or anti-freeze needed; 
terrific traction on ice and snow. 


Both park in practically the same space. 
(The wagon is only 9 inches longer.) 

Both defy obsolescence. Nobody knows 
what year VW you drive. Except you. 

Our sedan is a pretty familiar 
sight; not many people laugh at it 
any more. But our station wagon 
is still good tor a few chuckles. 
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THE STRATFORD FESTIVAL 


The ninth annual Shakespearean Festival that opens in Stratford, 
Ontario, on June 19, will run to September 23. There will be produc- 
tions of Coriolanus, with Paul Scofield; Henry VIII, with Douglas 
Campbell ; and Love’s Labour’s Lost, with Paul Scofield and Toby 
Robins. A new Canadian comedy, The Canvas Barricade, by Donald 
Lamont Jack, is offered this year. Musical events (July 7 to August 19) 
include The Pirates of Penzance, directed by Tyrone Guthrie, with 
Marion Studholme, and chamber music concerts. Glenn Gould is among 
the soloists who will perform at Sunday concerts with the National 
Festival Orchestra, July 16, 23, 30 and August 6, 13. Tickets from the 
Stratford Festival Foundation of Canada, Stratford, Ontario. Ask for 
the ticket-order form and brochure, which gives details of all perform- 
ances. Enclose a self-addressed envelope. 


ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY CRUISES 

The Oranje Line (represented 
in America by the Georgiari Bay 
Line and the Holland-America 
Line) has arranged a series of 
nine-day cruises between Chi- 
cago and Montreal in its small, 
comfortably appointed  trans- 
atlantic passenger-cargo ships. 
You may start from either the 
Canadian or the U.S. port, and 
the route takes in Lakes Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie and Ontario, 
the Straits of Mackinac, the Wel- 
land Canal, the Thousand Is- 
lands and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Eastbound to Montreal 
there is a stop at Sarnia, Ontario; 
westbound to Chicago a call is 
made at Toronto. Fares, either 
way, on a two-in-a-cabin basis, 
are from $298 to $376 a person 
on the Prinses Margriet or the 
Prinses Irene, and from $240 to 
$295 on the smaller Prins Willem 
Van Oranje. The 10 per cent 
U.S. transportation tax is levied 
on tickets sold in the U.S., and 
there is an additional Seaway 
Toll of $7.50 a person. If you 
prefer to cruise one way and 
drive home in your car, you may 
ship the automobile as accom- 
panied baggage; rates run from 
$250 for cars in the 1001-1500 
lbs. class to $525 for those over 
5500 Ibs. 

Sailings from Chicago are on 
July 15, August 5, 12, and Sep- 
tember 16; from Montreal on 
June 29, July 20, 27, and August 
31. Cruises will continue into the 
fall, and on those after the sum- 
mer season there is a reduction 
of $25 on each adult fare. Book 
through your travel agent, or any 
office of the Georgian Bay Line 
or Holland-America Line. A 
descriptive folder is available by 
mail from Georgian Bay Line, 
118 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois, if your travel agent is 
out of stock. 


LEGAL LOOT 


Just over the rainbow at Niagara’s 
Horseshoe Falls lies a duty-free pot 
of treasures: pearls and jade from 
the Orient, French perfumes, Swed- 
ish teakwood, Irish and Madeira 
linens, cashmere sweaters, Eskimo 
stone carvings, Limoges china, 
crystal goblets and diamonds. All 
these items and more are available 
to tourists in a new duty-free shop- 
ping center across the border at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Here you 
can escape Canadian duty and sales 
tax and save 25 to 50 per cent 
on standard U.S. retail prices. 
Incidentally, any diamond ring 
bought at the center may be traded 
in later on a higher-priced ring, full 
value being allowed on the original 
purchase. 


The Hill Island Shopping Center 
in The Thousand Islands area, 
which opened in 1960, reported such 
a sell-out success that it was decided 
to start the new one near the Horse- 
shoe Falls. Last summer tourists 
raced across the bridge in gleeful 
throngs to purchase toy steam en- 
gines, stone walruses, mohair stoles 
and vicufia traveling rugs. The 
vicufia rug was the item that aroused 
most interest: it sells for $150, and 
would cost $250 on this side of the 
rainbow. There also was a great de- 
mand for polar-bear rugs, but the 
bears don’t seem to be as eager as 
they once were to provide the classic 
setting for fireplaces. Under a recent 
regulation it is illegal for Eskimos 
to shoot polar bears unless they are 
a menace. Word must have gotten 
around in bear circles, for the shops 
report that they are still awaiting a 
supply of the rugs. 

Procedure is simple. The shopper 
selects his treasures, and makes pay- 
ment by cash, check or credit card. 
Purchases are declared at U.S. 
Customs when the buyer returns 
home. He then sends a copy of 
the validated customs declaration 
to International Resort Facilities, 
the operators of the centers, and 
shipment is made direct from the 
company’s bonded warehouse. (At 
present a U.S. citizen visiting in 
Canada may buy two hundred 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, duty 
free, after a 48-hour visit, and five 
hundred dollars’ worth after a 12- 
day visit; but some reduction in 
the amount of exemption is being 
considered in Washington. If you 
remain in Canada less than 48 
hours you may make duty-free 
purchases to the value of only 
$10.) 


Summer Events in Canada 


Prince Edward isiand 


JULY 18-22. Lobster Carnival—an 
enormous lobster feast. Summerside. 


New Brunswick 

JULY 12-16. Algonquin Golf Tour- 
nament—on one of Canada’s most 
beautiful courses. St. Andrews. 


JULY 28-29. Rothesay Highland 
Gathering. Rothesay. 


Nova Scotia 

JULY 1. Dominion Day celebra- 
tions—especially colorful in West- 
ville and Mahone Bay. 


JULY 1. Gathering of the Clans and 
Fishermen’s Reunion. Pugwash. 


suLty 14-15. Highland Games— 
Scottish dancing, games and piping. 
Antigonish. 


JULY 23-29. Yarmouth Bicentu- 
rama—200th anniversary of the 
founding of Yarmouth by New 
England settlers. Yarmouth. 


JULY 28-auG. 6. Cape Breton 
Gathering. The clans gather for 
Highland dancing, piping and drum- 
ming. Sydney River. 


Quebec 

JULY |. Samuel de Champlain Day 
celebrations—honoring the founder 
of the city. Quebec City. 


AUG. 25-31. Eastern Townships 
Regional Exposition—agricultural 
and industries fair. Sherbrooke. 


Ontario 
JULY 26-29. 79th Annual Royal 
Canadian Henley Regatta—Can- 
ada’s principal crew event. St. 
Catherines. 


AUG. 18-sEpT. 4. Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition—one of world’s 
great annual fairs. Toronto. 


Manitoba 

SEPT. 9-10. Les Canotiers Ladies’ 
and Les Voyageurs Men’s Long 
Distance Canoe Races. Winnipeg. 


Alberta 

JULY 10-15. Calgary Exhibition and 
Stampede—one of the West’s big- 
gest rodeos. Calgary. 


suLY 20-23. Banff Indian Days— 
Indians of the Canadian Rockies in 
full regalia: a magnificent show in a 
glorious mountain setting. Banff. 


British Columbia 

JULY 10-AUG. 19. Vancquver Inter- 
national Festival—music, drama 
and the arts. Vancouver. 


JULY 14-22. Military Searchlight 
Tattoo—military bands and pag- 
eantry. Vancouver. 


HIGHWAY PROGRESS 

An increasing number of mo- 
torists cherish the dream of 
zooming gaily down through 
Mexico and the Central Amer- 
ican republics to Panama. If you 
have ideas of making the trip this 
year, it is recommended that you 
study the latest, very thorough 
report on the state of the Inter- 
American Highway, that section 
of the Pan-American Highway 
extending from the Mexico- 
Guatemala border to the Canal— 
a matter of 1560 miles. This de- 
tailed account has been prepared 
by Henry H. Kelly, former direc- 
tor of the U.S. Office of Inter- 
national Travel, and Fortuno F. 
Jerace, noted architect, for the 
International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the govern- 
ments of the Central American 
countries concerned. According 
to their findings, the best that 
can be expected is that the high- 
way will be open to traffic over 
its entire length, with bridges in 
place but with unpaved roads 
and dusty surfacing over long 
stretches, by the beginning of the 
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dry season in November, 1962. 

As things stand at present, the 
condition of the highway ranges 
from excellent, through poor, to 
downright impassable. Much of it 
is in daily use by ordinary motor 
vehicles, but a continuous trip 
over the whole length would be 
hazardous, uncomfortable and 
ill-advised, unless the equipment 
of your expedition included a 
light tank and a supply of dyna- 
mite. Among the more spectacu- 
lar features likely to be encoun- 
tered are landslides, yawning 
fissures and the burial of short 
sections of the road under fallen 
rocks for days. Tourist accom- 
modation is found only in the 
capital cities of the republics, and 
the scarcity of pure drinking wa- 
ter is a recurring problem along 
most of the route. There are small 
eating places here and there, but 
mostly there. Standards of sani- 
tation are questionable. 

The sixty-page report, Tourist 
Facilities on the Inter-American 
Highway, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.,at fifty cents. 


Mexico always has offered a broad and enticing choice of spots 
on which to drop from the sky with camera and guidé Sook, but 
until recently the precise, technical information required by 
private pilots was hard to come by. Vacation Air, Inc., has just 


issued a remarkable 114-page 


Guide to Pleasure Flying in 


Mexico, which gives full details of such things as official papers 
required, flying regulations and flyways. It also contains a radio- 
aids map, diagrams of seventy-one airports, and a section on tour- 
ist attractions. The book costs five dollars, and may be ordered 
from Vacation Air, Inc., P.O. Box 3382, Eugene, Oregon. 


VAGABONDS ONLY 

If you enjoy lying horizonless 
in a hammock strung from a 
thatched-roof hotel with myna 
birds and mangoes all over the 
place—if you've tired of the 
Acapulco set, want to roam miles 
of good beaches and can allow 
yourself to be indifferent to er- 
ratic plumbing, then Puerto Val- 
larta is for you. This cobble- 
stoned Mexican village on the 
sea seems like an island and owes 
its sense of isolation to the fact 
that no accessible road leads to 
it; you must take the daily plane 
from Guadalajara. Puerto Val- 
larta is a sultry Eden that 
stretches along a forty-mile bay 
with many good beaches—the 
favorite being Los Muertos, or 
Dead Men’s Beach. The hotels 
offer casual accommodation: the 
Oceano has good food, with patio 
parties into the night ; the Paraiso 
fronts the bay; the Rio is on the 
edge of town overlooking the 
sea; the Posada de la Selva, 
across the river from the Rio, has 
cottages strewn about the jungle; 
the Hotel Playa de Oro is on a 
beach three miles north of town. 
It is possible to hunt the forests 
for duck, wild turkey, iguana and 
jaguar. A short boat trip and 20 
pesos will take those with 
Gauguin complexes to Yelapa, a 


Tahitian-type town full of water- 
falls, wild orchids and parrots. 
Flight details to Puerto Vallarta 
can be obtained from Mexicana 
Airlines, an affiliate of Pan- 
American, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y.; 200 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 510 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


OLE! AT HOME 

As a memento of your trip to 
Mexico City, or simply because 
you feel you have tasted all life’s 
other pleasures, you may care to 
invest in a Bullfight Do-It-Your- 
self Kit. This oddity consists of a 
recording of music played by the 
Banda Taurina in the Plaza Mex- 
ico Bullring ; a bullfight handbook, 
with an explanation of the art of 
passes and instructions on how to 
make your own cape; two color 
posters ; reproductions of entrance 
tickets to the ring ; anda 1961 cal- 
endar picturing a matador in a 
tricky situation. The whole curi- 
ous bundle may be obtained from 
Sabra Records, P.O. Box 628, 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
N.Y. Price: $5.95 for monaural 
record, $6.95 for stereo, postpaid. 
As for the bull, you must make 
your ownarrangements. THE END 
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abc’s 


FREE New Foreign Car Guide to 
European Auto Travel “THE ABC’s 
OF EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL” 


Gives costs, dimensions, performance of all 
foreign cars: How to rent, lease or ship 
home with up to 30 months to pay! 8 pages 
of cars in full color. Tells how to get Free 
Mileage Chart, Kilometer Conversion Table, 
Road Maps, Hotel/Motel Guide, etc. Mail 
coupon or present to your travel agent. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE. 


Write Dept. 10 


auto/europe 


New York, N.Y.: 25 West 58 Street, PL 2-2424 
Chicago, Ill.: 153 East Ohio Street, Mi 2-3211 
Toronto, Ont.: 88 see Ave. East, HU 7-0173 
Les Angeles, Cal.: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Bever! ee 8 BR 2-3149 

San Francisco, Cal.: Sansome, EX 
Seattle, Wash.: ie fiery Stuart Bidg., Mh Mss 
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THE MOST DISTINCTIVE TRAVEL 
IN THE WORLD! 


Frankly, these deluxe tours are not 
for the budget-minded, nor those 
content with the routine. They are 
for those who want to see more, 
do more, leisurely and comfort- 
ably, with small groups of con- 
noisseurs of world travel at its 
very best 
AROUND THE WORLD—A deluxe 85 day travel 
experience extraordinary, by theoriginatorsof around 
the world air cruises! Includes Orient, Bali, Angkor 
Wat, India, Nepal, Kashmir, Ceylon. Mideast, 
Greece, Italy. Features finest arrangements, 

accommodations. Lv. Sept. 13 C] 
ORIENT —The finest of the exotic East—Japan in 
colorful Autumn, Saigon, Bangkok, Hong 

Kong, etc 46 day deluxe tour. Oct. 7 C] 


BEST OF THE SOUTH SEAS— Following the trade 
winds “‘the Hemphill way’ to Tahiti, Moorea, 
Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania. 45 day 
deluxe air cruise. Lv. Oct. 21 


SOUTH AMERICA—A Hemphill deluxe tour of the 
lands where the centuries walk hand in hand—San 
Blas Islands, Brazilia, Iguassu Falls; 11 coun- 

tries. 62 days. Lv. Oct. 9. C] 


RUSSIA—The only deluxe tour of Russia! This 
Hemphill “exclusive” also includes Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia. 44 days. Accompanied by Tour 
Manager from our own staff. Sept. 5. C] 
ent. > Sr free brochure check ( ) 


ept. 





See your travel a 
and mail this to 


Name......... 


Address... 


City.... Zone en 


HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES (ern) 
1201 W. 4th, Los Angeles 17, Calif. Beste 
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WORLD WT 


620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Special Features 
of AU 


WORLD TRAVEL Becrrily 

Conducted throughout. . ey 

leadership ... best hotels . mplete 

ae of sight-seeing -. all ‘Gapenees 
.-many special events. 


Oo AROUND THE WORLD 
58-75 days from $2895 


(AFRICAN SAFARI TOURS 


63 days Cape to Cairo . $2795 


oO AROUND THE ORIENT 
36-41 days from $1980 


Os CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
from $1285 


C)ALASKAN TRAILS TOURS 
19 days (meals not included) . $785 


() souTH PACIFIC / AUSTRALIA 
TOUR 


Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 


Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 
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COOK’S 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Yes, they cost far less than the others 
... You *save 25¢ on every dollar of 
the issuance charge. Safe. Accepted 
everywhere. Backed by the world’s 
largest Travel Organization. 








WRITE FOR BROCHURES 


TWO AUTUMN TOUR CLASSICS OF 


aon 


Two all-inclusive travel classics of Japan. Depart 


San Francisco via fast, 





luxurious Jets. Famous 


Obata Tour, conducted by Chiura Obata, Profes- 


sor Emeritus of the University of California, 
leaves October 9. Autumn Tour, by Lala Logan, 
multilingual tour conductor, educated in Japan, 


leaves October 15. Write your travel agent or 


JAPAN TOURS 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8 
A division of American Orient Travel Corp. 





West Indian Holiday —The Grenadines 


Snorkling paradise, unspoiled beaches, 3 five day scheduled 


cruises monthly on luxurious 100’ auxiliary schooner. 


Yacht Carlotta, Aquatic Club, Barbados, W. I. 


GO SMART! 


WITH COMPLETE TRIP INFORMATION 
IN YOUR 
POCKET 


ONTARIO 
EDITION 





Pre-plan your holiday pleasure with the first 
comprehensive guide books to Quebec and 
Ontario that give specific, reliable travel 
information carefully selected to make your 
trip easy and enjoyable. Packed with photos, 
maps and listings, based on merit alone, of 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and shops... 
including prices. Pocket-size. Quebec edition 
200 pages, Ontario edition 256 pages. 


$1.00 each 


IN U.S.A. — Mail $1.00 to Gordon & Gotch, 
30 E. 60th Street, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
IN CANADA — On sale in Ontario and Quebec 
at 
e most BP Service Stations 
@ principal Newsstands and Bookstores 
@ many Hotels and Motels 











WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 


Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 


- + « 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Europe, South ' 


America, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Nassau, California & 
Las Vegas, New York, Florida, College Tour 
of Europe, the Orient, and Around-the-World, 


Tahiti, Jamaica, 


See your travel agent or write Dept. HV-4 


BACHELOR 


PARTY. TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. * PLAZA 8-2433 





WX 









round trip 
by famous 


First class accommodations on ship 

All deluxe meals while on ship 

Round trip transfers to hotel of your 
choice in Honolulu 

Hotel accommodations of your choice 


Surprise gift for you at famous Blair’s 


{AWA 


eA Se COR SB. hs be 2B = 7 


16 DAYS $428 TO $453 


17 N. STATE ST. CHICAGO 2, 


[rr 






from West Coast, 
per person, dble. 
occ., incl. tax 


Lurline or Matsonia 
(or air-sea combination 

slightly lower) 
Complimentary Aloha shirt for men 








and Pake shirt for women o 
Golf privileges at Waikiki Golf Club a 
3 complimentary cocktail parties < 
Sightseeing by Henry Yim and a 
Willie (The Greatest) Duarte 





ILLINOIS 











Olson and Olson’s Campus Tours, America's 
foremost exclusive specialists of personally 
escorted ALL-EXPENSE tours, present the most 
complete program of 4 to 10 week European 
‘our, featuring Lonase, Rome and Paris. 
an departur NOW’ thru September in 
OuE N ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARY or by Jet Air. 


Cx.) For best accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
booklets “H-61" 


sees ar JET TOURS $1595 to $2125. 
dl 
Ta ETH 
Chicago 2, III. 


ae f pm First Class $2325 up. 
DELUXE T Class $1755 y 
- 1 N. La Salle St., 
ZC or Your Local Travel Agent 










OURS, Cabin 
Feed TOURS, Tourist Class $1645-$1685. 
Write today for illustrated 


-— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 

with Greece 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 


Organization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 







































Tour enchanted South Sea island paradises 
—Tahiti, Mooréa, Hawaii. Jet non-stop to 
Tahiti; enjoy 7 days of sightseeing, swim- 
ming, ‘relaxing, night-clubbing; visit beau- 
tiful Mooréa. Jet to Hawaii for 4 days more 
of the same. Hotels, sightseeing, enter- 
tainment, TAI DC-8 Jet Economy Fare round 
trip from Los Angeles, included in tour price. 


AIR FRANCE T.A.1. 
= 
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TAHITIAN ; HOLIDAYS 5 998 


COMPLETE V¥ 


i France/TAI 
683 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on your 
Tahitian Holidays Tour. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE STATE 





ARES, 


H-3-61 





ESCORTED BY GLADYS JACKMAN 
AROUND-THE-WORLD AIR TOUR 


Visiting Hawaii, Japan, fabulous Hong Kong, Macao, fascinating 
hailand, Ceylon, India, Kashmir, Iran (Persia), Iraq (Babylon & 


Baghdad), L iantaa, Jordan (Petra), Israel, and Greece. Full and in- 
teresting sightseeing program interspersed with leisure time. Limit 

to pmol group (12 to 15 persons). Write for your colorful brochure. 
*$3325.00 inclusive, First Class 


JACKMAN WORLD TOURS 


Hotels, Lvs. Sept. 10—66 Days’ 


P.O. Box 9517 TREA Tr 








° 
Free European Restaurant Guide! 

Less than wallet-size booklet contains current listing of 
Europe's leading restaurants. Write 


Dept. E, Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Post Office Box 900, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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475 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


etc. NO CHARGE return freight on USA cars. Tradein, rental and 
leasing plans. Travel now—Pay Later. Send 50c for full details, 
24 page magazine, European road maps, etc. 


154 West 56th St. 
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make it a 


WORLD 
CRUISE 
WINTER 


all travel, hotels, excursions included! 


56 days of luxury from $1995 


If next winter is anything like the last, 
you'll never know it; you can cruise on 
renowned liners to the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East, the Orient, the Pacific 
& Hawaii. Sailings from New York: Dec 
15, Jan 19, Feb 16, Mar 18. From San 
Francisco: Dec 29, Jan 13, Jan 26, Feb 
13, Mar 14. Fall sailings still available! 


See your travel agent or mail for free brochure. 


FOUR WINDS Travel, Inc., Dept. 62 





a CAR is a MUST 
(ame in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-7 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly ale Calif. 


CITROEN 








For Forps ABROAD 


eUSA compact “FALCON” 
@USA compact deluxe “COMET” 
@ ENGLISH FORD LINE 
@GERMAN FORD TAUNUS 


f ; Be ae | 





All models delivered anyplace abroad with registration, insurance, 


FINE CARS, INC. 
New York 19, NY 


a ok 


TRAVCOA, the only 
exclusive specialist in 
personally escorted 





By: ae Around-The-Wor 
65 pnd pt ey Tours, of- 
ers the most com- 
a _ plete program of 18 
cowie’ both high- 

isit both hi, 
50 on n52608. qs and unspotied 
areas. See Nepal, 
qs Kandy, etc. 

THE ORIENT ; aaa egoenees in- 
clu njoy native 
30 days _— entertainment, dining 
24 departur: out, receptions in pri- 
by Rep ging to ‘3 ‘persons— vate homes and the 


finest hotels. 





Experienced escorts 
See your travel J * or write 
TRAVEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, ill. RA 6-2650 











ALL-WAYS TOURS thru the ORIENT 


Are different . because we have top notch con~ 
ductors, best accommodations and exceptional tour 
features. Departure pea 7,1961 via Japan Air Lines 
visiting Japan (3 eeks), Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, Malaya, Philippines, Honolulu. 


For details write to: 


ALL-WAYS Travel Service 
9581 W. Pico Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Calif. 











ae . 

Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 

expense cruise leavi ing St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 

through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 

uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 
Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





Navajo-Land andthe Colorado Rockies 


2-wk. tours from Denver, in July & Sept.: Aspen, the Colo. 
Natl. Monument, Grand Canyon of Utah, Arches Natl. 
Monument ; fabulous “ Four Corners Country, 
Valley, Canyon DeChelly, Mesa Verde. Write ‘for brochure: 


Thru The Lens Tours, Box 4128H, No. Hollywood, Calif. 





of the 


ORIENT 


Operated by nationally renowne! 
SEDARTOURS 
137 South Seventh St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand 
Philippines, Formosa, Hawaii 
TO U RS By Jet! One month tour! Leave mid- 

Oct “2 ag vpn or February,1962. 
rite for reservations or a 








TOURISTS—BUSINESSMEN 
GOING TO EUROPE? 


Use our MAIL AND TELEPHONE ANSWERING 
SERVICE while you travel about Europe. Let our address 
e receive your mail, forward it on for 


be your address. 
you, take messages, telephone calls, telegrams, etc. 
For complete ama write ‘today Airmail to: 








Going to Europe? 

Exclusive Driver-Guide, Rented car or yours. Expert guid- 
ance British Isles & Continent. Books hotels, cafes, theatres. 
Inexpensive. References. Bond 
Geo. Pronger, 231 Nimrod Rd., Streatham SW16, London— 


. Details: airmail 





or #404, 6399 Wilshire, Los Angeles 48 


A i] Smashed Telephone Service 
10 Rossmarkt 


Frankfurt/Main, Germany 








Europe for Senior Citizens 


Departing on Aveuet 29 for 52 Days. $1165. complete 
85. from Saint Paul/Minneapolis. Com- 


from Chicago—$1 
petently conducted throughout. Contact 


Universal Travel, Inc. 
345 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. for brochure. 











FROM YOUR 





HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have authoritative answers to your most-asked travel questions 
in the most convenient, clear, concise form ever available. 

HOLIDAY Magazine has compiled a unique new series of handy pocket guides 
containing a wide range of information essential to planning smooth, enjoyable 
trips anywhere in the world. Each HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE is bound in 


a colorful leatherlike cover and measures only 2” x 3” . 


in purse or pocket. 
FIVE FACT-FILLED BOOKS: 


1. How to Get a Passport 

2. Currency Converter and Tipping Guide 
3. Travel Wardrobes For Women 

4. Travel Wardrobes For Men 

5. What a Travel Agent Can Do For You 


Only your travel agent has these HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDES . 


from HOLIDAY. See him today for your copies. 


TRAVEL AGENTS: If you don’t already have your HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE display unit, write for full informa- 
'* tion and sample copies: Promotion Dept., HOLIDAY Magazine, Independence Square, P! 


. perfect for carrying 


. please do not order them 





hila. 5, Pa. 








MY FAVORITE 
TRAIN RIDES 


Continued from Page 113 


often for miles at a time, it paces lesser 
trains on a parallel track, filling its 
patrons with the superiority of a Rolls- 
Royce owner passing a car of less 
exalted pedigree. 

Since the days when its predecessor 
of the "Nineties, the Pennsylvania 
Limited, was the favored train of 
Philadelphia Mainliners, and Biddles 
and Cassatts regularly boarded it at 
Paoli to go west, the Broadway has 
attracted a special clientele. The writer 
has a friend who views the Broadway in 
a purely therapeutic light. Troubled 
with insomnia, he has discovered he 
sleeps perfectly on the cars and now and 
then makes a round trip to Chicago 
simply to get a good rest. 

There are six choices of room accom- 
modations on the Broadway: drawing 
rooms for two or three, compartments 
for two, duplexes for those traveling 
alone, roomettes for single individuals, 
bedrooms for two and the aforemen- 
tioned master suite. 

All in all, the Broadway would seem 
to be a living refutation of the theory 
that Americans no longer care for 
comfort, privacy and the amenities of 
life in travel. Although no longer an 
extra-fare train—the special service 
charge disappeared in 1943—the Broad- 
way Offers all the splendor its predeces- 
sor advertised in the ’Nineties when it 
had the first electric lights of any train. 


Back in the days when the steamcars 
were the fastest possible means of over- 
land travel, certain people held that 
“real railroading” began at the Missis- 
sippi and fanned out on the Great 
Northern, the Milwaukee, Union Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Rock Island, and that everything east 
of the big river was a wasteland. The 
basic test of “real railroading” in the 
minds of the traveling salesmen who 
then roamed the land in numbers com- 
parable to the plains buffalo was the 
dollar dinner on the diner. If.it com- 
prised fresh Cotuit oysters, Lake Erie 
ice fish, breast of chicken Eugenie, 
grilled porterhouse steak, glazed Vir- 
ginia ham, Waldorf salad, six vege- 
tables, cheese, dessert and coffee, it 
was felt to be acceptable. If there 
was terrapin Maryland it was consid- 
ered above par. This last revealed a 
fallacy of the West-of-the-Mississippi 
school of thought, for prior to 1910 the 
Baltimore & Ohio served generous por- 
tions of terrapin on its dollar dinner. It 
was the hallmark of the road’s su- 
periority, and the presence of terrapin 
automatically put the B. & O. in the 
“real railroading” category. Much of 
the B. & O.’s reputation as a passenger 
railroad derived from the excellence of 
dinners served on the Blue Ridge Lim- 
ited, Diplomat, Ambassador and Na- 
tional Limited. 

The flagship of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s lamentably diminished fleet is 
still, however, a train of consequence, 
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and many a tycoon takes the Capitol 
Limited between Chicago and Wash- 
ington for the sake of a good night’s 
sleep on one of the smoothest railroad 
operations available. Some of its 
patrons in recent months include Harry 
and Mrs. Truman, Henry J. Kaiser, the 
Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in toto, 
Sophia Loren, Bing Crosby, Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

The Capitol is nearing its thirty- 
eighth birthday and its equipment as 
this is written includes sleeping cars 
with roomettes and bedrooms, Slum- 
ber-coaches, Strata Dome cars, up-to- 
the-minute diners and club cars. The 
dome sleepers are named Starlight 
Dome and Moonlight Dome and a night 
spent on their foam-rubber beds is as 
soothing as their names suggest. 


Among train fanciers there is a strong 
conviction that the Panama Limited, 
which is run by the Illinois Central 
between Chicago and New Orleans, is 
an experience not to be missed, a still 
splendid reminder of the belle époque 
of railroading when the Palace Cars 
were lending a new dimension to Amer- 
ican luxury. The Illinois Central for 
generations has been celebrated for its 
cuisine and the present management 
seems in no mood to compromise this 
heritage. Even its exterior is eye- 
popping: a seventeen-car train painted 
the road’s orange and chocolate; and 
its departure daily from its two ter- 
minals is an event. 

The Panama carries every sort of 
Pullman accommodation in the room 
category, and travelers have the choice 
of drawing rooms, compartments, 
double bedrooms, duplex single rooms, 
roomettes and, between Memphis and 
New Orleans, a parlor car. There is a 
buffet lounge that runs south with the 
St. Louis sleeper and is cut out at 
Carbondale; there’s an uncommonly 
handsome diner and a bar car of 
legendary resources.. The writer may 
lament the now-departed standard 
tavern car on a pre-streamlined Panama 
that created a New Orleans patio, iron 
grillwork and all, but the admirable 
wine card on today’s train compensates 
for such remembered splendors. 

Getting through the bar car pre- 
sented a problem and only the knowl- 
edge that Train Steward Butroyce 
Brann and Chefs Middleton and Porter 
had run up a special menu in our honor 
got us into the diner with judgment un- 
impaired. We had asked that dinner 
be served from the regular menu, but 
there were special touches that included 
cut flowers, a bill of fare handsomely 
engrossed with our name, and a double 
bottle of Bollinger brut for which no 
wine bucket on the train was suffi- 
ciently capacious and which came in a 
fire pail elegantly swathed in irreproach- 
able Illinois Central napkins. 

We opened the ball with Gulf 
oysters, then engaged an order of 
baked deviled crabmeat followed by a 
fricassee of chicken livers en croustade, 
candied yams, blueberry muffins, salad 
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with Camembert, and spumoni. Both of 
the principal courses had been cooked to 
order and would have done credit to 
Brennan’s in New Orleans itself. The 
steward informed me that every other 
entree excepting only the turkey and prime 
ribs of beef was cooked to order and that 
there was nosteam table for any meat or fish 
dishes at any time. It was a radiant dinner. 

The view from the windows of the 
Panama _ Limited southbound out of 


Chicago in the late afternoon is acommon- 
place of Illinois prairie and industrial 
horizons, but in the morning the traveler 
awakes to find himself in the Deep South 
of legend, of trailing Spanish moss and 
mysterious bayous and inland lakes of 
pastoral aspect. 

Breakfast on the cars in my book is al- 
ways an event. On the Panama it is actually 
gala: fresh California figs, a mushroom 
omelet of ethereal delicacy, French toast 


and bacon, and coffee of outsize strength. 
There is a printed grace at each place at 
table written by Wayne Johnston, the 
I.C.’s deeply religious président and a 
railroad operator of renown. 


Back in the year 1895 when the Santa 
Fe’s orchidaceous De Luxe was still sixteen 
years in the future, the finest thing that 
rolled on wheels west of the Mississippi 
was the Southern Pacific’s Sunset Limited, 








the nicest things happen 
to people who carry.... 
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Trains No. 1 and 2, on the 2000-mik 
run between New Orleans and Ly 
Angeles. All new superluxury equip 
ment was ordered from Pullman t 
make the Sunset the bright jewel in the 
operational crown of a rich ana pric. 
ful carrier, and Pullman’s artisan? 
dreamed up details of décor and com. 
fort to be included in this widely adver. 
tised string of varnish. Special linen wa § 
woven for its diners and sleepers, th 
company’s setting-sun insigne was em 
bossed on stationery of bank-not 
gauge, and sage hen and Mexican quail 
appeared on its diners, one of which 
was named appropriately Epicure. 

The most picturesque portion of the 
Southern Pacific’s Sunset Route lies be. 
tween New Orleans and Houston, which 
is traversed at night by the westbound 
section but is agreeably available to 
eastbound passengers. Here the wide 
picture windows of the Southern Pa. 
cific’s most comfortable showpiece dis. 
close the Louisiana bayous with their 
rare and exotic waterfowl, their lonely 
vistas of waterbound prairie and the 
ghostly festoons of Spanish moss above 
the cabins of swamp-dwelling Cajuns. 

So much glamour attached to the 
Sunset Limited in that halcyon age that 
a young man in the Southern Pacific 
advertising department was moved to 
write a short story about a romance 
that flowered aboard it that was pub- 
lished in Sunset Magazine under the 
title The Train of Love. Later the direc: f 
tors made the author, Paul Shoup, 
president of the railroad, but it was 
thirty-five years afterward and there 
may have been no connection. 

Today, nearly seven decades after its 
inaugural run, the Sunset is still per- 
haps the Southern Pacific’s most 
scrupulously maintained passenger 
operation. It is still extra fare and 
it carries both coach passengers and 
head-end revenue cars; that is to say, 
mail and express; but when I rode it 
recently, it was rolling with twenty-two 
cars, which is a very big train indeed. 
Some of the luxury touches of 1895, 
of necessity, have gone with the wind, 
but if a traveler from that distant time 
were to compare the two trains, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he would 
trade the Mexican quail and valet serv- 
ice for air conditioning and cars sprung 
on such sensitive trucks that from 
Union Station in New Orleans to its 
terminal in downtown Los Angeles 
there is scarcely a jar to cause a ripple 
in your highball. 

Students of the history of American 
business in general and railroading in 
particular view with something close to 
awe the building of the Southern Pacific 
aeress Texas. The indefatigable Collis 
P. Huntington had to buy and com 
solidate nearly fifty woebegone rail 
roads that antedated it, and he had to 
come into personal conflict with Hetty 
Green. The latter left more scars of 
Huntington than all the legislative 
scuffles he had known. 

At the time the Espee was pushing 
through the Lone Star State, Hetty 
owned a controlling interest in 4 
fifty-four-mile streak of rust called the 

Contirued on Page 124 
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American Living Crafts 


@ The revival of authentic American handicrafts is al- 
most like the Industrial Revolution in reverse. More 
and more people, bored with machine-made marvels, 
are appealing to craft centers to give them a chance to 
express their individuality. In this back-to-the-loom 
movement they are buying such items as hand-woven 
couch coverlets, wood-inlay chessboards. jute burlap 
rugs, decanters, dulcimers, shepherd’s pipes, zithers and 
crackle glaze vases. These and many other hand-wrought 
objects are available by mail order in five clearing- 
hduses scattered throughout the United States. 

In Asheville, North Carolina, for example, two or- 
ganizations, Guild Crafts and Allanstand, handle moun- 
tain craft items fromeight Southern states and specialize 
in wood carvings. There is a rugged grandeur in these 
carvings—mostly of mountain people—that seems to 

derive directly from 
the colorful past of 


The Easy the West. One 


senses the beauty 
and the struggle 


Ss h oO e r that made up those 
long years of Amer- 


ica’s beginnings. 
Centuries ago a band of Anglo-Saxon pioneers trekked 
across the Appalachians, taking with them banjos, 
ballads and homemade bedspreads. They set up their 
cabins among some of the oldest mountain ranges in 
the world, and nature just happened to disgorge some 
of the richest resources she had—including good wood 
for roofs, yokes and chairs, barks for tanning, berries 
and herbs for dyeing, clay for potting and a soil that 
would grow flax, cotton and corn. Streams gushed all 
over the place. They set up their looms in these rhodo- 
dendron-soaked thickets and carved their needs out of 
their isolation. If the vague rumblings of the beginning 
of an Industrial Revolution were heard, they paid little 
attention and continued to pot, spin and weave. 

But toward the end of the 19th Century many a loom 
began to gather dust, as cheap cottons appeared at the 
crossroads. Dye pots rusted and a way of life was tem- 
porarily put aside. From now on the mountain folk 
were incomeless; the average woman churned, hoed 
and sewed her days away, themost diverting events in her 
life being a burying or a marrying. If she was lucky, she 
might even have the opportunity of seeing a train or 
two. Meanwhile, on the other side of the mountain, 
privileged women had good hard cash to pay for au- 
thentic coverlets, and many cities of the United States 
at the turn of the century were busily developing arts- 
and-crafts societies. Handicraft experts from abroad 
visited America, teaching and exchanging ideas, stress- 
ing the recreational as well as the economic values of 
making things by hand. A taste for crafts gradually was 
developed by a smattering of individuals and in schools 
strewn about the mountains. And as the orders started 
to pour in, the mountain women began dusting off their 
looms, dragging out the quilts and coverlets they had 
stashed away, and reworking the patterns. The names 
of some of the patterns were tinged with a wanton 
folksiness: Old Maid’s Ramble, Rob Peter to Pay Paul, 
Dove at the Window and Bonaparte’s Defeat. 

Gradually settlement schools grew, and craft-trained 
teachers gave guidance in color and design. Salable 
items were made out of everything from corn shucks to 
sausage casing. Whittlers whittled, potters potted and 
the local chairmaker turned out rockers once again. 
And in 1930 the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
was formed, aiming then as now to encourage creative- 
ness in design and in the use of materials, to improve 
the quality of the crafts of particular regions, and to 
provide opportunities for exhibition. Today the crafts 
practiced include basketry, cabinetmaking, glass 


blowing, leatherwork, puppetry, quilting, shuckery, 
soapmaking and wood carving. And out of the diversity 
of it all we have chosen a few chunks of mountainry 
that you can get by mail order from Allanstand. 


Holiday Selects: 
DULCIMER—a musical instrument with wires stretched 
over a trapezoidal soundboard. It can be played with 
light hammers or with an eagle feather—$50.00. 
HAND-CARVED DOLLS dressed to type—$2.50 to $50.00. 
Carvings of Mountain People frozen in- attitudes of 
square dancing or fiddling—$25.00 to $50.00. 
FURNITURE, COFFEE TABLES, STOOLS AND BENCHES—in 
native woods—$6.00 to $45.00. 

Make checks payable to Allanstand Mountain Craft 
Shop, 16 College Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 
These prices do not include postage. 


Guild Crafts, also in Asheville, North Carolina, offer 
a similar selection of hand-crafted mountainry. 


Holiday Selects: 

CHEROKEE SHOPPING BASKET #61—fifteen inches long— 
$6.00. 

COLONIAL AMERICAN LADDER-BACK CHAIR #109—wal- 
nut, cherry, maple, oak or ash with treated fiber-rush 
seat—$23.50. 

CAROLINA MOUNTAIN PRESERVES 7#112—Wild Straw- 
berry, Peach and Pecan Conserve, Cherries with Fine 
Brandy, whole Damson Mountain Plums, Red Rasp- 
berry, Fox Grape, Sweet Mountain Pepper Relish, 
Watermelon Pickle and Carolina Pumpkin Chips— 
Box of 6 nine-ounce jars—$5.75. 

NATURAL LINEN LUNCHEON SET #170—four mats and 
four napkins with “laid-in” dogwood design in white 
and green—$15.00. 

For further details, write for catalogue. Prices do not 
include postage. Please include in your personal check or 
money order 15 per cent of the value of the merchandise 
to cover shipping. No C. O. D.’s. Make checks payable 
to Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville, N.C. 


Old Sturbridge Village, in Sturbridge, Massachusetts, 
is a living museum and crafts center, with thirty-five 
buildings housing skilled craftsmen who demonstrate 
early American skills and crafts. Weavers, candle- 
makers, blacksmiths, a miller who sacks grain in the 
old fashion, a herbalist and a cabinetmaker. Here, in 
fact, you can crank back the time machine and see 
what our forefathers were up to a fourscore ago. On the 
village green, hostesses serve gingerbread on drums. 
There is a pillory where you can firmly fix your head 
and wrists and wallow in the memory of your ancestors’ 
minor vices. The Village was begun by the brothers 
Wells in the 1920’s when they had already amassed a 
collection of everything from paperweights to guns. 
Their collections grew along with their fame, and their 
private paraphernalia became public peep shows when 
they eventually decided to exhibit them in a museum. 
Because they wanted the items to be seen in their 
natural settings, the concept of a re-created village was 
formed by bringing together houses, shops, taverns and 
mills. And that is how it stands today. 


Holiday Selects: 

HAND-DIPPED BAYBERRY CANDLES—10 inches long— 
$1.35 pair. 

PEWTER DEMITASSE SPOONS—four and one half inches— 
$1.10 each. 

SINGLE-CANDLE CANDLESTAND—of wrought iron from 
the village forge—-$12.00. (Crating and shipping 
charges express collect.) 

These prices include postage. A catalogue listing ite.ns 
in further detail is available. Make checks payable to The 
Museum Shop, Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from Pbeteys Color Slides 


mp trip with 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions 

28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide. . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play ... restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are. .. 


SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


a WORLDWIDE FILMS 








“THEY TOOK ME FOR A Russian! 


Says Lir 


MIUICREY SPEAK 
panish, French,German 
any of 34 World 
Languages by New 
RELAXED WAY at Home 

Think how useful! and excit- 
f ing it is to speAk another lan- 
_ guage like a nattve. The new 
» RELAXED scientific shortcut 
— Linguaphone — makes it 
easy! Almost overnight you 
can start speaking like a na- 
William Henry Garvin mastered tive in Spanish, French, Ital- 

Russian right at home ian, Russian, ete.—Right AT 
HOME with no effort at all. 


34 Languages by Linguaphone on FREE TRIAL 
Write for details. Send for FREE Book Today. 













| | LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Please check your | 
Dept. R-37-071, Radio City, N. ¥. 20 language laterest: 
Please send me: () FREE Bors. © Spanish 
“Your Passport to Languages (American) | 
C) Details of FREE TRIAL—no obligation ell 
| Name oa 
Modern | 
| Address pad 
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Learn the latest 
dances the 
SEE-DO way 


enjoy dancing 

at resorts or 

shipboard on your 

‘holiday’ ’ 
f 


F amazed at how easily you learn even 
the most intricate dance steps this new way! 
Perfect for home movies . . . a delightful con- 
versational piece . . . or a really different gift. 
Select from Foxtrot, ate, Tango, Mambo, Cha-Cha, 
Rhumba, Lindy, Sa mba, $0 Doble, Merengue and Peabody 
dance lessons. 

Viewer, film, record and 








$12.95 ppd. 
5.95 ppd. 


ict 
for each additional dance 


Send check or money order to 
SEE-DO Productions, Inc. Dept. H, Bx. 332, Sientend Pk, m. 














Amazing New - eee Tape Device Trains Memory 
for Instant Recall. I used to have trouble remember- 
ing names, dates, facts, languages, as well as my 
wife’s birthday. But not any more! Now I've dis- 
covered amazing, clock-controlled Dormiphone that 
works for me while I sleep. It helped me memorize 
data, master three languages, recall speech material, 
and bridge rules instantly. It’s astonishing and so 
easy! Simply call or write TODAY for Free Book 
with details. No obligation. 
pr a ew eo oe ee ee eee " 
! MODERNOPHONE, INC. Circle 7-0830 ! 
! 296-071 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. ; 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Book- 4 
let on sleep learning. (No salesman.) q 
i] 
J 


Address... cccccccccccsccccccesecesscccccces ; 


My main interest in the Memory Trainer is.for: 1 


Language Learnin Speech Improvement 
H Memorization 8 Ses or College Work : 
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Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 
the creation of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
selectively limits itself to authentic 18th 
Century reproductions produced by 
licensed manufacturers, and handicraft 
material actually produced in the op- 
erating craft shops of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Authentic handicrafts avail- 
able include such unusual items as 
wind-ground corn meal from Robert- 
son’s Windmill, gingerbread men from 
the Raleigh Tavern Bakery, custom fur- 
niture from the Cabinet Shop, wiglets 
from the King’s Arms Barber and Wig 
Shop (to be worn with cocked or three- 
cornered hats), pewter buttons cast in 
original brass molds and bearing a 1749 
date, and 18th Century scents de- 
veloped especially for Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg by Fragonard of Grasse, 
France. Custom hollow ware is alsosold, 
fashioned according to the tastes and 
specifications of the individual patron. 
This includes tea services, candlesticks, 
salvers, casters and punch bowls. The 
tools in the silversmith’s shop came 
from a London shop, and have been in 
use since 1726. They have turned out 
such luxury items as a silver town-crier’s 
bell for Winston Churchill, a silver- 
topped riding crop with spurs for Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip, and silver 
lanterns for President Kennedy. Crafts- 
men work in the costumes of the period. 
You can tour the place seven days a 
week, and on several nights during the 
week you can dart in and out of the 
shops in a lantern-bearing brigade. 


ANDIRONS—styled to fit any fireplace 
and adopted from Williamsburg exam- 
ples—$12.50. 


SHUTTER DOGS—to fasten shutters in the 
Colonial manner. For brick—$3.00. 
For wood—$3.50. 


BOMBARD BLACK LEATHER PITCHER— 
from the Boot Shop—$15.00. 


LADIES’ HAND-WROUGHT STERLING SIL- 
VER BRACELET (#16) 716” heavy hoop 
band molded in the 18th Century man- 
ner—$8.50. 


CAMP CUP (jigger)—from the Silver- 
smith’s Shop—a copy of an original 
which George Washington carried in 
his field pack during campaigns—$10.00. 
GOBLET—from the Silversmith’s Shop, 
plain design from a London original of 
1675—$75.00. 


OSTRICH PLUMES—small, large and 
combed—$1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 


QUILL PENS—25c. 
SEALING WAX—25c. 


WIGLETS—semi-wigs for use with cocked 
or three-cornered hats—$3.00. 


These prices do not include shipping 
charges. Write for full details to Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


America House in New York devotes 
its energies to promoting 20th Century 
crafts, and sets severe standards in art 
and design. The lovely and often way- 
out wares they handle seem dedicated 
to the Frank Lloyd Wright spirit— 
“form follows function.” Examples of 
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crafts from Alaska to the Virgin Islands, 
from Maine to California, will be on 
show and on sale in the new premises, a 
reconstructed brownstone house at 44 
West 53rd Street, New York, from 
September 6. The interior has been de- 
signed to provide an appropriate setting 
for contemporary works in wood, glass, 
pewter, ceramics and enamel. 


Holiday Selects: 


HAND-BLOWN DECANTER (#20c) with 
heavy glass stopper and cocktail glasses 
(#20 e) with Ball Bottom Glasses. De- 
canter 30 ounces and 12 inches high— 
$5.25. 4-ounce glasses—$8.25 a dozen. 
Prices include shipping and insurance. 


CANDLES IN EXCITING COLOR AND 
FORMS—canyon red, peacock blue, yel- 
low frost, white, sunburst orange, char- 
coal, aspen gold and bright green. Exam- 
ples: Parabola (#4 b)—six-inch—$2.25 
each. Silhouette (#4 e)—10-inch—$3.75 
each. Ovoid (#4 h)—five-inch—$1.95 
each. Postage and insurance included. 
Minimum order of candles—$3.00. 


STONEWARE CASSEROLE (#23 a)—hand- 
blown in soft brown with off-white, 
pale blue and beige. Snug-fitting cover. 
Nine-inch diameter, 314 deep—$23.00. 
Price includes shipping and insurance. 


HAND-FASHIONED PEWTER COFFEEPOT— 
(#2 b)—14 inches high, eight-cup ca- 
pacity—$43.00. Sugar and Creamer to 
match (#2 c)—4" inches high—$38.00a 
set. Shipping and insurance included. 


HAND-WOVEN JUTE BURLAP RUGS—in 
black, bronze green, dark gray, tur- 
quoise blue, natural beige, wine, violet, 
yellow and many other colors. Can be 
custom made in any size up to 11’ 10” 
wide—$1.10 a square foot. 


(Allow 4- to 8-week delivery on special 
sizes and colors. Shipping charges collect 
on special order rugs.) 


HAND-THROWN STONE PITCHERS—seven 
inches high—(#16 a)—$10.85. 3% 
inches high—(#16 b)—$5.85. 514 inches 
high—(#16 e)—$10.85. Postage and 
insurance included. 


GOLD-TEXTURED BRAZED FREE-FORM 
SCULPTURED CANDELABRA (76 b)—8- 
candle holder 12 inches long, 9 inches 
high—$26.25. Postage and insurance 
included. 


Make check payable : America House, 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19. A 
fine picture catalogue of items and 
prices is available at the same address. 


It is worth while bearing in mind that if 
you order any of the goods mentioned 
in this article you must not expect con- 
veyor-belt delivery. Your item will not 
come ready-wrapped out of a ware- 
house: it will be an individual creation, 
a personal piece that will never be ex- 
actly duplicated. Machine-made per- 
fection is easy—the charm of imperfec- 
tion takes a little longer. The story is 
told of a North Carolina potter in the 
Thirties who was so staggered by the 
flood of Christmas orders for bean pots 
from a New York wholesaler that he 
closed down his roadside pottery stand 
and took to the hills until the rush 
season was over. THE END 
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Caboose Lamp 
Early American Original 


This rugged wall lan- 
tern was originally 
developed by Hand- 
lan-Buck Co., for 
railroad stations and 
caboose lighting 100 
years ago. Its original 
charm is retained by 
using the same pat- 
terns today. Fully 
equipped with oil 
fount burner and 1” 
wick. Constructed of 
steel finished in black 
and aluminum. Ideal 
for rathskeller, den, 
lodge or boat dock. 


Measures 
$ 95 18” from 

fount bot- 

tom tocan- 
opy top 





prepaid 


Complete electric conversion unit with 
switch and wick bulb $3.00 extra 








HANDLAN-BUCK CO. 


607 SOUTH FIRST STREET 





NEW UNITED STA 


AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 10 Color 


DAYTONA 
BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


Write Dept. H 
FOR 
FREE LIST 


= <P 
PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D.C 








FlexPort PET DOOR 
Ends Door-Tending, Whining, Scratching 
Pee Why be a doorman for your 
“=~ pet? FlexPort ends scratched 
doors and whining. Keeps 
out flies, wind, rain. Gives 
you and dog or cat complete 
freedom. Soft plastic tri- 





angles close gently and 
tightly. Easily installed. 
Prices start 


at $19.90 
Before or- 
dering send 
for free 
folder 


TUREN, INC. Dept. HL-7 
2 Cottage Ave. Danvers, Mass. * 

















COLOR SLIDE 
OF BEAUTIFUL 






Cuernavaca 
Acapulco 
Chichen-Itza 
Guanajuato 
Patzcuaro 
Oaxaca 

etc 


—_— BAN a. 
Toe sie $0 Fis 






—™ postage 
| lt E>. 
se - 
assortment of 2,000 Kodachrome slides of the most picturesque places 
Send for free catalog 


AMERICAN PHOTO wexico’o's: 


Now rbvatable--- 


REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1961 


For your free copy of this informative 
directory of schools, colleges, camps 
and home study programs, write to 

















| 380 Madison Ave. 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
Special Advertising Sections 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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LETTER 
FROM 
A TRAVELER 


Our traveling Food Editor 
sums up “‘the blessed land”’ 
of Florida 


Somewhere West of Pensacola 


@ We have finally left the sun-struck 
and slightly incredible state of Florida, 
after a two-month tour of both coasts 
and considerable penetration inland. 
It has not been too hard to take, and 
quite a few pleasant memories traveled 
with us when we approached the state 
line west of Pensacola, where a road- 
side sign carries this subtle message 
to the departing: “Last Chance for 
Whisky !” 

Before we started this Southern in- 
vasion, I had a hazy image of Florida 
as a faraway tropical peninsula where 
they grow golden fruit, wrestle alli- 
gators in the swamps, sell to trusting 
northerners real estate that sinks at 
high tide, a place where New York 
vacationists pay $100 a day to stay at 
cha-cha palaces at a screwball heaven 
called Miami. 

The truth about Florida is quite dif- 
ferent, though a certain resemblance 
to the original picture may persist here 
and there. This is actually a blessed 
land, where nature is present in such a 
mellow mood that not even the works 
of misguided man can destroy the be- 
neficence of purely physical happiness. 

Unlike Paris, where Americans are 
supposed to go when they die, Florida 
is where they go to live as long as 
possible. And that brings up the story 
of one of Florida’s newest and most 
typical latter-day developments—the 
permanent settlement of thousands of 
elderly people who are seeking Nirvana 
in the last stages of their lives. 

Countless “retirees,” as the realtors 
call them, have bought land and homes 
in the past couple of years. Everywhere 
we went, east coast and west, we were 
struck by the immense concentrations 
of new habitations, nearly always one- 
storied and close to the ground. They 
are white or coral or pastel-tinted; 
each stands close to its neighbor and 
the entire layout is planned with math- 
ematical exactitude to use every foot 
of space. 

There is a packaged look about these 
vast, faceless suburbias. Each has its 
carefully measured footage of green 
lawn, usually riddled by chinch bugs, 
and the fruit of desperate and continual 
supervision. There is also a landscaped 
fringe of handsome shrubbery, hibiscus 
or oleander or palm, a slanting car- 
port, tapestried brick, often a fake 
Edward Stone screen or a grill of elab- 


orate ironwork. In the more luxurious 
layouts, where a house and land can 
run up to $20,000, there is often a 
waterway of some kind at the back, 
with a boat at the mooring. 

We talked one day with Mr. Allan 
Morton, a handsome, black-bearded 
young man of tremendous vitality, who 
was manager of Bayshore Gardens, a 
model community of its kind on the 
bay of Sarasota, that scrupulously 
zoned citadel of middle-class culture 
and refinement. We needled him a bit. 

“Don’t people resent being labeled 
‘retirees’?” we asked. “Isn’t huddling 
so close to hundreds of other elderly 
retired folks a monotonous way to 
live? We think it must be humiliating 
to be segregated like that—especially 
to men or women who have minds of 
their own.” 

He seemed honestly surprised and 
shocked. “On the contrary—our peo- 
ple love it!” he said. “Where they 
came from, their lives were finished, 
washed up. People thought of them as 
moldy has-beens. Here it’s different. 
Here they’re individuals, they’re re- 
spected, they’re the community!” 

And he went on to describe the 
cinema, the shopping center, the rec- 
reation hall, the schools and churches, 
the medical center, the shuffleboard 
court and the nearby golf courses. The 
lively old-timers flocked to the weekly 
square dance and sessions of the Pot 
Luck Club. Romances between lonely 
single men and yearning widows were 
plentiful, and church bells rang just as 
sweetly for them as for younger couples. 

“For many of them, it’s like being 
reborn,” he went on. “Lots of them 
start new ‘careers or learn a trade. 
Where there is so much building going 
on, there’s always a demand for good 
carpenters, masons, plumbers. Some 
people go out and sell magazines or 
real estate, just for the hell of it. We 
have nineteen clubs, with officers and 
plenty of active committee members. 
Segregated, did you say? You never 
saw less segregated people in your life. 
We have a retired Army colonel in his 
seventies with us. He put some of his 
savings into a gas station. Now he 
owns and operates three. Two sisters, 
sixty-eight and seventy, head our two 
most important recreational and edu- 
cational programs. The climate, the 
prospects for rest and play and the 
first-rate school system attract plenty 
of younger people, too; people in their 
forties who find work and settle here 
with their children. I admit I’m an 
enthusiast, but this is America’s finest 
solution to one of the most important 
problems of our time.” 

We went away from there feeling a 
lot more kindly to the notion of living 
in a community pattern during the last 
phase. It was great, we said; it was 
sensible, it worked. And you can have 
it, we added. When it comes time, we’ll 
take a cold-water flat in Greenwich 
Village. —SILAS SPITZER 








DUBOUCHETT 


true fruit flavored brandy 








MANY, BLANC & CO., SCHENE 








Moore fun for your family at home! 





DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 


NOW ... play this popular resort game right 
at home. Your entire family, and your guests, 
will enjoy playing with famous Dimco Shuffle- 
board sets made for outdoors on patio, porch 
or driveway courts; and indoors in basements, 
game and recreation rooms. 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, how-to-build-it 
details, game rules, and catalog of Dimco shuf- 
fleboard sets. Write to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 202 East Sixth, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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“MOMMY! JIMMY’S SICK AGAIN” 


Bonadettes stop car sickness, (nausea, 
dizziness, vomiting) One tablet prevents 


motion sickness up to 24 hours—not just 


or 3. Raspberry-flavored Bonadettes contain 
meclizine, proved most effective by an Armed 


Forces study of 26 different medicinals. 
Bonadettes are easy to take. 


No water 
needed. Pop one in your young one’s mouth 
and everybody enjoys the iia At drug- 





NEW ROUTES TO OLD 
MEXICO 


by sea level or mountain highways 
through the Magic Valley of Texas in 
the Lower Rio Grande . . . a fine 
vacation place itself. 


FR c r INFORMATION KIT 
WRITE TO: DEPT. H., 
VALLEY CHAMBER 


WESLACO, TEXAS 














See authentic Americana at 
HAROLD WARP'S 


PIONEER 
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stores everywhere 
Commended by 
Parents’ Magazine 


, i BONADETTES* i 
and leading trans- _ | menen sauscse events 





port companies. 









20,000 Historic items in 20 bidgs. 
Covers 2 city blocks Aug 








FREE REPRINT DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & 
CAMP ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1961 .. . 


write to Holiday School & Camp Directory, Spe- 
Madison Ave., 


cial Advertising Sections, 38 
New York, N.Y. 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 





MINDEN, Nebraska 


130 mi. west of Lincoln 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 








New York-—City Hotels 





New Jersey 





New York 





FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-FIFTH 
forreservations: Circle 7-2200 
air conditioned + television 


LUNCHEON: COCKTAILS - DINNER 


Aeayslt \ Hbile- 


EVELYN SHARP, PRESIDENT 








8 @ 100% fresh air-conditioned 
swith -it-yourself control! 
° @ 550 seat mal thea- 
* tre for meetings, conventions! 
: ¢ Continental registration 

out —no g, 
*no waiting in line! 


Only 
ONE 

New York: 
Hotel 
Has All 
These 


Features! : wri for new color 


¢ brochure Bh. 
* see yourtravel 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


Overlooks Central Park ...new 
custom designed fi furniture in 


every room—bath, 
$pop 


Singles $9.50 te $15 
Doubles $15 te $23 


Special Family Plan 
Teletype NY 1-3949 








NEW YORK~ 
BOUND? 


Choose any one of these famous hotels and 

you will only be minutes away from theatres, 
shoppingdistricts, art galleries, concert halls, mu- 
seums, the United Nations , Times Square, RadioCity and 
all points of interest and enjoyment. Continental cuisine. 


HOTEL MADISON 58th Street and 


Madison Avenue 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE Sth street 
BEAUX ARTS Sire." 
MAYFLOWER Centra pari’ 


Central Park West 
Mail or phone for confirmation, 
information and brochure ST-1. 


SPENCER-TAYLOR HOTELS 


Air Conditioning and TV available 
465 PARK AVENUE WY, 22, WY. 
CABLE: SPENLOR PLAZA 5-6800 








Park Chambers Hotel, 68 W. 58 St., N.Y. 


A favorite with visitors to N. Y. ‘Modern! Friendly atmos- 
phere! a ners 57th St. area, ‘plock from Central Park, 





ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 


A 
ARBOR sx, 


HOUSE Bs 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS 
N Y Off. Essex House—PLaza 7.2981 








AST Bay LonGE- 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 
Delightfully among unusual gardens and shade 
trees, only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
(average 70°) swimming. All summer sports. Fun and 
companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 
hounes. SOS a Gores Judes really meals. 

in Alsonett Hotel—tor color booklet or reservations 
Site Manager, P. O. Box 738, Osterville, 





tres, chopping ete. Singles from $9, Doubles 
from Sia ‘Suites from $1 eekly rates. Air conditioned. 


T.V. Pantries available. James A. Fleed Mgr. Plexe 3-5900. 
Connecticut 











Free! Connecticut 
Accommodations Guide 
To help you choose—because there’s so much to choose 
from when you vacation in Connecticut! Lists over 400 
resorts, hotels, motels, inns, camps—with prices. Send 
postcard for FREE copy. Also included free—fuli color 
rochure showing tremendous variety of Connecticut 
vacation attractions. Write now to— 
Connecticut Development Commission 
Dept. HM, State Office Building, Hertferd 15, Conn. 





B-Z-Z-Z-Z 
If you’d like to enjoy a honey of 
a vacation, make 
a beeline 
for this 
seashore 
resort. 





CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds & Lippincott Co. . . . Progressive Innkeepers for 71 Years 
Write for illustrated folder 

















PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF 


Warren 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Write for Brochure 


Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast 







Cheerful room-settings colorfully appointed. 

Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children. 

Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track 

FRED O. COSGROVE ¢ GIbson 9-8800 


oe See ae ae. a ee Oe 
June 22nd - September Sth 




















sii be 


P.O. Box 299 « Haddonfield, N. J. 
216 air-conditioned rooms, decorated 
by Dorothy Draper, and just 5 minutes 
from NJ Tpk. Exit 4. Glamorous Res- 
taurant and Cocktail Lounge, parking 
for 600 cars. Ideal stopping place 
for business in Philadelphia area 
or en route to Southland. 

a Write for new color brochure 
a F. R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mgr. 
















The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored, Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Color Brochure. 
Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Peint Reed, Greenwich, Conn. 


Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 

On the Boardwalk. Luxurious new wing. Pvt. entrance to 

beach & ocean. Outdoor pool, ocean- ront decks, enter- 

tainment. Inquire about Inclusive Vacation Plans. Excel. 

food. Brochure. Call 609-345-1211; in N.Y., MU 2-4849 
management Josiah White & Sons, Ltd. 





Vermont 

















The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family at this reali geful coun- 
try Inn. Informal social events. $12-$18 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. . Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
Straitsmouth Inn 


“The Sea Surrounds Us.” Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 
private rocky point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room. 
$75-$135 weably including all meals. Tipe, diners wel- 
comed, May 27-Oct. 1. Tel. KIngswood 6-34 

Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, ~e Mass. 


Menemsha Inn and Cottages 
On Martha’s Vaars Island at a little fishing village 
‘away from it all’. A cottage inn of charm including 
modern cottages for 2. renee sale to $105 weenly inc. de- 

licious meals. Free color t. Open June 1 
D. C. Thompson, o or-, M ha 6, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
Mountain View House —White Mts. 


Gracious hospitality in the tradition of Dodge a, bed 
four generations. Dist 

tennis, skeet, movies, dancing. Cocktail lounge. Fine ‘fod. 
Special honeymoon rates. American Plan. ooms. 


N.Y. Res. Off., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 6-7885 


Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with — fields and woodland walks. Swim- 
ming, outdoo and mountain climbing. Undis- 
turbed relaxation Ps1O-$i2 incl. thaele. A tradition in hos- 
pitality. Whipple, Mgr., 2, New Hi hi 
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GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooki 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horsebac 
riding, swimming. All sports. 
Listed Duncan Hines. 

Open May 28 to Oct. 15 

Leaflet 

Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 














Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun- 
try_on Canada’s der. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 


golf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent as. Informal. 
American plan. Season July 1 to Sept. ree Folder. 
Newpert 16, Verment 





Middlebury Inn, Middlebury, Vermont 


In The Heart Of The Green Mountains. New England Hos- 

pitality at its best. 75 rooms, all modern conveniences. 

On USS. 7, in the center of an interesting college town. 
P. Williem 


Folder: Write or Phone: 
Middlebury 3, Verment Tel: DUdiey 32-4961 





Delightful Village Inn—Famous for Food 


Drink & ing since 1797. All oqeme with bathin both Inn 
& Motel. Colonial Room, er Room. Glassed-in 
Terrace featuring Vermont foods &< rink. All sports avail. 
Dartmouth College, 1 mi. AAA recommended. nm yr. rd. 


In Vermont, it’s 
BASIN HARBOR CLUB 


on beautiful Lake Champlain 
for the ultimate in holiday en- 
joyment. 18-hole golf course 
and all sports on land and wa- 
ter. Advance reservations re- 
— Write Robert H. Beach, 
x 10, Vergennes, Vt. for a 
Folio of Facts and Bn pa 
about Basin Harbor Living 


pl 6, 


BASIN 
HARBOR 
CLUB 








Mountain Top Inn 


Cottages & Club, nell Vt. Lovely New England Inn. 

acreson lake 2 ft. alt. Swimming pool, — 
with “ Dine Out" privileges at other inns. $12—$20. Duncan 
Hines, A.A.A. See your travel agent. Write forcolor brochure. 


N.Y. Office: 500 Sth Ave., LO 5-1114 


White Cupboard Inn 


Vermont Vacation favorite frequently recommended ed- 
itorially—a simple country inn since 1794, at the cross- 
roads of Vermont's ‘‘picture village’’. 18-hole golf course, 
famous riding country. For folder and rates, write: 


lien Darrow, your host—Woodstock, Vt. Tel: 203 








Yennessee 
Loret Resort Villas (AAA and Duncan 


Hines Chattanooga's leading lake resort on Chick- 
amauga Lake (TVA) meets Family Vacation 
needs with air conditioned housekeeping cottages, restau- 

rant, pool, boats, fishing. For color brochure & rates: 











Norwich Inn & Motel, Norwich, Verment. US Rie. 5. Tel. 43 


City Office, 35 W. Main, Chattanooga 8, Tenn.. Fi 4-6221 
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--. for 
the 
fortunate 
few 
who 
can afford 
the 
very 
best... 
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On the brink 0’ the beach 
Luxurious ocean-front cottages 
and hostelry . . . combining all 
the charms of a gracious past 
with all the comforts of tomorrow. 


Modified American Plan: Decoration Day 
through Columbus Day—Remainder of year 
on the European Plan. 

COLOR BROCHURE AND TARIFF 

SCHEDULE ON REQUEST. 


Gurney ; Re 


ownership-management 
Joyce and Nick Monte 
Box H Montauk Pt. 8-2345 





Montauk Pt., L.I. 





Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested through September. 

Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 














Comfort and pleasure await you at 
the MOHAWK where gracious hos- 
pitality is a proud tradition. Main 
lodge, 22 modern cottages on beau- 
tiful Fourth Lake. Open May 27 to 
Oct. 15. Write for Literature & Rates. 














kdendnak Inn 


Quaint mountain resort catering to families. Supervised 


} L round. Smorgasbord twice 
daily with complete meals. 1 water sports, Golf course, 
tennis court. Dancing weekends. Write for brochure, rates. 


John Smith Urban, Northville (Sacandaga Park) N.Y. 


ON HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 
the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Explore the Is- 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped ogks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 
water pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 
George Timbes, Mgr. 
King and Prince Hotel 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 


children’s dining room, play: 
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Pennsylvania 


Jamaica 









=~ _ 
Department of Commerce | 


106 State Capitol -Harrisburg j 














POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


amous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
our 8 freecolorful booklets:P oBookletCenter, 
oom 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA’S ONLY 
CENTER CITY MOTOR HOTEL 


FRANKLIN MOTOR INN 


The Parkway at 22nd Street 








300 air conditioned rooms @ Swimming Pool @ 
Cocktail Lounge—Dining Room—Coffee Shop 
@ Direct dial phones @ Meeting Rooms e Free 
parking on premises. Phone LOcust 8-8300 e@ 


Teletype PH 513° Chartes L. Cairo, Manager 


restmont Inn—Mountain Paradise 
jelcoomes your family to a carefree Allegheny Mts. holiday. 
fodern hotel rooms, cottages. Superb cuisine. Golf, tennis, 
ding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Golf and 
pnnis pros; tot and teen directors. Reasonable rates. Folder. 
Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. LAkeview 5-3232 


enape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


n the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
650 ft. Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all 
ges... . honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities, 
Il water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports. 
amous for fine food. Booklet on request. Tel: Hawley 4596 


Virginia 
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THE TIDES IN 


VIR.GINIA ' 












North Carolina 
Snowbird Mountain Lodge 


Exotic mountaintop location bordering Great Smokies. E]. 
Boy. Small, secluded, rustic, informal—yet entirely mod- 
rm. Nocottages. Mid-May-Nov. Amer. plan $8.50-$12.50, 
ibl.; $12-$14 Single. AAA, Duncan Hines recmd. Folder. 
Elmer W. Smith, Robbinsville, N.C. Tel. GRanite 9-3433 


Ranches 
Lazy Hills Guest Ranch 


Modern Living in healthful Western Atmosphere on work- 
8 ranch. Ride over scenic trails. Large pool. Excellent 
food. Am. Plan includes all activities. Cottages with con- 
necting rooms. Family rates. 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Tex. (8 mi. W. of Kerrville) 














Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 any time or write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Massachusetts 


Nautilus Motor Inn, Woods Hole, Mass. 


Cape Cod’s most luxurious Motel by the Sea. Ultra-modern 
qcommodations, Breathtaking view of Vineyard Sound. 
x0lf, fishing, sailing, sightseeing all nearby. Magnificent 
Lanning pool. Famous Dome Restaurant, Cocktail 
Aunge. Low off-season rates. Write for Booklet E 


Wow pbvatalle--- 


REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1961 


For your free copy of this informative di- 
rectory of schools, colleges, camps and 
home study programs, write to 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 


Special Advertising Sections 
Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
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Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge 

Grand for families—Cottages & Main Lodge. Dining Room 
(no housekeeping) 4% mi. sandy beach—heated swimming 
& wading pools—supervised play program —water skiing — 
sailing—18-hole golf course—fishing-riding—summer theatre. 
Color brochure. Don Ruttger, owner, host. Bemidji, Minn. 





Colorado 








“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 

Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fishing, 

Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner. Heated Swimming Pool, 

Wonderful Meals. American Plan from $87.50 weekly. Pack and 

Sightseeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent or write for 
t 


free folder. Open to October. 10% in rates during Sept. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 





Wyoming 





’ 
McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch 
Moose, Wyoming. Located in heart of spectacular Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 
comfortable accommodations & restful informality. June 
20-Sept. 1. Weekly reservations on Am. Plan. Write: 
W. J. McCallum, Moose, Wyoming 





Ted Frome Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Featuring: Pack trips for fishing into Yellowstone Park & 
the Teton Wilderness area. 4 day mule deer hunts. 5 day 
combination antelope & mule deer hunts. 10 day pack 
hunts for elk, moose, deer & bear into the Teton Wilderness 
area. Ted Frome, Box 356, Afton, Wyoming Phone 301 





Nevada 


TWIN LAKBS LODGE 
Las Vegas All Year Dude Ranch 


Discover a complete Dude Ranch 5 minutes from the 
center of Fabulous Las Vegas entertainment. Here isa 
complete Western Resort with Trout Fishing, boating, 
swimming, 18 hole golf adjacent, extensive stables, 
weekly Rodeos, bar - b - ques. Close to Lake Mead, 
Colorado River, ghost towns, Death Valley, Zion Can- 
yon. Enjoy a budget vacation. Rooms, kitchenettes, fire- 

lace suites. Request Brochure. Twin Lakes Lodge, 

x 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada—Orchard 8-2002. 




















California 
La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 


The traditionally fine hotel in climate-perfect California’s 
lovely and distinguished ocean-side community. Rooms 
and suites overlooking the blue Pacific, heated pool, won- 
derful gardens. Five restaurants. For information write 

Dick Irwin, La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 








The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Southern California's ‘‘ four seasons’’ resort. Finest all-year 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool, ach club. Pic- 
turesque atmosphere. Fine food. ee aliggg rd in San Diego 
Co. & old Mexico. Write Wes Hadden, Mear., for folders. 

The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 





Alisal Ranch-Resort, Solvang, Calif. 

A must for your Calif. vacation. Spanish land grant from 
days of the Dons. 40 mi. from Santa Barbara. 10,000 acre 
operating cattle ranch inc. complete modern resort, 18-Hole 
= course, 75 horses, 60 trails, rodeos, barbecues, cocktail 
jounge, tennis, heated pool. Color folder & rates on request. 








Plan NOW for a fun-filled holi- 
day! Gulf-side vacation pleasures 
await your entire family. Write to: 
J. L. Hoover, Treasure Island 
Chamber of Commerce, Treasure 
g. Island, Florida. ; 1 


Lame ew eee ee ee ee 


° 
Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 
200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico’s widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor H. Carr, Box 6218-H, St. Petersburg Beach, Fia. 
Virgin isiands 














A Very Private Paradise 
A delightful Caribbean resort, designed 
for the pleasure of discriminating vaca- 
tioners. New low rates from $17.50 per 
person, full American Plan (to Dec. 20). 


&, ESTATE 
ST. CROIX, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, U. S.A. 


Bermuda 
Capistrano-Harringay 


Two beautiful estates: one with view of Harrington Sound 
Tucker’s Town the South Shore; the other with sand 
patio & private dock on Harrington Sound. Gracious House- 
keeping Suites & Cottages. Maid Service, Eur. or Bermuda 

an. Capistrano-Harringay, Smith's Parish, Bermuda. 


@ On the Beack 
nl at Waihihi 

Discover the charm 

Old 


and courtesy of 
Hawaii in gracious tropical surroundings. Enjoy world- 
famous swimming, surfing, outrigger canoe rides and 
catamaran sails. European Plan. 


Richard K. Kimball Halekulani, Honolulu 15 
Utah 
Hotel Utah & Motor Lodge 


Salt Lake City. Ideal vacation headquarters. Air-condi- 
tioned hotel or motel accommodations overlooking famed 
Temple Square, Mormon Temple & Tabernacle. New Sky 
Room restaurant with decor by Dorothy Draper. Write 
for folders. Max bean, Mgr., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 


See travel 
agent or 
N.Y.Reserva- 
tion Office, 
30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. 
Circle 6-6820 























La Playa Hotel, Carmel, Calif. 

Unexcelled hospitality in picturesque Carmel-by-the-Sea 
golf capital of the West. Overlooking the Pacific. Heated 
pool. Wonderful food. Haven for honeymooners. Modified 
American Plan rates from $16 single, $24 double. For color 
folder,write Ashton A.Stanley, La Playa Hotel, Carmel,Calif. 





Carmel Valley inn, Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Complete resort in a sunny fog-free garden valley. 10 miles 
from world-famed Carmel. Relaxing atmosphere. Romantic 
retreat for honeymooners. Heated pool. Golf available. Also 
operated by Ashton A. Stanley. European Plan rates from 
$10 single, $12 double. Write for reservations or booklet. 





* * : 
Richardson Springs, Calif. 
Family vacations in the mountains near Chico; fun and 
relaxation for adults, teen-agers, children. Mineral baths, 
massage, heated pools, golf, etc. Air-Conditioned Hotel 
and Cottages. For vacation program write: 


Bob Richardson, P.O. Box 99, Richardson Springs, Calif. 
Mexico 
The Garden of Eden Resort Hotel 


jatienete Janets fun in Mexico. American comfort and 
health safeguards. Swimming, dancing, trips in region. 
Personal attention by owners! Wonderful, safe food. Res- 
ervations or information write Aptdo. 219, Cérdoba 

Veracruz, Mexico, or Consult Your Travei Service 








Arizona 


Zptis is Bradise! 





(4 AG It’s Arizona, with its sun-swept desert 
Ni .| and pastel mountains, its golden days 
hee \Sv7 | and tempting nights. It's the luxury of 


VY ~ 


America’s finest desert resort, 10 miles 
from exciting Phoenix. It’s you—lazy as you like; or riding, 
swimming, dancing, golfing, playing tennis, having fun your 
favorite way . . . Want to come? NOW'S the time to arrange 
your vacation at: 


PARADISE INN ... pHoeNnix, Ariz. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 743 No. Wabash Ave. ® Superior 7-3933 


[_,  -% 
Ylgow ARIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 








Free color booklet write: 
Climate Club, 6115-K, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Hotel El Pozo Del Rey—Acapulco 
Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to: 
Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 








. * 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 
Unique & historic hotel— meeting place of the Southwest — 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24-hour serv- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 
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on a 
moon 
inviting romance. Fabulous Food! Escape 


Gay island living . . . the sun smili 
palm-fringed coral beach, a tropic 


to these sixty lovely acres—frequent non- 

stop flights from New York and Miami. 
Single from $18, Double from $32 
American Plan « April 16-Dec. 16 


See travel agent or I. Oliver Engebretson, Inc., 


141 East 44th St., N.Y. 17, Tel. TN 7-0720 


> 


HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY + MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.I. 
Puerto Rico 








Fun people. Famed 
people. Young peo- 
ple. Mature people. 
Distinguished peo- 
» ple. Tired people. 
we People who want to 
** rest & people who 
want to play. Almost «4 
everybody prefers the 
Caribe Hilton, world’s 
most popular resort 
hotel. So no wonder 
it isn’t always easy 
to get a reservation - . 
there. The secret? Early does 
it! Make your reservation now! 
Enjoy every luxury, 
every service... all 
water sports, danc- 
ing, romancing... 
glamorous island 
foods and drinks! 


EUROPEAN PLAN: Singles from $17, Doubles from $21 
from May 15th to December 15th. RESERVATIONS: See 
your Travel Agent, any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Res- 
ervation Office. Cable: Hiltels San Juan. 


SAN JUAN 
PUERTO 
RICO 






















Hilton 











THE EMERALD BEACH—a 
resort hotel in the grand man- 
ner. Longest private beach 


in Nassau, dock, all sports. 


oy 





Entertainment. Open all year. 
NASSAU etnias 
write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 








Canada Maine 
Se tema ae , 
Mid-Jone to Sopi ene ee 
tS es | LOVELIEST LAKE 









_ Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air... 
Lido beach, heated salt-water 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. L. K. Sheppard, Mgr. 
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MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
~ or Canada Steamship Lines Offices © 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 
your Travel Agent 


Fs 
; 4 A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES ©) — 
. Re men cree re  pmcenemagetae 
Le a os eh eee Saee 
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/TOUCH 
Vy OF 
LUXURY” 
IN OUR 
WORLD 
OF FUN 


Wonderful swimming, 
golf, tennis, riding, 
shooting and many 

other sports. Healthful 
mineral baths and 
massage. Delicious 
food, beautiful air-condi- 
tioned rooms, cocktails, 
dancing . . . and, of 
course, superb service. 
FAMILY PLAN: No 

room charge for 
children under 14 years. 
SENSIBLE PRICES 

For reservations or 
information phone or 
write your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel, travel 
agent, or John Nolan, 
Sales Director, 
French Lick, Indiana. 
WE 5-9381 























the famous 


SHERA 


nN 
=. HOTEL 


LICK, 
INDIANA 






AND MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY 


owt Knee’ 


HOTEL 
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KINEO 
MAINE 
Louis O. Hilton 


atelalele [oi 
oe & 


Here, in ‘‘the last true frontier on the Eastern 
Seaboard,”’ a luxury hotel on its own 1200-acre 
resort estate, provides everything you're look- 
ing for. The greatest hunting and fishing, 
private golf, tennis, swimming pool, boating, 
lake and stream fishing. Accessible by car, 
train or plane. June-September. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

or Rob’t. F. Warner, Inc., 630 5TH Ave., N.Y. 

JUdson 6-4500 

also in 

Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronto, London 





BY-THE-SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Season June 17 to Sept. 5 
Economical June Rates. 
Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 
i... KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE aii 


pruce Point Inn 


AND LODGES 

“An Inn of Distinction.” On the ocean. Delightfully 
situated on a 100-acre wooded peninsula. Attractive 
colonial cottages, swimming pool, sandy beach, 
shuffleboard, putting, tennis, clambakes. Boat trips 
leave from our pier. Churches, golf, summer theater, 
gift shops nearby. Write for Booklet H2. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, John Dix Druce, Mgr. 
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LODGE 


te ee On Sébago Lake 





Fun, Friendly people, Famous Food, at this Fine 
Resort. Private Cottages. Waterskiing, swimming, 
tennis, many ather activities. May 26 to October 2 
Color Folder. S. A. Crockett, Owner-Manager 


SOUTH CASCO MAINE 





e . 
The Fortunate Island 
An Island in Time, ten 
miles at sea, where the days 
are measured by sun and tide, the 
nights by drifting stars. B’klt. D. 
The Island Inn, Monhegan Island, Maine 
Recommended in Duncan Hines’ Vacation Guide 





Newagen Inn at Cape Newagen, Me. 
400-acre wooded estate surrounded on 3 sides by the 
Atlantic. Tempered ocean swimming pool. All sports and 
recreation. Lobster bakes and cook-outs. Tops in N.E. 
cooking. Planned entertainment. No hay fever. 

John F. Brooks, General Manager 





* : . 
Holiday House— Castine, Maine 
Seashore and country combined, Private Beach, Delicious 
Shore Dinners, comfortable large rooms, private bathrooms 
overlook Penobscot Bay. A.P. $15. each double occupancy. 


Write for Brochure and Reservations 





: 

Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 

L k A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
ake vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 

ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 

or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. No 





hay fever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction 15, Maine 
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MY FAVORITE 
TRAIN RIDES 


Continued from Page 118 


Waco & Northwestern which Hunting- 
ton needed to complete his pattern of a 
transcontinental trunk line. To repre- 
sent her in negotiations over this prop- 
erty she sent her eccentric but able son, 
Col. E. H. R. Green, celebrated for his 
wooden leg and other identifying per- 
sonal characteristics. Colonel Green 
arrived at one of the local banks with a 
draft for $500,000 which he thought 
might be useful in the approaching en- 
counter and, as the sum represented 
more than the worth of the county in 
which the bank was located, the cashier 
asked for identification. 

**Have him remove his hat,’’ came the 
telegraphic reply from New York. “If 
there is a large mole on his forehead, 
cash the draft.” 

The next day the colonel handled 
himself so astutely that he forced the 
Southern Pacific’s agents to buy the 
property for a whopping million and a 
half. Texas, always excited by some- 
thing of magnitude, was enchanted. 


Having reported briefly on six name 
trains that are representative of travel 
in the United States today, nothing 
would give the writer greater pleasure 
than to recall those trains he loved in 
the very recent past, to ride again 
aboard the brass-railed observation 
platform of the parlor car Helena 
Modjeska on the Wabash Banner Blue, 
to partake of the wonderful watermelon 
pickle that, in happier times, was the 
hallmark of dinners on the Twentieth 
Century Limited, to relive the glories of 
the Forty-niner on the Chicago-San 
Francisco Overland run in the ’Thirties 
when Wild Bill Kurthy was its tumul- 
tuous steward, or to hand up his ticket 
on the New Haven’s Merchants Limited, 
the jammed five o’clock out of Boston, 
to venerable George Hall, the last 
conductor in the land to wear a blue 
frock coat of office with a fresh bouton- 
niere every run. He would conjure 
memories of Florida East Coast diners 
and the pompano they served, and of 
the lounge cars of the Missouri Pacific’s 
Sunshine Special that included in their 
structural economy a library, barber 
shop and shower bath, an observation 
lounge, a Spanish patio bar and smok- 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 
Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


Cover: Frank Zachary, Louis R. Gless- 
mann 
14—Ernst Haas (Magnum) 
35-47 —Magnum 
57-71— Magnum 
76— Robert Phillips 
77—Hans Namuth, Fred Maroon 
87—Sanford H. Roth (Rapho-Guillu- 
mette) 
92—N.M. Bodecker 
103—John Lewis Stage (Lensgroup) 
104—New York Convention & Visi- 
tors Bureau, Culver 
105— Joseph Muench (Photo Library), 
Ansel Adams (Magnum) 
106-107—Thomas C. Williams (Colonial 
Villiamsburg), Wayne Andrews, 
Museum of Modern Art, Hed- 
rich-Blessing, Florida Southern 
College News Bureau, Wayne 
Andrews, Samuel Chamberlain, 
United Press, Wayne Andrews 
(2), Photo Researchers, Ezra 
Stoller (2), John Rogers 
108— Ezra Stoller 
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You'll never know until you ws 
leave your dinner jacket behind Pacific 
and relax on a Grace Line Casual at 
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body-on-deck-for- morning. et 
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Grateful Relief in SECONDS 


You’ll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholls} 
soothing, cooling Foot Powder relieves foot 
discomforts and helps keep your feet bath- 
fresh all day. It is the perfect way to daily foot 
hygiene for the whole family. Absorbs per- 
spiration . .. helps keep feet dry .. . aids in 
preventing infection of Athlete’s Foot and 
neutralizes foot odor. Also eases irritating fric 
tion of new or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, 
Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 404 

Economy size 75¢. Try it! 
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ing room and a soda fountain for soft 
drinks. And he would ride again across 
the Flagler Trestle that used to carry 
the sleepers from West Palm Beach 
across to Palm Beach where they were 
spotted under the numberless windows 
of the Royal Poinciana Hotel at seven 

in the cool of a Florida morning. 
| But space interferes. Instead, let us 
mention a handful of other trains that 
still bring glory to an ancient and 
romantic industry. It would be pos- 
i sible to do a full-dress piece on either 
of the superlative overnight trains be- 





ntil you tween Chicago and Denver, the Union 
nee Pacific’s City of Denver and the Burling- 
1e Casual ton’s Denver Zephyr. Both are sleek, 
hin fast, dome-liners and the Burlington 
orning. HM plays up the regional quality of the 
ae < Zephyrwitha Vista Dome Chuck Wagon 
patie: and a Colorado Room lounge car. 
be Another off-beat train is the Kansas 
eae “ City Southern’s Southern Belle, a gem of 
yee a streamliner on the New Orleans- 
h Kansas City haul; still another over- 
alien night run out of New Orleans, the 
fours Bi Louisville & Nashville's Gulf Wind to 
ay frat Jacksonville, lives in the reporter’s 
ay. See memory for a dinner of grilled pom- 
ce Line, [Pano many years ago. Worthy of men- 
Ceok 4, tion, too, is the Rio Grande’s Prospec- 


tor running overnight through the 
Rockies between Salt Lake and Denver 
via the Moffat Tunnel and the route of 
the California Zephyr ; it has a clublike 
dining car fitted with intimate ban- 
quettes and specializing in the freshly 
grilled Rocky Mountain trout that be- 
came the carrier’s conversation piece 
back in the "Eighties when all its track- 
age was narrow gauge. 













The best trains now are sleeper hops 

which preclude any possibility of view- 
ing the countryside, once an important 
part of overland journeys. The parlor 
car which induced relaxation is almost 
as extinct as the dodo. But there are 
still daylight runs worthy of the atten- 
tion of the amateur of rail travel: the 
North Western’s Twin Cities ‘400’ be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapo- 
lis, the Southern Pacific’s Daylight from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco along the 
most spectacular oceanside right-of- 
way anywhere, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio’s Abraham Lincoln from Chicago 
to St. Louis, and the New York Cen- 
tral’s Empire State Express which 
once established a world’s speed 
record and still traverses eye-filling 
views of the Hudson between New 
York and Buffalo. 

Railroad travel has suffered to some 
degree from its own progress. One ex- 
ample is the disappearance of the open 
observation platform, once the hall- 
mark of any train with pretensions to 
distinction. High speeds which pick up 
bits of the roadbed and air condition- 
ing which requires doors to remain 
closed have eliminated the brass-railed 
veranda, and something of the charm 
of the cars has gone with it. 

The utilitarian character of railroad 
equipment and diesel motive power are 
further discouraging factors. There are 
many passengers for whom railroading 
simply disappeared with the passing of 
steam and who would appreciate some 
relief from the institutional décor of 
passenger cars. It may be worth men- 
tioning that the best-paying train in the 
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As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates July’s average 
high and low temperatures and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world. 
S Foreign figures are long-term averages ; 
United States figures are last year’s. 


High Low Humidity 


Albuquerque 91 66 43 
Anchorage, Alaska 64 SI 72 
Atlantic City 7a GF .f2 








Baltimore 86 70 72 

Berlin y i, eS a 
Y of Boston 82 64 64 
Pp Brussels 73 SS. 76 
R 1961 Cape Hatteras 84 71 82 
ad Casablanca 80 64 82 
iS iNfOFM F chicago 81 67 63 
, Colleges, J Dallas, Tex. 94 74 65 
yrograms, § Denver 87 62 43 

Des Moines 85 65 69 

Detroit 82 60 61 
Directory B bin 66 51 79 
actions teva, Switzerland 70 60 61 
rk 17, N.Y. Honolulu 83 74 53 

Kansas City, Mo. 86 70 65 
eel 


High lew Humidity 
Kingston, Jamaica 70° ve. ve 
Las Vegas 106 76 16 
London 7\ 54-78 
Los Angeles 87 64 66 
Madrid 86 61 40 
Memphis 89 73 67 
Mexico City 74 G4 OG 
Miami 90 78° 75 
Milwaukee 76 3 «676 
Minneapolis 83 60 69 
Montreal 78 «61 63 
Moscow 71 54 67 
Nantucket 74 60 83 
Nassau, Bahamas 86 76 74 
New Orleans a 77 Fl 
New York 80 66 62 
Omaha 86 65 68 
Paris 76. 3S 75 
Philadelphia 84 67 71 
Portland, Me. 80 60 75 
Portland, Ore. 83 38 55 
Rome 87 66 63 
St. Louis 85 70 69 
Salt Lake City 98 64 28 
San Francisco 63 $3 76 
San Juan, P.R. 85 76 66 
Savannah |. ce 
Seattle 79. 8 de 
Stockholm Wi &4& 7 
Tokyo 83 69 76 
Valparaiso, Chile 60 47 91 
Vancouver 74 54 68 
Vienna {a es 
Washington, D.C. 86 67 51 
Wellington, N.Z. 53 42 86 


United States last year, on the basis of dol- 
lars per passenger mile, was the narrow- 
gauge Silverton run by the Rio Grande in 
summer months between Durango and Sil- 
verton, Colorado. From June until Sep- 
tember no seat was unsold on this daily 
round trip through Animas Canyon aboard 
wooden equip:ent that was outmoded 
when Dewey took Manila, behind steam 
engines whose stacks give a reasonable 


The fatal flaw is that the defeatism of a 
single management can infect the entire 
system of railroads, often downgrading the 
service and morale of adjacent lines. But 
there are those in railroading who feel the 
future of the industry depends on the pas- 
sengers some in the business affect to de- 
spise. Without passengers, the whole claim 
of thecarriers on the acceptance of society, 
the approval of the stateand the patronage 
ofindustry will have disappeared. THE END 


facsimile of the burning of Rome. 





Relaxing and picture- 
taking go hand-in-hand. 





Cabin deck **AA”’ room 
is pleasant, comfortable. 





Mealtime is a festive occa- 
sionon board the‘ Queen.” 
Southern style cuisine is 
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AGAIN THIS YEAR hundreds of vacationers will_re- 
live (in leisurely fashion) some of ‘‘the good old days” 
by taking a cruise on America’s only luxury river cruise 
steamer, the S. S. Delta Queen. 


THERE’S WIDE-EYED ADVENTURE for present- 
day Mark Twains who board the ship’s gangplank . . . 
watching the mammoth paddlewheel churn up the 
river . . . identifying age-old river sounds . . . hailing 
passing towboats . . . thrilling to the friendly welcome 
by people on shore . . . gazing at rainbow sunsets... 
edging through river locks . . . all the while enjoying the 
easy-going “‘full life’ —19th century style. 


YESTERDAY IS BORN AGAIN when the S. S. 
Delta Queen comes steamin’ round the bend, 100-year- 
old calliope calling out a “‘hello’’ for miles around. 
Promise yourself to come on board—soon ! 


YOUR CHOICE OF 1961 CRUISES TO 
KENTUCKY LAKE, ST. PAUL, NEW ORLEANS 


KENTUCKY LAKE—7 days. Ohio, Tennessee Rivers. Leave 
June 24; July 1, 8, 15, .22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Fare, $115 up, plus tax. 


ST. PAUL—20 days. Ohio, Mississippi Rivers. Leave 
September 9. Fare, $340 up, plus tax. 


NEW ORLEANS— 20 days. Ohio, Mississippi Rivers. Leave 
September 30 and October 21. Fare, $340 up, plus tax. 


Fares include all meals, berth, 


some tours ashore. 
Special rates for children. 
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featured. 





FESTIVE '62 MARDI GRAS CRUISE 


Travel to New Orleans at Mardi Gras time in grand style, the tradi- 

tional way . . . down the Ohio and Mississippi aboard the S. S. Delta 

Queen. 20 days. Leave Cincinnati February 24. Accommodations are 

limited. Book passage now! Steamer is your hotel in New Orleans at 
S no extra charge. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
for colorful folder describing all 1961 cruises. 




















45 SIEM Or, fill out and mail this coupon. 
RECORDS © GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 
NOW AVAILABLE! ‘ 345 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

oat tunes Please send me full color folder describing 1961 

be cruises. 
‘ ) Name. 
Address 

Steamers,"Inc™ City Zone State 
















with fully automatic diaphragm, 
f/1.8 lens, 1/1000 sec. shutter 


The superb new Heiland Pentax H-3 single lens reflex camera 
—classic in design and meticulously constructed—has a host of exciting 
new features that give complete control over every picture situation: 
Ultra-fast Auto-Takumar 55mm f/1.8 lens; fully automatic diaphragm 
automatically stops down to your preselected aperture, then opens fully after ex- 
posure; brilliant pentaprism view-finder with exclusive micro-focus; depth of field 
preview lever; focal plane shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 sec., plus Time and 
Bulb, on a single dial; rapid film advance lever; rapid rewind crank; ‘‘cocked”’ indi- 
cator; film type reminder dial; FP & X flash terminals; threaded lens mount for 
interchangeable lenses. 
And, with all these features, the new Heiland Pentax H-3 is no more than $199.50! 


Ask your Heiland Pentax dealer for a demonstration Honeywell 


of this outstanding camera, or write for literature. 


HEILAND DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Heilaud Photo Products 


5208 EAST EVANS AVENUE, DENVER 22, COLORADO 
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Atha Spray ==" 


Atha-Spray relieves itching and burning immediately. It reduces healing time, and protects 
you from new infection. The spill-proof dispenser works easily from any angle, minimizes 
mess and danger of spreading infection. Atha-Spray is gentle, safe, quick-drying, stainless. 
It is the modern way to fast and lasting relief! Available at your drugstore..... $1.89. 
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NEXT MONTH 


The August issue presents two of the world’s most 
exciting and significant cities. Aubrey Menen 
brilliantly captures the boomtown spirit of MILAN, 
a citadel of free enterprise, and Han Suyin writes 
a remarkably candid report on SHANGHAI, a 
gigantic citadel of communism. 

On the lighter side, we idle on the beach at 


BIARRITZ with J. Bryan, Ill, follow William Man- 





chester through the lovely and historic BERKSHIRE 





HILLS and roll merrily down the boardwalk with 








A LIGHTNING GUIDE TO ATLANTIC CITY by Arnold 
Ehrlich. 

Also in August, John D. Weaver assures us there 
really is a SUNSET STRIP, and the reality is as fan- 
tastic as the fiction; Eli Waldron guides us with 
ghoulish glee on A MURDER TOUR OF THE MIDWEST 
and Ludwig Bemelmans restores calm with the 
charming adventures of MADELINE IN LONDON. 


If you watch television for the news, you will 





want to read the forthright blast at the commenta- 
tors by Hugh G. Foster in ANTIC ARTS. The fascinat- 
ing story of an everyday substance is told by Hal 
Burton in A HANDBOOK OF WOOD, Brian Moore 
offers enthusiastic advice for DINING OUT IN 
MONTREAL and Loring Dowst prospects for his- 
torical sites and attractions of the present on A 
SHUNPIKE TOUR OF BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE EDITORS 
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GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


American ingenuity created the largest suspension bridge in the world 
American skill created the world’s finest tasting whiskey! 





Unsurpassed skill, the masterful blending of America’s greatest 
whiskies and spirits, gives today’s Lord Calvert the rare combi- 
nation of delicate yet definite lightness...a soft mellowness never 


before achieved...truly superior flavor. The American Quality 
of Greatness is in every drop. Our pride is in every bottle. 


LLeorp CALVERT 


86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 





Lord Calvert salutes the engineers 
of America, whose skill and crea- 
tive ability personify The American 
Ri Quality of Greatness, 
Printed in US 
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Samsonite 


ey 


soft-side luggage that’s totally different—inside and out! 
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New from Samsonite! Lightweight luggage that will keep its shape, and your clothes in shape, wherever 
time and travel whisk you! The exclusive, sturdy ‘‘Samsontex” tweed is rain, stain and puncture-re- 
sistant. Rich, luxurious linings inside. New high fashion colors outside: C hentantt, Bright Teal and Quill. 


All styles available in 
CHESTNUT 


© 1961 Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver, Colorado. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada through Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. Prices slightly higher. 


New SamsoniteTravel Bags have padlocked doors that zip 
open on double duty zippers! And you can change the remov- 
able padlock from the outside to the inside when you hang 
up your bag to assure you of complete protection, always. 
Inside—there’s space, space, space! Ladies’ bag has stag- 
gered hangers for scientific, wrinkle-free hanging. And 
there’s a perfect place for everything including a compact, 
but generous, compartment for shoes. Also, the man’s bag 
can be carried open under your arm and hung up in plane. 
No waiting for luggage on arrival! 

Surprise! Man’s bag has a new exclusive feature! A re- 


movable “Handi-Case’’® for shirts, underwear, etc.! All 
bags have hidden stitching, protective piping. 54 Ladies’ 
Bag—$47.50. 44 Man’s Bag—$39.50. 

New Samsonite Travel Cases have the super-strong sup- 
port of featherweight, jet-age magnesium frames not 
found in any other soft-side luggage. And then: Hidden 
locks (another Samsonite exclusive) that open only at your 
touch! Gleaming magnesium trim never tarnishes. In- 
side: a snug-fitting divider. Never before has there been 
durable, lightweight, soft-side luggage like this! Sizes: 21”, 
24”, 26”, 29” , from $22.50. 





